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Art. 1.—Arts and Artists in England. By G. F. Waacen, Director of 
the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 3 Vols. 12mo. London: Murray. 
1838. 


THE title in full of these volumes states that their contents consist 
of “ Letters written during a Season in London, and Visits to the 
Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in the Country; with Descrip- 
tions of the Public and Private Collections of Works of Art, 
Sketches of Society,” &c., being a translation from the German. 
It cannot be necessary to use any argument to show that the opi- 
nions of the Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin, on every thing 
connected with the arts of design, are entitled to much deference, or 
that the observations of an intelligent and highly cultivated foreigner 
have always a double value; for they not only detect peculiarities in 
our manners and modes of thinking, whether praiseworthy or other- 
wise, but they mirror the habits and sentiments of another, it may 
be highly, civilized community. Looking to these volumes, how- 
ever, as they bear upon the Arts, and remembering at the same 
time some of the criticisms which have been advanced by artists of 
eminence not only regarding modern but the ancient masters, 
we cannot but become impressed with the notion, that there is 
a vast deal of individual taste, and, so to speak, mannerism of scan- 
ning a fine picture, evinced in much that is put forward as criticism 
by connoisseurs. It seems to us that the reverence paid to authority, 
or to the dictum of some Sir Joshua, and that sort of indefinite 
conceptions conveyed by a jargon of technical eloquence, have very 
often taken the place of sound canons on the Fine Arts, instead of 
any fixed and intelligible principles. Is it not the case also, that the 
observance of all ascertained principles and established rules will 
never produce an exquisite specimen, and on the other hand that 
the violation of some of these laws may pass unheeded amid the 
force of some prevailing excellence? If these views be correct, it is 
not an unlimited reliance that is to be reposed in the criticisms of 
any professed judge ; nor, indeed, should we be astonished to find a 
man of equal attainments and experience with our author—another 
director of some continental celebrated academy, traversing the 
same ground and inspecting the same galleries, writing, on his return 
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home, a work as peremptory and feasibly reasoned as the present, 
yet differing widely in his conclusions. Painting, as it appears to 
us, labours under the sort of ambiguity and discrepancies alluded to 
in a particular degree; from which, however, it is to be hoped a va- 
riety of publications like the one before us is likely to rescue the art ; 
for Dr. Waagen is assuredly no ordinary authority ; nor could he 
have visited any other country where pictorial treasures are so 
abundant and multifarious, thanks to the untold gold of English- 
men. 

Whatever hesitation we may entertain to the pinning of our faith 
to the director’s sleeve, far be it from us to object to any of his 
criticisms. For us, who do not know an expertly painted copy from 
an original in any case, to indulge in the technical slang of amateurs 
would be worse than ludicrous, although not more presumptuous than 
the manner of multitudes who utter astonishingly clever things in 
this way. We therefore are content to follow our author, taking all 
that he utters as law, not to be gainsaid ; believing at the same time 
that he will open the eyes of our artists and of our possessors of 
large collections of pictuyes to many defects and mistakes, so as to 
lead to correction. 

It is pleasing and creditable to find him in the preface saying, 
‘* T must praise, and most gratefully acknowledge, the extreme libe- 
rality with which so many possessors of collections of works of art 
allowed me free access to them.” But it is more hopeful still to 
hear him add, ‘* The assent which many of them gave to my very 
free judgment on works which they highly valued, proved to me that 
they have the truth more at heart than the gratification of petty 
vanity as collectors ; a fact which indicates a degree of intellectual 
culture as elevated as it is rare.” 

We shall begin, however, with some of our author’s notices con- 
cerning the English school of painting, and the masters of whose 
works, he says, he, previously to visiting this country, hardly knew 
anything except from engravings ; which is as much as to attest a 
circumstance that need not be doubted, viz., that very few of our 
pictures reach a foreign market. Ours is an importing rather an 
exporting country in respect of the fine, whatever may be said of the 
industrial arts. English money is still more abundant than English 
paintings. 

In the passage now to be quoted, the writer is speaking of the 
National Gallery particularly, which contains some of the most cele- 
brated English works, from an examination of which he formed the 
groundwork of the criticism now to be quoted. 


“ The origin of original painting in England, is in the eighteenth century, 
that is, at a time when both the original schools of the whole of modern 
times, of Italy, the Netherlands, and Germany, and their branches in 
France and Spain, had long lost their peculiar character, and in their stead 
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there had succeeded all over Europe a manufacture of cold, monotonous 

spiritless pictures, founded on the general rules and precepts of art, which 
were communicated in the various celebrated academies. ‘The demands of 
religion, the broad foundation on which, in other schools, historical painting 
had gradually grown up, from its first infancy to vigorous maturity, no 
longer existed. This highest branch of art was now only occasionally in 
request, for the decoration of palaces and other public buildings; all other 
demands on living artists were confined to portraits. Even the tradition of 
the technical part of painting, which had been conscientiously handed 
down in the old schools of living art as the most indispensable fundamental 
condition, even of the highest performances, had been gradually forgotten, 
as of inferior importance, amid all those dead rules of pure taste, and ideal 
beauty of form. When, therefore, men of decided genius for painting, 
such as Hogarth, and afterwards Reynolds, appeared in Englan¢, they 
found neither a foundation of technical knowledge, nor a more elevated and 
animated intellectual direction of art.. Under this twofold deficiency Eng- 
lish painting appears to me to labour, though in a lessening degree, even to 
our time. That hollow and empty idealism, at variance with all nature, 
which was then advocated as the only safe road for historical painting, 
necessarily offended every genuine talent for the arts, the first condition of 
which is a lively feeling for nature, and, as always happens, leads to a 
prejudiced opposition. This was the case with Hogarth. He had an 
eminent talent for catching what was characteristic in nature, and applying 
it to dramatic representations. If a painter, with the mind of Hogarth, had 
appeared in Florence in the fifteenth century, he would doubtless have 
treated with great applause, from the circle of the religious notions of those 
times, many highly dramatic scenes of monastic life, in which his turn for 
humour would have found its account, in many burlesque traits of the mode of 
life in the convents, which many painters of that time did not suffer to escape 
them. But as his age afforded him no general form in which he might 
have displayed his talents, he invented, in order to express himself in his 
own way, a new species of painting, namely, the moral-humorous, which 
holds in the general domain of painting nearly the same rank as the drama 
of ordinary life in poetry; so that Hogarth is to Raphael as Moliére to 
Sophocles. The former show us man, dependent on his animal nature and 
on his passions, and, according to the nanner and the degree in which these 
are opposed to his higher intellectual nature, excite laughter, compassion, 
contempt, abliorrence, disgust. ‘The other show us the predominance of 
the divine nature in man, whether in combating that animal nature, and 
the passions, in honourable defeat, or in dignified composure after victory, 
and fill us with admiration, astonishment, veneration, rapture. 

‘This moral-humorous department is the only one in which the English 
have enlarged the domain of painting in general; for, with the exception 
of a few pictures by Jan Steen, I know nothing similar of an earlier period. 
In all other branches they are more or less excelled by the other schools. 
Portrait painting is the branch which they have cultivated with the most 
success, and the best portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds take a high rank, 
even when compared with the performances of other schools. Next to this 
are the painters of what the French call piéces de genre, scenes of every- 
day life and still life, and especially their animal painters. Their landscapes 
are far lower in the scale, in such a comparison. But they are weakest of 
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all in history painting, where inventive and creative fancy is the most 
called for. Having thus viewed the intellectual region of the art, let us 
briefly consider their progress in the scientific parts. Their drawing is, 
on the whole, indifferent; the forms often suffer from incorrectness, and 
still more by want of precision; on the other hand, most English painters 
have great brilliancy, fulness, and depth of colour, which makes much show 
and charms the eye; often, it is true, at the expense of fidelity to nature, 
and of delicately balanced harmony. For the mode of execution, it is a 
misfortune for the English school, that it at once began where other schools 
nearly leave off. From the most scrupulous execution of the details, which 
seeks to bring every object as near as possible to the reality, even for close 
inspection, the older schools but very gradually acquired the conviction that 
the same effect might be produced, at a moderate distance, with fewer 
strokes of the pencil, and thus attained a broader handling. But the Eng- 
lish school began at once with a very great freedom and breadth of hand- 
ling, where, in the works of Hogarth and Reynolds, indeed, every touch is 
seen in nature, and expresses something positive; but, in most of the later 
painters, degenerated into a flimsiness and negligence, so that but a very 
superficial and general image is given of every object, and many pictures 
have the glaring effect of scene-painting, while others are lost in misty 
indistinctness. As no good technical rules had been handed down to them 
by tradition, the English painters endeavoured to establish some for them- 
selves, but with such ill success, that many pictures have very much 
changed, many are so faded that they have quite the appearance of corpses, 
others have turned black; the colour has broad cracks in it, nay, in some 
cases, it has become fluid, and then, from the excessively thick impasto, 
has run duwn in single drops.” 


Hence it will be seen that the Berlin Gallery Director does not 
entertain any immoderate degree of admiration of our older English 
masters. He concludes that Sir Joshua was not qualified to be an 
historical painter. “‘ The characters and expressions,” for example, 
in his ‘“* Holy Family,” he says are “ poor and unmeaning, the 
forms not rounded, the execution slight, the colouring warm, indeed, 
but false, and besides, in places faded and washed out.” ‘The con- 
noisseur appears to have felt a greater admiration for Hogarth’s ge- 
nius, and bestows the phrase ‘‘ eminent merit” upon the ‘‘ Mar- 
riage 4-la-Mode.”” West, however, comes off shabbily enough ; for 
of him it is declared that “ partly at his instigation, the infant plant 
of the English school of painting was shut up in the hot-house of an 
academy ; and his works in this gallery prove that he was the real 
model of the president of such an institution, who, by his example 
and teaching, clipt betimes with his academical shears, according to 
prescribed rules, the wild luxuriant growth of the young plants. The 
truth of the words, ‘ The letter kills, the spirit gives life,’ is ren- 
dered manifest to the eye by these pictures.” Gainsborough and 
Wilson also get it over the knuckles; but to show that the Doc- 


‘tor’s free judgments are not without discrimination, we need only 


quote a few’sentences which are bestowed on Wilkie. 
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‘If J might compare Hogarth with Swift, in his biting satire, with 
which he contemplates mankind only on the dark side, and takes special 
delight in representing them in a state of the most profound corruption, of 
the most frightful misery, I find in Wilkie a close affinity with his cele- 
brated countryman, Sir Walter Scott. Both have in common that genuine 
refined delineation of character which extends to the minutest particulars. 
In the soul of both there is more love than contempt of man; both afford 
us the must soothing views of the quiet, genial happiness which is some- 
times found in the narrow circle of domestic life, and understand how, with 
masterly skill, by the mixture of delicate traits of good-natured humour, 
to heighten the charm of such scenes; and if, as poets should be able to do 
both in language and colours, they show us man in his manifold weaknesses, 
errors, afflictions, and distresses, yet their humour is of such a kind that it 
never revolts our feelings. Wilkie is especially to be commended, that in 
such scenes as the Distress for Rent, he never falls into caricature, as has 
often happened to Hogarth, but with all the energy of expression remains 
within the bounds of truth. It is affirmed that the deeply impressive and 
touching character of this picture caused an extraordinary sensation in 
England when it first appeared. Here we first learn duly to prize another 
feature of his pictures, namely, their genuine national character. They are 
in all their parts the most spirited, animated, and faithful representations of 
the peculiarities and modes of life of the English. In many other respects, 
Wilkie reminds me of the great Dutch painters of common life of the seven- 
teenth century, and likewise in the choice of many subjects—for instance, 
the Blind Man’s Buff, but particularly by the careful and complete making- 
out of the details, in which he is one of the rare exceptions among his 
countrymen. If he does not go so far in this respect as Douw and Franz 
Mieris, he is nearly on an equality with the more carefully-executed paint- 
ings of Teniers and Jan Steen. His touch, too, often approaches the former 
in spirit and freedom, especially in his earlier pictures.” 


The predominance in this country of portraits, the Director holds 
to be a proof that the real value of the art is not properly under- 
stood ; for that is not love of art, but merely love of self or of near 
relations is thereby manifested ; and upon the whole he appears to 
think that the English school of painting is on the decline. He has 
still a lower idea of our sculpture. ‘To Chantrey he accords the cha- 
racter of possessing ‘‘ eminent talents in the natural style, so that 
all those who require nothing more of sculpture than that it shall 
represent every object precisely as it appears in nature, must often 
be highly gratified by his works.” The higher requisites of an art, 
where owing to the peculiar qualities of the material to be worked 
into effect, modifications not necessary in the case where colours are 
employed must be adopted, he refuses to our most celebrated sculp- 
tor. Let us see what it is that the Doctor would have as explained, 
when enumerating the things which he considers to be the causes 
most inimical to the art in question in this country. These causes, 
he says, are to be looked for, partly in the public, and partly in the 
artists themselves. 
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‘« It requires a much more refined and elevated taste to enjoy a work of 
sculpture than of painting, and hence we find a taste for painting much 
more diffused also among the other civilized nations of Europe. In most 
of them, too, the want of opulence contributes to render the execution of 
important works of sculpture now rare, as they are always very expensive. 
In England, where the great mass of extraordinary wealth would very well 
admit of it, the execution is impeded by another cause. Sculpture, whose 
business is with the form, can attain a high degree of perfection only where 
frequent opportunities are granted it of representing the forms of the human 
body in unveiled beauty, as they come from the creative hand of divine 
nature. But the majority of the English, from a mistaken prudery, are 
decidedly averse from every representation of the naked figure, by which 
the sphere in which the artist moves, is very greatly narrowed. I must call 
that feeling mistaken, because the pure and noble spirit in which the 
genuine artist views natural forms, and employs them for the higher objects 
of art, for the representation of that beauty which proclaims its origin from 
the hand of the Deity, for the expression of intellectual relations, wholly 
excludes all reference to the difference of sex, and does not suffer them to oc- 
cur to unprejudiced spectators, who are truly impressed with the real purport 
of a work of art. It is this hallowing of the naked form which properly con- 
stitutes the sublime innocence of art. Goéthe expresses himself to the same 
effect in his admirable Essay, ‘ Der Sammler, und die Scinigen.’ Under 
these circumstances, we must not wonder that perhaps nine-tenths of the 
sculpture executed in England, consist of busts and portrait statues. But 
it is certainly the fault of the artists themselves that even these, to say 
nothing of the works of freer art, do not, for the most part, answer the 
higher demands of a cultivated taste for the arts. The want of feeling for 
beauty of form and leading lines with which I have already charged the 
English painters, has here a much more prejudicial effect, because these 
are the qualities on which the sculptor chiefly depends, whereas painting 
has besides a great and advantageous resource in colour. It is equally fatal 
in its consequences, that the relation between sculpture and its prototype 
nature is seldom rightly understood. Some sculptors are fettered by con- 
sidering these subjects too much in the light of portraits, like scenes of 
familiar life, so that they imitate all the fortuitous details of the dress ; 
another aims at an empty and false ideal, and degenerates into an indefinite 
and swollen softness.” 


The “ much more refined and elevated taste”’ indicated, is more 
likely to find disciples amongst the mystics of Germany than in this 
country of shopkeepers and prosaic decencies. But to proceed ;— 
Westmacott, the Director says, is the most eminent sculptor in 
England, being a “great admirer and thorough judge of the antique.” 
But E. H. Baily, a much less known artist, “ is, however, distin- 
guished above them, (Chantrey and Westmacott,) in his later works, 
by a more correct feeling for arrangement and graceful outline.” 

Having thus glanced at our author’s opinions concerning the 
English schools of art in the departments of painting and sculpture, 
we shall, before accompanying him on his tour to the seats of some 
of our nobility and gentry, afford our readers a treat by quoting 
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some passages of a comprehensive nature ; first on the Drawings of 
the Ancient Masters, and secondly on the general decline of art in 


modern times. 


“The drawings of the great masters have a peculiar charm. By them, 
more than by works of any other kind, you are introduced into the secret 
laboratory of art, so that you may follow a painting from the first germs, 
through its various stages and changes, till it attains its perfect form. Mr. 
von Rumobr, with his usual refined sense of art, directs our attention to the 
sure mechanical taste with which these old masters always employed, in 
their drawings, the material which was best adapted to the object they had 
in view. If they wanted to sketch upon the paper a first thought just as it 
arose in the fancy, they usually chose the red Italian chalk, with which 
sketching is so easy, or the soft Italian black chalk. The breadth and soft- 
ness of the strokes immediately give to such a first sketch something pic- 
turesque and massy ; and, at the same time, the material allowed of further 
finishing, in a high degree, if it were desired. But if they wished to arrest a 
rapidly passing effect in nature, as it was fresh in their fancy, to seize an 
accidental, happy, quickly changing cast of drapery, or to mark, sharply 
and distinctly, the main features of some character, they preferred the pen, 
which allowed them to unite the easy flowing line with the sure and dis- 
tinct indication of the forms. If they desired in the portrait, in a study, 
in the composition, to express the most delicate movement of the form, the fine 
play of the surfaces lying within the outlines, they generally took a rounded 
silver pencil, On paper covered with a mixture of white-lead and pale 
yellow ochre, verdigris, or some red, such a pencil marks but lightly and 
softly, and therefore allows of changing and improving ad infinitum, and by 
leaning harder, at length to mark decidedly, among all the others, the design 
in favour of which the artist has determined. If they wished to decide on 
the main distribution of light and shade, the full camel’s hair pencil dipped 
in sepia or Indian ink, with its elastic point, its bold fulness, led the most 
rapidly and surely to their object. In such drawings, the outlines of the 
forms are often not marked, but result only from the limits of the shadows; 
when it was required, at the same time, to mark the form, the use of the pen 
was added. Lastly, for a more detailed marking of light and shade, 
coloured paper afforded them a middle tint, by the help of which they pro- 
duced, with black chalk in the shadows, and white in the lights, a very 
delicate gradation, and a great relief of the parts. On account of these 
many advantages, this mode of drawing has been very commonly used. It 
is not till after having seen, from a great number of such drawings, in how 
many sides a picture lias been conscientiously prepared, that we can under- 
stand the great perfection and extraordinary composition of so many pic- 
tures of the times of Raphael ; and it is not till we have learnt to consider 
such pictures as the final result of a long series of studies of the most 
highly gifted minds that we are penetrated with a due sense of their great 


value.”’ 


When on the subject of Drawings by the Great Masters, we may 
with propriety refer to the Lawrence Collection, which has lately been 
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dispersed, many of the most valuable specimens, we regret, having 
passed into foreign hands, the Prince of Orange alone having selected 
pieces at the first picking for which he paid 12,000/., while our 
Government in the exercise of a mistaken economy offered no more 
for the whole collection. The Prince’s choice fell chiefly upon the 
Sketches and Drawings of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Corregio, 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Andrea del Sarto. There is still, however, 
a considerable number of the vast and precious store remaining in 
this country, and specimens by Rubens and Vandyke are at the 
moment we write exposed to sale. But although the whole collection 
might have been kept together and preserved for the benefit of the 
public, had Government shown the wisdom and taste of advancing 
25,000/., the complete dispersion of the treasure, whether finding its 
way into foreign hands or those of private individuals at home, must 
for ever render it in a great measure valueless to the students of Art. 
We regard the loss as being the more provoking, seeing that it was 
during Sir Robert Peel’s administration that the whole might have 
been secured to the nation, and seeing that he in the capacity of a 
collector has not scrupled to expend upwards of a thousand pounds in 
the purchase of the Drawings of one of the Masters alone whose 
works formed a portion of the mass. But it is some consolation to 
learn that fac-similes of a selection of Raphaels have been taken 
for publication, we believe under the patronage of the Queen. 

Dr. Waagen’s opinions with regard to the decline of Art, a fact 
that has been attempted by various hypotheses to be accounted for, 
are striking and in some measure original. It has been a very usual 
thing to charge the Reformation as the principal cause of falling off; 
but as he thinks very unjustly. He says, 


“ If, in the countries where the Reformation was generally received, the 
demand for pictures must naturally have much declined, this was by no 
means the case, where, as in Italy, it had little or no success; at least, it 
might be difficult to show, up to the year 1550, any considerable influence 
of the Reformation on the religious feelings of the people and artists in 
Italy. And yet the decline of the art from 1530 to 1550 is more striking 
there than anywhere else. Nor did this decline by any means extend to 
the religious treatment of subjects only, but to the conception, and the sci- 
entific and mechanical parts of painting in general. The main ground of 
this charge may, therefore, be rather sought in the total and general altera- 
tion of the mode of thinking, which took place from that time among the 
nations of Europe, in consequence of the more general diffusion of the art 
of printing. Greek Antiquity agrees in this with the middle ages, that 
intellectual education and instruction were diffused in the larger circles, 
chiefly through the medium of the senses, by works of art; and which also, 
on account of the expense and trouble of multiplying them by copies, had a 
very great influence on the proportionably small number of persons to 
whom books were accessible as a means of acquiring knowledge. This 
situation of art gave artists the calm and elevating consciousness of their 
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necessity in human society, since it was their part to provide for the grati- 
fication of so important and universal an intellectual want. Precisely 
because art was necessary to education and instruction, the artists had at 
the same time the correct feeling that they were to satisfy it, by the greatest 
possible perspicuity and beauty, in the treatment of the subject they had 
in hand, since otherwise the object would have been missed. Through 
this happy circumstance, art among the Greeks, as in the middle ages, rose 
to so extraordinary a height, and preserved for so long a time its vitality 
and its purity, But when, from the beginning of the sixteenth century 
the imparting of knowledge by books became so infinitely easy and general, 
by the great diffusion of the art of printing, books soon became the prin- 
cipal means of all intellectual education, in the room of the arts. Hitherto 
the picture, as the organ of contemplation, had exercised, by means of the 
fancy and the sense of beauty, an indirect influence upon the understand- 
ing; henceforward language, as the organ of comprehension, acted directly 
uponthe understanding. This kind of influence is far more sharp, decided, 
and extensive, but likewise more partial. With the unlimited dominion 
which it gradually acquired, the want of intellectual instruction by means 
of the senses by degrees disappeared, and the consequence was that, in the 
end, even the faculty of rightly understanding a work of art was also lost. 
But after historical painting had thus lost the position which that elevated 
intellectual importance had given it, it lost likewise its ancient simplicity ; 
nay, degenerated into the rank of a handmaid of all the oblique intellectual 
tendencies of the times, and thus gradually became an ordinary article of 


luxury, a flat, unmeaning parade, with a certain boldness in its scientific 
and mechanical part.”’ 


There is a great deal in this mode of accounting for the decline of 
art since the middle ages which, was carried to its highest pitch by 
Raphael, but which has never since his time been able to maintain the 
aie, for it has gradually been sinking. Neither is it probable 
that any great revival will ever take place. The time has fled when 
minds of the highest order can find any strong temptation to devote 
themselves to the arts of design. The universal use of the invention 
of printing, and the universal taste for literature, as well as the easy 
access to all its finest stores, not only are circumstances which have 
produced new modes of thinking, but have made the study of legis- 
lation, of jurisprudence, of ecclesiastical history and divinity, of 
science, and even of mechanics, together with the admired accesso- 
ties and handmaidens of these engrossing and important pursuits, 
viz. scholarship and oratory, the surest roads to fame, emolument, 
and rank. But in the days of Leo the Tenth and down to the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth pty the machinery of government was 
simple, jurisprudence had no forum for the orator’s display, the 
church was neither the school of eloquence nor controversy which it 
afterwards became, the sciences did not engage men of first-rate 
genius, or the industrial arts the most active of our race ; and, in 
fact, the highest favour of courts as well as the acclaim of popular 
applause were then lavished on successful Painters. Raphael was 
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pressed by Cardinal Bibienato espouse his niece Maria Babiena, 
and at another period it was proposed to confer upon him a Car- 
dinal’s hat. 

It is to be borne in mind also that genius will not now-a-days con- 
sent to be dependent on the patronage of the great. It will not be 
content with less than the commanding of homage, the homage of the 
whole community. That community does not asa body set a high 
value upon the arts of design. It is the works produced by the 
Press that are studied, while painting only is regarded as somethin 
ornamental, and second to what is directly and manifestly useful. 

Besides, the Press is not the only cause of lowering the estimation 
and rank which once were accorded to art, but its professors and 
students have been more and more embarrassed down to the latest 
times, since the reign of the Great Masters, by another circumstance, 
which is thus explained by Dr. Waagen :— 


“ Among the Greeks, art and life went hand in hand. All the external 
circumstances of life, especially the costume, were of such a nature, that 
they fulfilled, as they were, the laws of beauty and taste, which the highest 
aims of the art require. The artist, therefore, was involuntarily impressed 
with his studies, in the living world around him, which is an immense 
advantage. He enjoyed the same opportunity for the study of the human 
figure by the public exercises in the Palestra. If the outward forms of life 
had not in the middle ages this purely plastic character, yet the feeling for 
the picturesque found nourishment in very many respects; in the architec- 
ture, in the various customes, in the richness and variety of the materials 
used for clothing. But such ugliness, deformity, and tastelessness has gra- 
dually arisen in the whole external world, that the historical painter is com- 
pelled to begin his work by total abstraction from the reality with which he 
is surrounded, in which he can find nothing corresponding with his object. 
He must create out of his fancy alone, and complete the details with the 
dead, wretched aid of models, and draperies artificially thrown over lay 
figures. If we consider what is required, under such circumstances, to 
create a work of art which shall produce in every part the impression of 
the intellectual, animated, and transitory, we ought in reason to be filled 
with the greatest admiration for an artist who produces such a performance, 
and look with indulgence on single imperfections.” 


Dr. Waagen’s visits to the seats of our nobility and gentry in the 
country were numerous and extended. He went as far north as 
Howard Castle, where Lord Carlisle has a noble collection, and of 
which, a letter from the Duke of Sutherland to the housekeeper, “ a 
respectable, elderly person,” insured the critic a full examination. 
The chief strength of the paintings (for at Howard Castle there are 
rich exhibitions in other departments of art and vzrtz) is in capital 
works of the Carracci and their scholars, as well as in Flemish pic- 
tures of the time of Reubens. ‘Two or three of the learned connois- 
seur’s notices of the collection in question, will afford our readers an 
idea of his manner and closeness. 
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“ Gtovanni Bellini.—‘ The Circumcision” The real original, marked 
with the artist’s name, of the many copies made at a remote period, of the 
middle time of the artist. The characters of the old heads are very 
severe, and of astonishing glow in the colouring ; the treatment admirably 
fused. From the Orleans Gallery. It is unfortunately damaged in some 

laces. 

ma Joan Gassaert, called Mabuse.—* The Wise Men’s Offering.’ A rich 
composition, in which there are thirty principal figures. About six feet 
high and five feet wide. This picture, from the Orleans Gallery, is a most 
splendid conformation of my conjecture, that this artist, before he went to 
Italy, must have executed important works in the pure Flemish style of the 
school of Van Eyck; whereas people are used to judge of him by the man- 
nered pictures in the Italian taste, which he painted during and after that 
journey. In this picture he is by no means inferior to the two most cele- 
brated contemporary painters in the Netherlands, Rogier Vun der Weyde, 
and Quintin Matsys. In the nobleness, refinement, and variety of the 
characters, he is superior, and in gravity and energy equalto them. The 
proportions of the figures are slender, the hands delicate, but rather long 
and lean. With the flowing and soft general cast of the draperies, there 
are some sharper breaks. All the parts are very decidedly marked; the 
flesh is mostly, in the shadows, of a deep brownish, in the lights, of a warm 
yellowish tone, and less clear than in the two other masters, The execu- 
tion is, throughout, wonderfully solid and conscientious. The crown of 
the Wise Man kneeling, and the lid of the vessel, on which, according to 
the later manner of the master, we read IASPAR, &c., is executed in the 
old fashion in gold yellow. On the other hand, the gold brocade of the 
draperies is in the later and not so good manner, in which the whole surface 
is painted with a brown colour; the patterns drawn with black, the lights 
put in with yellow ochre. ‘The combination of the colours, which are par- 
tially broken, has a very harmonious effect. In this, as in all the principal 
parts, it entirely agrees with the Crucifixion in the Berlin Museum, which 
has hitherto been erroneously ascribed to Memling; only that the latter, 
by forming cleaning, has lost its warm tone, and its old distinctness, 
whereas this picture, at Castle Howard, is in as fine a state of preservation 
as if it had been finished but yesterday. A small head with a hat and 
feathers, at a window, may, perhaps, be the portrait of Mabuse. It is 
erroneously believed that those of Albert Durer and Lucus Van Leyden 
are to be distinguished there. In the middle distances the Shepherds are 
devoutedly worshipping. The architecture of the building, in which the 
Child is visited by the Wise Men, is not Gothic, but already shews the 
influence of Italy. This picture is not only the capital work of those that 
remain of Mabuse, but is also one of the best of the whole ancient Flemish 
school. 

‘* Francois Clouet, called Janet.—A collection of eighty-eight portraits of 
the most eminent persons at the courts of Henry II., Francis II., Charles 
IX., and Henry III., executed with much spirit and animation, in black 
and white chalk, in the manner of Holbein. ‘These interesting portraits 
carry the spectator back to that age which Vitet has described with such 
characteristic individuality in his historicaldramas. ‘The names are written 
by acontemporary hand. It is very singular that the men are almost all 
handsome, the women, with few exceptions, ugly.” 
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But we must not detain our readers with numerous criticisms of the 
above kind, because, however just and minute they may be, it is 
hardly possible thereby to convey any distinct ideas unless to per- 
sons who are already familiar with the specimens described. Still, 
merely to show some of the Director’s corrections, and how frequently 
pictures have been in this country ascribed apparently at het by 
incompetent critics to celebrated artists, let us have a glance at the 
Liverpool Institution ; for towns as well as castles attracted our 
German guest. 


“* The Coronation of the Virgin;’ half figures. 1 ft. 5 in. high, 1 ft. 9 
in. wide; a very good work of the Sienna school of the fourteenth century. 
It is here erroneously called Byzantine. 

« Filippino Lippi.— The Birth of the Virgin,’ 6 in. high, 14 in. wide. 
One of the most beautiful and deeply felt pictures of this great master, of 
his earlier and best period. Here erroneously called Fiesole. 

“DL. Krug— The Nativity.” The Virgin kneeling, worships the 
Infant, which is lying on the ground; Joseph stands by, with a lantern. 
11 in. high, 9 in. wide. This masterly picture, executed in the style of 
the German school, exactly agrees, in the essentials, with the well-known 
engraving by this master. (Bartsch, Vol. VIII. p. 536.) It is here most 
unaccountably called Anessio Baldovinetti.” 


Dr. Waagen did not confine his observation and criticism to 
Painting and Sculpture, but scanned external scenery and the man- 
ners of society with the eye of a poet anda philosopher. Like other 
German erudite and polished travellers, he looked for the reasons 
of things and was ever anxious to reduce effects to first principles. 
We need not depart from Howard Castle without presenting a speci- 
men of the use which he made of his vision and his taste the moment 
he came in sight of the splendid locality. He says, 


“On entering the park, you see at the end of a steep avenue a lofty 
obelisk, which was erected by Henry, Earl of Carlisle, in honour of the 
great Duke of Marlborough. Two double rows of ash-trees on the sides 
of the road, and, further on, two large meadows of a regular form, sur- 
rounded on three sides by wood, make a very fine appearance, The 
castle itself forcibly reminded me of Blenheim, and is by the same archi- 
tect, Van Brugh; but it is less broken, and, though not of equal extent, 
has a grander and more massy appearance. In the whole arrangement 
of the palace and the garden, the architect evidently had Versailles in his 
mind, as the ne plus ultra of this style. In the grounds are colossal stone 
basons, to which the flowers planted in them give the appearance of 
flower-baskets. The principal ornaments, however, are numerous copies 
of the most celebrated antiques, the dazzling whiteness of which is con- 
trasted with the bright green of the turf. The northern and rude climate 
has unfortunately made it necessary to paint them with oil colour: only 
the ancient large Boar of Florence still stands unpainted in a very good 
copy of the finest Carrara marble. On two sides are pieces of water, 
over one of which is a large stone bridge. All this, as well as a square 
building, which on every side has a portico of four pillars of the Composite 
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order, and an elegant Mosiac floor; a pyramid of considerable size; and, 

lastly, a very large circular building, surrounded with pillars and crowned 
with a cupola, which contains the family vaults, give to the whole a rich 
and truly princely appearance. The high cupola with a lantern, which 
strikes you immediately on entering the house, is in the same character. 
According to the tasteless fashion of that age, Antonio Pellegrini, one of 
the late mannerists of the Venetian school, has painted in the cupola the 
Fall of Phaéton ; so that a person standing under it feels as if the four 
horses of the sun were going to fall upon his head. The corners are 
adorned with the four elements. More noble and important than all this 
show are the manifold works of art of various kinds which the spacious 
apartments of the palace contain, and which give it the appearance of a 
museum.” 


Chatworth (Duke of Devonshire’s), Bowood (Marquis of Lans- 
downe’s), Alton Tower (Lord Shrewsbury’s), Keddleston Hall 
(Lord Scarsdale’s), and other magnificent repositories of art, as 
well as truly English scenes obtain like notice and description. 
Having or that towns as well as castles attracted our traveller’s 
attention, we quote a sample of his treatment of these large and 
crowded scenes. 


‘“‘ Bath is the queen of all the spas in the world, for there are certainly 
very few which can compare with it for beauty of situation, and none for 
magnificence of buildings. The city arises in terraces from the banks of 
the Avon, which winds through the valley to the top of the Lansdowne, a 
pretty steep eminence, about 800 feet high. The vast masses of archi- 
tecture rising one above the other have a highly picturesque and striking 
effect, when seen from the valley. The eye is chiefly attracted by the 
Royal Crescent, situated about half way up the hill, and Lansdowne 
Crescent, which towers above all. This is the name given in England 
to large masses of building, the facades of which gradually recede from 
the ends to the centre, so as to form a curve more or-less near to a semi- 
circle; a mode of building which is certainly very objectionable in its 
principle : they contain a larger or smaller number of dwellings for single 
families. The impression of grandeur and solidity is enhanced by the 
material, which is a stone found in the neighbourhood. Yet the various 
views from the several points of elevation, particularly Lansdowne Ter- 
race and King’s Terrace, are almost more beautiful and worth seeing. 
From the first you have a view over the whole rich valley, with the finely 
wooded eminences that rise on the other bank of the Avon, and the whole 
world of buildings, more or less elevated above the plain. The Gothic 
abbey which, with its tower, rises peacefully quite down in the valley, 
near the banks of the Avon, has, in every point of view, a most pic- 
turesque effect. The whole, too, has such a southern character, the air 
is so deliciously mild, that one fancies oneself in Italy, and cannot wonder 
that even the piratical Romans appreciated the advantages of this situation 
with the warm baths. It would therefore be incomprehensible to me, 
why this paradise, which unites in the most extraordinary degree the 
advantages of a great city with those of a romantic country residence, 
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had I not already become acquainted with the power of the only absolute 
sovereign in this constitutional country, namely, fashion.” 


While at Bath Mr. Beckford’s treasures of art, of course, became 
an object of the Director’s curiosity ; and although he intimates 
that neither at that princely gentleman’s house in the city, nor at 
his Tower in the vicinity, was he allowed sufficient time for exami- 
nation, yet the sketch of what the traveller saw leaves an impression 
on the reader’s mind of vast and various beauty, grandeur and gor- 
geousness. In the Tower besides pictures are rooms richly orna- 
mented with select works of another kind. Of the earthenware 
called majolica, adorned with paintings and coated with varnish, 
there is a most enviable collection. There are enamelled vessels of 
striking beauty among these specimens, which belong to the six- 
teenth century, having been manufactured and ornamented by dis- 
tinguished foreign artists. Our author speaks also in terms of high 
admiration of vessels of agate and nephrite, of Japan and Chinese 
porcelain, of glass, of gold, all several centuries old. He describes 
the furniture as corresponding in magnificence and costliness with 
the objects of virtu ; such as tables of giallo and verde antico, and 
other rare marbles. There is a cabinet adorned with fine Florentine 
mosaic, while cedar and other expensive kinds of wood abound. ‘The 
imagination absolutely reels amid such descriptions ; then what must 
be the effect when the whole is present to the senses ? But we must 
stop, after letting the Director be heard in his descant upon one 
apartment in Mr. Beckford’s mansion in Bath. 


“T shall never forget the dining-room, which, taken all in all, is per- 
haps one of the most beautiful in the world. Conceive a moderate apart- 
ment of agreeable proportions, whose walls are adorned with cabinet 
pictures, the noblest productions of Italian art of the time of Raphael, 
from the windows of which you overlook the whole paradisaical valley of 
the Avon, with the city of Bath, which was now steeped in sunshine. 
Conceive in it a company of men of genius and talent, between the num- 
ber of the Graces and Muses, whose spirits are duly raised by the choicest 
viands, in the preparation of which the refined culinary art of our days 
has displayed its utmost skill, by a selection of wines, such as nature and 
human care can preduce only on the must favoured spots of the earth, in 
the most favourable years, and you will agree with me that many things 
here meet in a culminating point, which, even singly, are calculated to 
rejoice the heart of man.” 


The result after reading Dr. Waagen’s present work is, that 
England is wonderfully rich in respect of treasures of art, and that 
such travellers as Passavant and himself have done more to enlighten 
the public on the subject than any native artists or connoisseurs have 
ever done. The beauty of English scenery too, the perfection of 
English Landscape Gardening, and the warmth of English hospi- 
tality, come strikingly out. We have only to add, that the translz- 
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tion of the work betokens not only a ripe German and English 
scholar, but a writer intimately acquainted with the fine arts, other- 
wise he could not have conveyed in our language the point and 
perspicuity of the original. 





Art. I].—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Volume 
the Seventh and last. London: Murray and Whittaker. 1838. 


Ir has been with feelings in some measure akin to those which we 
have experienced at the commencement of the last act in a magni- 
ficent drama, or when opening the last volume of an all-absorbing 
romance, the catastrophe of which was already known, that we 
have received the present portion of the life of one of the most en- 
gaging and lofty characters that ever appeared on earth. Again and 
again we have said that never, excepting on the eve of publication of 
some of Scott’s tales, have we so anxiously waited for the issuing from 
the press of any work as the several volumes of his life. To be sure 
the piece-meal manner of publication here adopted has been suf- 
ficiently tantalizing, and has repeatedly left us with provoking abrupt- 
ness just at the moment when curiosity and interest were at the 
highest pitch. ‘The complaint, however, cannot now be longer pre- 
ferred ; the mighty minstrel has been exhibited, bereft of all that 
ever distinguished him among men ; his tongue is mute for ever ; 
and, after the long and eager contemplation that held us in amaze- 
ment, we are at last enabled to breathe freely, and to allow the 
pantings of the heart gradually to subside. 

Having alluded to Scott’s novels we may just observe, that 
since his death, and especially since perusing portions of the work 
before us, never have we looked into any of those inimitable pro- 
ductions, in which such vivid pictures are to be found of the magi- 
cian himself, without experiencing the pressure of certain emotions 
that required the applause of philosophy and religious truths to keep 
under. Having for years had almost daily opportunities of scanning 
his features, of beholding the remarkable serenity of his bearing, 
and frequently of listening to his matchless discourse, and thence 
comparing and identifying him with himself, such a habit has been 
established, that whatever appears peculiarly characteristic in any of 
his tales sends the mind on painful excursions, and forces from us the 
irrational wish that such a man had never have grown old, or at 
least the selfish desire that he had lived beyond our time, were it 
but for the sake of sustaining the most delightful sympathies in re- 
gard to him, which his writings never, while he lived, failed to 
awaken. It requires an effort to believe that the tongue, which was 
so rich and various, should now be dumb for ever ; that the judg- 
ment which was so masculine, the moral energies which were so 
active and exalted, should have been, ere animal existence ceased, 
prostrated and all but obliterated. How ready are we mentally to 
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exclaim, His like we shall never again see! How nearly inclined to 
fret and lament that one -who had so long ministered unceasingly to 
our delight, and served to reconcile us to the world in spite of its 
many evils, should be withdrawn never more to charm but by those 
efforts which bring along with them a host of painful associations. 

It is fortunate, however, that though the charmer be mute, though 
his visage never more will attract the complacency of the world, 
there is preserved of him one of the fullest and most transparent 
pictures that ever has been bequeathed by the great and good. In 
the work before us, the hero of the story is to be heard and seen 
with a distinctness that is all but real, almost even to the tones of 
voice, and the contour of countenance; while, though a veil inter- 
venes between the reader and these realities, the heart of the man is 
palpable, the spirit breathes, and soul holds communion with soul. 
In this ethereal respect,we are here actually led into the presence of 
the departed; for Mr. Lockhart from overflowing stores, and by the 
exercise of great literary skill, has allowed his hero to speak most 
pleasantly and variously for himself. 

Independent of the peculiar value and interest belonging to Scott’s 
Life, considering him merely as a man of great genius and worth, 
independent of the lessons which this history affords to mankind, 
there is, as the biographer notices in the preface, a distinct point of 
importance in which the present work is to be viewed. It is pos- 
sible that a difference of opinion may exist with regard to the pre- 
cise value of Scott’s character, but no doubt has ever arisen con- 
cerning the fidelity of his portraitures of Scottish life and manners, 
both in past and contemporary periods. ‘The national character of 
Scotland, however, is rapidly passing away ; and but for the magi- 
cian whose wand arrested the fleeting realities and fixed them in im- 
perishable records, when standing “‘ a Borderer between two ages,” 
the pictures would not have been drawn and the images must have 
been for ever lost. 

We have more than once expressed our almost unqualified appro- 
bation of the present work, in so far as the biographer’s task is con- 
cerned; and one of the most apparent excellences of the performance 
consists in the unreserved spirit of fidelity evinced by the author. 
Scott is not made to appear a faultless monster. We are perfectly 
satisfied that Mr. Lockhart is sincere and honest when he declares 
that he despises the notion of painting a great and masculine cha- 
racter unfaithfully, of leaving out anything essential to the preser- 
vation of the man as he was, which it was in his power to produce 
and represent. There are in the present volume, for example, 
instances of a fearless openness, which it must have required con- 
siderable nerve to exhibit, and which, perhaps justly, must expose 
the biographer to charges of a severe nature. 

It can hardly be necessary to state to our readers that one of the 
most striking and affecting exhibitions in the present volume must 
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be that of the gradual breaking up of Scott’s constitution, physical 
and mental, till he became a complete but noble ruin. This exhibition 
acquires additional weight and pathos when it is observed that its 
subject was conscious of its progress, and that he struggled manfully 
against its inroads, and yet maintained a lofty serenity and che- 
rished a habitual resignation, even amid the most alarming symp- 
toms. To aman whohad so long enjoyed the sunshine of intellect, 
not to speak of the physical energies of an athletic frame, the ap- 
proach of that night in which his light was to set, and when oblivion 
and stupor were to possess him, offers a theme for consideration that 
is melancholy in proportion to the contrasts involved. It will be to 
the declension referred to that the majority of our extracts will have 
respect. 

This last volume has an ominous opening as regards Scott’s 
health, for it states that his constitution was, from successive attacks 
of the rheumatism, beginning to shake, and every aliment ended in 
aggravating his lameness. The period in question was winter 
1826-7. To make things worse instead of reserving his evenings 
as formerly to light reading, or the enjoyment of his family and 
friends, he now regarded every minute not spent at the desk as lost. 
We find that his Diary contains the following entry for De- 
cember 16. 


* Another bad night. I remember I used to think a slight illness was 
a luxurious thing. My pillow was then softened by the hand of affection, 
and the little cares put in exercise to soothe the languor or pain, were 
more flattering and pleasing than the consequences of the illness were 
disagreeable. It was a new scene to be watched and attended, and I used 
to think that the malade imaginaire gained something by his humour. It 
is different in the latter stages—the old post-chaise gets more shattered 
and out of order at every turn; windows will not be pulled up, dvors 
refuse to open, or being open will not shut again—which last is rather 
my case, There is some new subject of complaint every moment—your 
sicknesses come thicker and thicker—your comforting and sympathizing 
friends fewer and fewer—for why should they sorrow for the course of 
nature? The recollection of youth, health, and uninterrupted powers of 
activity, neither improved nor enjoyed, is a poor strain of comfurt. The 
best is, the long halt will arrive at last, and cure all. This was a day of 
labour, agreeably varied by a pain which rendered it scarce possible to sit 
upright. My journal is getting a vile chirurgical aspect. I begin to be 
afraid of the odd consequences complaints in the post equitem are said to 
produce. I shall tire of my journal. In my better days I had stories to 
tell; but death has closed the long dark avenue upon loves and friendships, 
and I look at them as through the grated door of a burial-place filled with 
monuments of those who were once dear to me, with no insincere wish 
that it may open for me at no distant period, provided such be the will of 
God. My pains were those of the heart, and had something flattering in 
their character ; if in the head, it was from the blow of a bludgeon gal- 
lantly received, and well paid back. I think I shall not live to the usual 
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verge of human existence; J shall never see the threescore and ten, and 
shall be summed up at a discount. No help for it, and no matter 
either.” 


We find, for instance, from a letter addressed to the biographer by 
a young man who was employed by Scott, about the period above 
mentioned, to copy papers connected with the Life of Buonaparte, 
that they commenced their several labours in the same apartment 
at six o’clock in the morning, and continued without intermission, 
excepting to take breakfast and dinner, which were served in the 
room beside them, till six o’clock in the evening; and all this Her- 
ae labour to pay off the enormous debt which was over the poet’s 

ead. 

There is a very characteristic letter of Scott’s to William Clerk, 
in anticipation of a personal quarrel which General Gourgand was 
likely to fasten on him in consequence of certain documents which 
appeared in the Life of Napoleon. I will not baulk him, Jackie, 
says Sir Walter ; for although he might have marched off upon the 
privileges of literature, he was resolved, should the affair come to 
hostile arbitriment, that Scotland should not be dishonoured through 
his sides. ‘The Frenchman’s wrath, however, burst forth in a very 
distant clap of thunder. 

Literary toil and the quarrel alluded to, were not the only incon- 
veniences which Scott had to bear up against ; for it appears, that 
between December 1826 and November 1827, the threatenings of 
severe treatment by certain Jewish brokers had caused him to make 
preparations for taking shelter in the sanctuary at Holyrood-house. 
But extreme measures were not after al] adopted, so that he was 
allowed to have the free use of his time for the benefit of his credi- 
tors. It could not, however, {have been greatly regretted had the 
Israelites made good their threats ; for in that case Scott must have 
had recourse to the usual legal measures for the sake of obtaining 
his liberation ; so that after resigning all his assets on the usual 
terms of sequestration, he would have been at perfect freedom to 
employ his time and pen for his own benefit, and as his taste and 
pleasure dictated. To the prospect of a sojourn in the sanctuary of 
Holyrood, it seems that the world is indebted for much that occurs in 
the first series of the Chronicles of the Canongate, and what pertains 
to the domicile of Chrystal Chroftangry. But the way in which to 
form anything like an adequate idea of Scott’s labours and sacrifices, 
is to take into consideration this statement,—that between January 
1826 and January 1528, the sale of his copyright and of his new 
works paid off very nearly 40,000/. of the enormous debt he had 
blindly incurred,—a marvel assuredly in the history of literature, 
and an achievement which richly deserved the vote of thanks which 
his creditors passed. Who could withhold his sympathy and ad- 
miration from such a hero after reading this statement, or who 
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would not have shed tears of delight had the writer of the follow- 
ing notices been observed when they were entered in his Diary ? 


“* My reflections in entering my own gate to day were of a very dif- 
ferent and more pleasing cast, than those with which [ left this place about 
six weeks ago. I! was then in doubt whether I should fly my country, or 
become avowedly bankrupt, and surrender up my library and household 
furniture, with the liferent of my estate, to sale. A man of the world 
will say I had better done so. No doubt, had J taken this course at once, 
I might have employed the money I have made since the insolvency of 
Constable and Robinson’s houses in compounding my debts. But 1 could 
not have slept sound as I now can, under the comfortable impression of 
receiving the thanks of my creditors, and the conscious feeling of dis- 
charging my duty as a man of honour and honesty. I see before mea 
long, tedious, and dark path, but it leads to stainless reputation. If I die 
in the harrows, as is very likely, I shall die with honour; if I achieve my 
task, I shall have the thanks of all concerned, and the approbation of my 
own conscience. And so I think I can fairly face the return of Christmas- 
day.’ 

** And again, on the 3lst December, he says :— 

*** Looking back to the conclusion of 1826, I observe that the last year 
ended in trouble and sickness, with pressures for the present and gloomy 
propects for the future. The sense of a great privation so lately sustained, 
together with the very doubtful and clouded nature of my private affairs, 
pressed hard upon my mind. I am now restored in constitution; and 
though I am still on troubled waters, yet I am rowing with the tide, and 
less than the continuation of my exertions of 1827 may, with God's 
blessing, carry me successfully through 1828, when we may gain a more 
open sea, if not exactly a safe port. Above all, my children are well. 
Sophia’s situation excites some natural anxiety ; but it is only the accom- 
plishment of the burden imposed on her sex. Walter is happy in the view 
of his majority, on which matter we have favourable hopes from the 
Horse-Guards. Anne is well and happy. Charles's entry on life under 
the highest patronage, and in a line for which, 1 hope, he is qualified, is 
about to take place presently. 

«©¢ For all these great blessings it becomes me well to be thankful to 
God, who in his good time and good pleasure, sends us good as well 


as evil.’ ” 


Scott was in the habit of characterizing the uniform reprint of the 
Novels, with illustrations and notes, as the Opus magnum,—a de- 
signation which the prodigious sale of the edition has fully war- 
ranted ; but this great undertaking, every one knows, only went 
part passu with many other literary enterprizes,which it is not ne- 
cessary for us particularly toenumerate. Nor was there any lack of 
tempting offers had he even doubled himself. 


«Mr. Charles Heath, the engraver, invites me to take charge of a 
yearly publication called the Keepsake, of which the plates are beyond 


comparison beautiful, but the letter-press indifferent enough. He proposes 
c2 
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L. 800 a-year if I would become editor, and IL. 400 if I would contribute 
from seventy to one hundred pages. I declined both, but tuld himI might 
give him some trifling thing or other. To become the stipendiary editor 
of a New-Year’s-Gift Book is not to be thought of, nor could I agree to 
work regularly, for any quantity of supply, at such a publication. Even 
the pecuniary view is not flattering, though Mr. Heath meant it should 
be so. One hundred of his close-printed pages, for which he offers L.400, 
are nearly equal to one volume of a novel. Each novel of three volumes 
brings L. 4000, and I remain proprietor of the mine after the first ore is 
scooped out.” The result of this negotiation with Mr. Heath was, that 
he received, for L. 500, the liberty of printing in his Keepsake the long 
forgotten juvenile drama of the House of Aspen, with My Aunt Margaret’s 
Mirror, and two other little tales, which had been omitted, at Ballantyne’s 
entreaty, from the second Chronicles of Croftangry. But Sir Walter 
regretted having meddled in any way with the toyshop of literature, and 
would never do so again, though repeatedly offered very large sums—nor 
even when the motive of private regard was added, upon Mr. Allen 
Cunningham’s lending his name to one of these painted bladders. 

“In the same week that Mr. Heath made his proposition, Sir Walter 
received another which he thus disposes of in his Diary :—‘ 1 have an 
invitation from Messrs. Saunders and Ottley, booksellers, offering me from 
L. 1500 to L. 2000 annually to conduct a journal ; but I am their humble 
servant. I am too indolent to stand to that sort of work, and I must pre- 
serve the undisturbed use of my leisure, and possess my soul in quiet. A 
large income is not my object; I must clear my debts; and that is to be 


done by writing things of which I can retain the property. Made my 
excuses accordingly.” 


Think of a man considering 400/. as not worth his while for one 
hundred close-printed pages of the Keepsake! Is there a living 
author who would not jump at the offer ? We believe not one. The 
fact is, that since Scott’s time a gradual depreciation has attended 
the wages of literary labour, and that his enormous gains have ope- 
rated in some measure both to swell the host of litterateurs and to 
bring the calling of the writers of light works into contempt,—the 
tinselled Annuals having a like tendency. But while Mr. Lock- 
hart sneers at these “ painted bladders,”’ he ought to remember that 
he has contributed to them himself, at least in one instance which 
we can point out. He ought to bear in mind that an Edinburgh 
publication, Janus by name, was indebted to his pen, although, it 
never saw a second year. 

In the spring of 1828, Sir Walter spent some weeks in London. 


We find him on the 19th of May dining with the Duchess of Kent, 
and recording as follows :— 


« Dined by command with the Duchess of Kent. I was very kindly 
recognised by Prince Leopold—and presented to the little Princess Victoria 
—I hope they will change her name—the heir-apparent to the crown as 
things now stand. How strange that so large and fine a family as that of 
his late Majesty should have died off, or decayed into old age, with so few 
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descendants. Prince George of Cumberland is, they say, a fine boy about 
nine years old—a bit of a Pickle. This little ladv is educating with much 
care, and watched so closely that no busy maid has a moment to whisper 
‘ You are heir of England.’ I suspect if we could dissect the little heart, 
we should find that some pigeon or other bird of the air had carried the 
matter. She is fair, like the Royal family—the Duchess herself very 
pleasing and affable in her manners. I sat by Mr. Spring Rice, a very 
agreeable man. There were also Charles Wynn and his lady—and the 
evening, fur a court evening, went agreeably off. I am commanded for 
two days by Prince Leopold, but will send excuses.” 


In 1829, we find Scott multifariously engaged in writing; but we 
also find that by this time he had become subject to certain 
haemorrhages which were relieved by copious cupping. The break- 


ing up of his constitution was making sure progress. We read 
that on the 15th of February 1830, 


«« About two o’clock in the afternoon, he returned from the Parliament 
House apparently in his usual state, and found an old acquaintance, Miss 
Young of Hawick, waiting to show him some MS. memoirs of her father 
(a dissenting minister of great worth and talents), which he had under- 
taken to revise and correct forthe press. The old lady sat by him for 
half an hour while he seemed to be occupied with her papers; at length 
he rose, as if to dismiss her, but sunk down again—a slight convulsion 
agitating his features. After a few minutes he got up and staggered tothe 
drawing-room,where Anne Scottand my sister Violet Lockhart were sitting. 
They rushed to meet him, but he fell at all his length on the fluor ere they 
could reach him. He remained speechless for about ten minutes, by 
which time a surgeon had arrived and bled him. He was cupped again 
in the evening, and gradually recovered possession of speech and of all 
his faculties in so far that, the occurrence being kept quiet, when he ap- 
peared abroad again after a short interval, people in general did not seem 
to have observed any serious change. He submitted to the utmost severity 
of regimen, tasting nothing but pulse and water for some weeks, and the 
alarm of his family and intimate friends subsided. By and by he again 
mingled in society much as usual, and seems to have almost persuaded 
himself that the attack had proceeded merely from the stomach, though 
his letters continued ever and anon to drop hints that the symptoms re- 
sembled apoplexy or paralysis. When we recollect that both his father 
and his elder brother died of paralysis, and consider the terrible violences 
of agitation and exertion to which Sir Walter had been subjected during 
the four preceding years, the only wonder is that this blow (which had, I 
suspect, several indistinct harbingers) was deferred so long ; there can 
be none that it was soon followed by others of the same description.” 


Still he struggled manfully against his malady, and covered, says 
his biographer, during 1830, almost as many sheets with his MS. 
as in 1829. Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft for Murray’s Fa-. 
mily Library, being one of the works in hand, and also a Fourth 
Series of the Tales of a Grandfather—the subject being French 
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history. In both of these works, however, Mr, Lockhart remarks 
there is a cloudiness .of words and arrangement. Yet we find that 
a lady, described as a person of rank, had so far mistaken his atten- 
tions, as to suppose him only prevented by modesty from offering 
her his hand, about the very time when this cloudiness was dis- 
closing itself. 

Coming down to the autumn of 1830, the inroads of nervous dis- 
ease had been making still more visible progress to the apprehen- 
sion of Scott’s family circle ; and the deep interest which he always 
took in politics, seems to have been awakened to a distressing and 
exhausting pitch by the question of Reform that was absorbing the 
public mind, but in no quarter of the empire more decidedly than in 
Scotland. The French revolution too, and the fear of the doc- 
trines likely thence to be wafted to our shores, were at the time an- 
noying him. He attended country and public meetings, and there 
spoke boldly against the popular party, receiving for his reward 
the strongest expressions of dislike, and not being entirely safe 
from personal violence. Sir Walter’s high Conservatism, his con- 
tempt of the unwashed artificers, and the danger to which he was 
consequently exposed, will be gathered from the passages we now 
extract. 


“The first of these meetings was one of the freeholders of Roxburgh, 
held at Jedburgh on the 21st of March, and there, to the distress and 
alarm of his daughter, he insisted on being present, and proposing one of 
the Tory resolutions,—which he did in a speech of some length, but deli- 
vered in a tone so low, and with such hesitation in utterance, that only a 
few detached passages were intelligible to the bulk of the audience. 

‘©* We are told’ (said he) ‘ on high authority, that France is the model 
for us,—that we and all the other nations ought to put ourselves to school 
there,—and endeavour to take out our degrees at the University of Parts. 
—The French are a very ingenious people; they have often tried to 
borrow from us, and now we should repay the obligation by borrowing a 
leaf from them. But I fear there is an incompatibility between the tastes 
and habits of France and Britain, and that we may succeed as ill in copy- 
ing them, as they have hitherto done in copying us. We in this district 
are proud, and with reason, that the first chain-bridge was the work of a 
Scotchman. It still hangs were he erected it, a pretty long time ago. 
The French heard of our invention, and determined to introduce it, but 
with great improvements and embellishments. A friend of my own saw 
the thing tried. It was on the Seine, at Marly. The French chain-bridge 
looked lighter and airier than the prototype. Every Englishman present 
was disposed to confess that we had been beat at our own trade. But by 
and by the gates were opened, and the multitude were to pass over. It 
began to swing rather formidably beneath the pressure of the good com- 
pany ; and by the time the architect, who led the procession in great pomp 
and glory, reached the middle, the whole gave way, and he, worthy, 
patriotic artist, was the first who got aducking. ‘hey had forgot the 
great middle bolt,—or rather, this ingenious person had conceived that to 
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be aclumsy louking feature, which might safely be dispensed with, while 
he put some invisible gimcrack of hisown to supply its place.’ Here Sir 
Walter was interrupted by violent hissing and hvoting from the popul:ce, 
who had flocked in and occupied the greater part of the Court-House. 
He stood calmly till the storm subsided, and resumed ; but the friend, 
whose notes are before me, could not catch what he said, until his voice 
rose with another illustration of the old style. ‘ My friends,’ he said,‘ I 
am old and failing, and you think me full of very silly p:ejudices; but I 
have seen a good deal of public men, and thought a good deal of public 
affairs in my day, and I can't help suspecting, that the manufacturers of 
this new constitution, are like a parcel of schoolboys taking to pieces a 
watch which used to go tolerably well for all practical purposes, in the 
conceit that they can put it together again far better than the old watch- 
maker. I fear they will fail when they come to the reconstruction, and I 
should not, I confess, be much surprised if it were to turn out that their 
first step had been to break the main-spring.’—Here he was again stopped 
by a confused Babel of contemptuous sounds, which seemed likely to 
render further attempts ineffectual. He, abruptly and unheard, proposed 
his Resolution, and then turning to the riotous artisans, exclaimed, * I 
regard your gabble no more than the geese on the green.’ His counte- 
nance glowed with indignation, as he resumed his seat on the bench. But 
when, a few moments afterwards, the business being over, ‘he rose to 
withdraw, every trace of pas:ion was gone. He turned round at the door, 
and bowed to the assembly. ‘Two or three, not more, renewed their hiss- 
ing ; he bowed again, and took leave in the words of the doomed gladiator, 
which I hope none who had joined in the insults understood—* Mort- 


TURUS VOS SALUTO.’ ” 


On the 18th of May, 1831, says Mr. Lockhart,— 





‘¢ T witnessed a scene which must dwell painfully upon many memories 
besides mine. ‘The rumoursof brick-bat and bludgeon work at the hust- 
ings of this month were so prevalent, that Sir Walter’s family, and not 
less zealously the Tory candidate for Roxburghshire himself, tried every 
means to dissuade him from attending the election for that country. We 
thought over night that we had succeeded, and, indeed, as the result of 
the vote was not at all doubtful, there was not the shadow of a reason for 
his appearing on this occasion. About seven in the morning, however, 
when I came down stairs intending to ride over to Jedburgh, I found he 
had countermanded my horse, ordered the carriage to the door, and was 
already impatient to be off for the scene of action. We found the town 
in a most tempestuous state : in fact it was almost wholly in the hands of 
a disciplined rabble, chiefly weavers from Hawick, who marched up and 
down with drums and banners, and then, after filling the Court-hall, lined 
the streets, grossly insulting every one who did not wear the reforming 
colours. Sir Walter’s carriage, as it advanced towards the house of the 
Shortreed family, was pelted with stones ; one or two fell into it, but none 
touched him. He breakfasted with the widow and children of his old 
friend, and then walked to the Hall between me and one of the young 
Shortreeds. He was saluted with groans and blasphemies all the way— 
and I blush to add that a woman spat upon him from a window ; but this 
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last contumely I think he did not observe. The scene within was much 
what has been described under the date of March 21st, except that though 
he attempted to speak from the Bench, nota word was audible, such was 
the frenzy. Young Harden was returned by a great majority, 40 to 19, 
and we then with difficulty gained the inn where the carriage had been 
put up. But the aspect of the street was by that time such, that several 
of the gentlemen on the Whig side came and entreated us not to attempt 
starting from the front of our inn. One of them, Lieutenant R. Elliot of 
the Royal Navy, lived in the town, or rather in a villa adjoining it, to the 
rear of the Spread Eagle. Sir Walter was at last persuaded to accept 
this courteous adversary’s invitation, and accompanied him through some 
winding lanes to his residence. Peter Mathieson by and by brought the 
carriage thither, in the same clandestine method, and we escaped from 
Jedburgh—with one shower more of stones at the Bridge. I believe there 
would have been a determined onset at that spot, but for the zeal of three 
or four sturdy Darnickers (Joseph Shillinglaw, carpenter, being their 


Coryphzeus), who had, unobserved by us, clustered themselves beside the 
footman in the rumble.” 


Scenes of a nature like these must have proved injurious to Scott, 
breaking down as he was, both in spirit and body, by an accu- 
mulation of complaints. We find him about the same date declarin 


that the ‘task of pumping my brains becomes inevitably harder, 
when 


* Both chain pumps are choked below.’ ” 


He was engaged upon Count Robert of Paris and Castle Dan- 
gerous, but his efforts ceased to give satisfaction to James Ballan- 
tyne,—the latter circumstance being the source of much annoyance. 
Apoplectic paralysis had affected his nerves and speech; doctors were 
in frequent attendance ; a limited diet was strictly enforced ; and yet 
he worked on. Lockhart says that one distressing symptom be- 
came quite apparent, viz. a constant setting tasks to the memory, 
arising obviously from the fear that this prodigious engine had lost 
or was losing its tenacity. But we must hasten forward and meet 
him at Malta on his way to Naples, whither he had been persuaded 
to proceed in hopes that the voyage and a warm climate might reno- 
vate his constitution. The following passages are from the Memo- 
randa of a Scotch lady, Mrs. Davy, whom he had the pleasure to 
meet at that island. 


‘«* Sunday Morning, December 5, Sir Walter spent chiefly in St John’s 
Church, the beautiful temple and burying-place of the knights, and 
there he was much pleased and interested. On Monday the 6th he 
dined at the Chief-Justice, Sir John Stoddart’s, when I believe he par- 
took too freely of porter and champagne fcr one in his invalid state, 
On Tuesday morning (the 7th), cn looking from one of our windows 
across the street I observed him sitting in an easy-chair in the parlour 
of his hotel, a book in his hand, and apparently reading attentively :— 
his window was wide open, and I remember wishing much for the 
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power of making a picture of him just ashe sat. But about 11 o’clock 
Miss Scott came over to me, looking much frightened, and saying 
that she feared he was about to have another paralytic attack. He 
had, she said, been rather confused in mind the day before, and the 
dinner-party had been too much for him. She had observed that on trying 
to answer a note from the Admiral that morning, he had not been able to 
form a letter on the paper, and she thought he was now sitting in a sort 
of stupor. She begged that Dr. Davy would visit him as soon as possible, 
and that I would accompany him, so that he might not suppose it a medi- 
cal visit, for to all such he had an utter objection. I sent for Dr. D. 
instantly, and the moment he returned we went together to the hotel. 
We found Sir Walter sitting near a fire, dressed, as I had seen him just 
before, in a large silk dressing-gown, his face a goud deal flushed, and his 
eyes heavy. He rose, however, as I went up tu him, and, addressing me 
by my mother’s name, ‘ Mrs. Fletcher,’ asked kindly whether I was quite 
recovered from a little illness I had complained of the day before, and then 
walked to a table on the other side of the room, to look at some views of 
the new Volcano in the Mediterranean, which, by way of apology for our 
early visit, we had carried with us. With these he seemed pleased ; but 
there was great indistinctness in his manner of speaking. He soon after 
sat down, and began, of his own accord, to converse with Dr. Davy on 
the work he was then engaged in—the Life of Sir Humphry—saying that 
he was truly glad he was thus engaged, as he did not think justice had 
been done to the character of his friend by Dr. Paris. In speaking of the 
scientific distinction attained by Sir Humphry, he said, ‘ I hope, Dr. 
Davy, your mother lived to see it. There must have been such great 
pleasure in that to her.” We both remember with much interest this 
kindly little observation; and it was but one of many that dropt from him 
as naturally at the different times we met, showing that, ‘ fallen’ as ‘ the 
mighty’ was, and ‘ his weapons of war perished,’ the springs of fancy dried 
up, and memory on most subjects much impaired, his sense of the value 
of home-bred worth and affection was in full force.” 


While at Naples, Sir Walter received great attention from a 
number of distinguished individuals, foreign as well as native. 
Among these the celebrated Sir William Gell deserves particular 
notice, one of the best of Cicerones that could anywhere be found 
to Pestum, Pompeii, &c. We quote from Sir William’s Me- 
moranda a few particulars. 


* When Sir Walter was presented at Court, the King received him 
with marked attention, and insisted on his being seated, on account of his 
infirmity. They both spoke, and the by-standers observed that His 
Majesty mentioned the pleasure he had received from reading the works 
of his visiter. Sir Walter answered in French, but not in a clear tone of 
voice ; and he afterwards observed, that he and the King parted mutually 
pleased with the interview, considering that neither had heard one word 
of what was uttered by the other. 

“On the 17th of January I took Sir Walter to dine with the venerable 
Archbishop of Tarentum,a prelate in his 90th year, but yet retaining bis 
faculties unimpaired, and the warmer feelings of youth, with well-known 
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hospitality. The two elders seemed mutually pleased with the interview, 
but the difficulties of language were opposed to any very agreeable con- 
versation. 

* On the 26th of January I attended Sir Walter in a boat, with several 
friends, to the ruins of a Roman villa, supposed by Mr. Hamilton and 
others to have been that of Pollio, and situated upon a ruck in the sea at 
the extremity of the promontory of Posilipo. It was by no means the 
recollection of Pollio that induced Sir Walter to make this excursion. A 
story existed that out of an opening in the floor of one of the rooms in this 
villa, aspectre robed in white occasionally appeared, whence the place 
had acquired the name of La Casa degli Spiriti, and none had presumed 
to inhabit it. The fact was, that a third story had been built upon the 
Roman ruins, and this being only inhabited by paupers, had fallen into 
decay, so as to endanger one angle of the fabric, and the police, for fear of 
accident, had ordered that it should remain untenanted. The house is 
situated upon a rock projecting into the sea, but attached on one side to 
the mainland. An entrance for a boat has been left in the basement 
story, and it is probable that a sort of open court, into which the sea 
enters at the back of the house, and in which is the staircase, was 
constructed for the purpose of cooling the apartments in the heat of summer, 
by means of the perpetual heaving and sinking of the ocean which takes 
place even in the calmest weather. The staircase was too much ruined for 
Sir Walter to ascend with safety, but he appeared satisfied with what he 
saw, and took some interest in the proofs which the appearance of the opus 
reticulatum, high up in the external walls, afforded of the antiquity of the 

lace. 

Be On the 9th of February Sir Walter went to Pompeii, where, with several 
ladies and gentlemen at that time resident in Naples, I accompanied him. 
I did not go in the same carriage, but, arriving at the street of the Tombs, 
found him already almost tired before he had advanced 100 yards. With 
great difficulty I forced him to accept the chair in which | was carried, 
supplying its place with another for myself, tied together with cords and 
handkerchiefs. He thus was enabled to pass through the city without 
more fatigue, and I was sometimes enabled to call his attention to such 
objects as were the most worthy of remark. To these observations, how- 
ever, he seemed generally nearly insensible, viewing the whole and not the 
parts, with the eye, not of an antiquary, but a poet, and exclaiming fre- 
quently ‘ The city of the Dead,’ without any other remark. An excavation 
had been ordered for him, but it produced nothing more than a few dells, 
hinges, and other objects of brass, which are found every day. Sir Walter 
seemed to view, however, the splendid mosaic, representing a combat of the 
Greeks and Persians, with more interest, and, seated upon a table whence 
he could look down upon it, he remained some time to examine it. We 
dined at a large table spread in the Forum, and Sir Walter was cheerful 
and pleased. In the evening he was a little tired, but felt no bad effects 
from the excursion to the City of the Dead.” 


Scott had wished to return to England by the route of the Tyrol 
and Germany, having in contemplation an interview with Goéthe at 
Weimar. That poet’s death, however, prevented the fulfilment of 
this design, and acted powerfully on the traveller. His impatience 
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to get home became extreme, for all his fine dreams of recovery 
seemed to vanish at once. ‘“ Alas!’ he exclaims, “ but he at least 
died at home. Let us to Abbotsford.” From this date the great 
Minstrel’s history is one that touches the feelings in an extraor- 
dinary manner. It is pathetic and awakening in a remarkable 
degree. 


“‘ The last jotting,” says Mr. Lockhart, “ of Sir Walter’s Diary, 
perhaps the last specimen of his handwriting records his starting 
from Naples on the 16th of April.” We find, however, some 
notices from Sir William Gell’s pen of the illustrious invalid’s 
stay in Rome, in which there is a glimpse or two of sunshine, on! 
to be rendered the more affecting by the general melancholy of the 
remaining narrative. Could admiration and assiduous attentions 
on the part of the great have banished solicitude and ailments 
Scott’s must have been a happy and flattering journey. Sir Wil- 
liam Gell writes, 


‘‘Soon after his arrival I took Sir Walter to St. Peter’s, which he had 
resolved to visit, that he might see the tomb of the last of the Stuarts. I 
took him to one of the side doors, in order to shorten the walk, and by great 
good fortune met with Colonel Blair and Mr. Phillips, under whose pro- 
tection he accomplished his purpose. We contrived to tie a glove round 
the point of his stick, to prevent his slipping in some degree, but to conduct 
him was really a source of danger and alarm, owing to his infirmity and 
total want of caution. He has been censured for not having frequently 
visited the treasures of the Vatican—but by those only who were unac- 
quainted with the difficulty with which he moved. Days and weeks must 
have been passed in this immense museum, in order to have given him any 
idea of its value, nor do I know that it would have been possible for him to 
have ascended the rugged stairs, or to have traced its corridors and inter- 
minable galleries, in the state of reduced strength and dislike to being 
assisted under which he then laboured. 

‘*On the 8th of May we all dined at the Palace of the Duchess Torlonia 
with a very large company. The dinner was very late and very splendid, 
and from the known hospitality of the family it was probable that Sir Wal- 
ter, in the heat of conversation, and with servants on all sides pressing him 
to eat and drink, as is their custom at Rome, might be induced to eat more 
than was safe for his malady. Colonel Blair, who sat next him, was re- 
quested to take care that this should not happen. Whenever | observed 
him, however, Sir Walter appeared always to be eating; while the Duchess, 
who had discovered the nature of the office imposed on the Colonel, was 
by no means satisfied, aud after dinner observed that it was an odd sort of 
friendship which consisted in starving one’s neighbour to death when he had 
a good appetite, and there was dinner enough. 

‘Tt was at this entertainment that Sir Walter met with the Duke and 
Duchess of Corchiano, who were both well read in his works, and delighted 
to have been in company with him. This acquaintanee might have led to 
some agreeable consequences had Sir Walter’s life been spared, for the 
Duke told him he was possessed of a vast collection of papers, giving true 
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accounts of all the murders, poisonings, intrigues, and curious adventures of 
all the great Roman families during many centuries, all which were at his 
service to copy and publish in his own way as historical romances, only dis- 
guising the names, so as not to compromise the credit of the existing 
descendants of the families in question. Sir Walter listened to the Duke 
for the remainder of the evening, and was so captivated with all he heard 
from that amiable and accomplished personage, that at one moment he 
thought of remaining for a time at Rome, and at another he vowed he 
would return there in the ensuing winter. Whoever has read any of these 
memoirs of Italian families, of which many are published and very many 
exist in manuscript, will acknowledge how they abound in strange events 
and romantic stories, and may form some idea of the delight with which 


Sir Walter imagined himself on the point of pouncing upon a treasure after 
his own heart.”’ 


Had the magician of the northrecovered his health and lived a few 
years longer, how splendid might have been the fruits of his visit to 
Malta and Italy! And yet it will be generally admitted that no 
work of his, whether scenery or character be considered, ever 
reached that pre-eminence which distinguishes those that belong to 
his native country, a thing to be expected of a writer who enter- 
tained an inextinguishable yearning of love for the land of his fore- 
fathers, as some of our few remaining extracts poignantly illustrate. 


After the 11th of May we read, 


“The irritation of impatience, which had for a moment been suspended 
by the aspect and society of Rome, returned the moment he found himself 
on the road, and seemed to increase hourly. His companions could with 
difficulty prevail on him to see even the Falls of Verni, or the Church of 
Santa Croce at Florence. On the17th,acold and dreary day, they passed 
the Apennines, and dined on the top of the mountains. The snow and 
the pines recalled Scotland, and he expressed pleasure at the sight of them. 
That night they reached Bologna, but he would see none of the interesting 
objects there—and next day, hurrying in like manner through Ferrara, 
he proceeded as far as Monselice. On the 19th he arrived at Venice; 
and he remained there till the 23rd; but showed no curiosity about any 
thing except the Bridge of Sighs and the adjoining dungeons—down into 
which he would scramble, though the exertion was exceedingly painful to 
him. On the other historical features of that place—one so sure in other 
days to have inexhaustible attractions for him—he would not even look; 
and it was the same with all that he came within reach of—even with the 
fondly anticipated chapel at Inspruck—as they proceeded through the 
Tyrol, and so onwards, by Munich, Ulm, and Heidelberg, to Frankfort. 
Here (June 5) he entered a bookseller’s shop; and the people seeing an 
English party, brought out among the first things a lithographed print of 
Abbotsford. He said,‘ I know that already, sir,’ and hastened back to the 
inn without being recognised. ‘Though in some parts of the journey the 
had very severe weather, he repeatedly wished to travel all the night as 
wellas all the day ; and the symptoms of an approaching fit were so obvious, 
that he was more than once bled, ere they reached Mayence, by the hand 
of his affectionate domestic. 
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* At this town they embarked on the 8th June in the Rhine steam-boat; 
and while they descended the famous river through its most picturesque 
region, he seemed to enjoy, though he said nothing, the perhaps unrivalled 
scenery it presented to him. His eye was fixed on the successive crags 
and castles, and ruined monasteries, each of which had been celebrated in 
some German ballad familiar to his ear, and all of them blended in the 
immortal panorama of Childe Harold. But so soon as he resumed his 
carriage at Cologne, and nothing but flat shores, and here and there a 
grove of poplars and a village spire were offered to the vision, the weight 
of misery sunk down again upon him. It was near Nimeguen, on the 
evening of the 9th, that he sustained another serious attack of apoplexy, 
combined with paralysis. Niculson’s lancet restored, after the lapse of 
some minutes, the signs of animation; but this was the crowning blow. 
Next day he insisted on resuming his journey, and on the 11th was lifted 
from the carriage into a steam-buat at Rotterdam.” 


Scott lay in London for some weeks, when an universal interest 
and sympathy was manifested in his behalf. His condition daring 


this period was generally that of stupor. We quote from the 
memorandum of Dr. Ferguson : 


“* When I saw Sir Walter he was lying in the second floor back-room 
of the St. James’s Hotel, in Jermyn Street, in a state of stupor, from which, 
however, he could be roused for a moment by being addressed, and then 
he recognised those about him, but immediately relapsed. I think I never 
saw anything more magnificent than the symmetry of his colossal bust, 
as he lay on the pillow with his chest and neck exposed. During the time 
he was in Jermyn Street he was calm but never collected, and in general 
either in absolute stupor or ina waking dream. He never seemed to know 
where he was, but imagined himself to be still in the steam-boat. The 
rattling of carriages, and the noises of the street sometimes disturbed this 
illusion, and then he fancied himself at the polling booth of Jedburgh, 
where he had been insulted and stoned. 

“¢ During the whole of this period of apparent helplessness, the great 
features of his character could not be mistaken. He always exhibited 
great self-possession, and acted his part with wonderful power whenever 
visited, though he relapsed the next moment into the stupor from which 
strange voices had roused him. A gentleman stumbled over a chair in 
his dark room ;—he immediately started up, and though unconscious that 
it was a friend, expressed as much concern and feeling as if he had never 
been labouring under the irritability of disease. It was impossible even 
for those who most constantly saw and waited on him in his then deplorable 
condition, to relax from the habitual deference which he had always in- 
spired. He expressed his will as determinedly as ever, and enforced it 
with the same apt and good-natured irony as he was wont to use. 

«+ At length his constant yearning to return to Abbotsford induced his 
physicians to consent to his removal, and the moment this was notified to 
him it seemed to infuse new vigour into his frame. It was on a calm, 
clear afternoon of the 7th July, that every preparation was made for his 
embarkation on board the steam-boat. He was placed on a chair by his 
faithful servant Nicolson, half-dressed, and loosely wrapt in a quilted 
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dressing-gown. He requested Lockhart and myself to wheel him towards 
the light of the open window, and we both remarked the vigorous lustre 
of his eye. He sat there silently gazing on space for more than half an 
hour, apparently wholly occupied with his own thoughts, and having no 
distinct perception of where he was or how he came there. He suffered 
himself to be lifted into his carriage, which was surrounded by a crowd, 
among whom were many gentlemen on horseback, who had loitered about 
to gaze on the scene.” 


In the journey both on sea and land from London to Abbotsford, 
Sir Walter’s prustration was rarely interrupted. But when he came 
near to Tweedside and to his home, the charm of familiar and 
strongly- beloved scenes operated with wonderful power upon him. 


** As we descended the vale of the Gala he began to gaze about him, 
and by degrees it was obvious that he was recognising the features of that 
familiar landscape. Presently he murmured a name or two— Gala 
Water, surely—Buckholm—Torwoodlee.’ As we rounded the hill at 
Ladhope, and the outline of the Eildons burst on him, he became greatly 
excited, and when turning himself on the couch his eye caught at length 
his own towers, at the distance of a mile, he sprang up with a cry of 
delight. ‘Ihe river being in flood we had to go round a few miles b 
Melrose bridge, and during the time this occupied, his wuods and house 
being within prospect, it required occasionally both Dr. Watson’s strength 
and mine, in addition to Nicolson’s, to keep him in the carriage. After 
passing the bridge the road for a couple of miles loses sight of Abbotsford, 
and he relapsed into his stupor; but on gaining the bank immediately 
above it, his excitement became again ungovernable. 

* Mr. Laidlaw was waiting at the porch, and assisted us in lifting him 
into the dining-room, where his bed had been prepared. He sat bewil- 
dered for a few moments, and then resting his eye on Laidlaw, said, ‘ Ha! 
Willie Laidlaw! O man, how often have I thought ofyou!’ By this time 
his dogs had assembled about his chair—they began to fawn upon him and 
lick his hands, and he alternately sobbed and smiled over them, until sleep 
oppressed him.” 


We think these sentences will fill many an eye with tears. The 
morning after his arrival at his own hall, he awoke quite conscious 
where he was. He desired to be wheeled through his rooms. “ I 
have seen much,” he said, ‘‘ but nothing like my ain house.” He 
was gentle as an infant, continues his biographer. Next morning 
he was still better, and enjoyed the open air for a couple of hours. 
He then desired to be placed in his library so as that he might look 
down upon the Tweed. These are touching little incidents, that are 
far more affecting in narrative than any theatrical display, in the 
form of fine speeches and dramatic effect, could be. But the crystal 
Tweed did not absorb the whole of Sir Walter’s remaining con- 
sciousness, for he expressed a wish that his son-in-law would 
read to him ; and when asked from what book, he said, ‘* Need you 
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ask? There is but one.” And after listening to the 14th chapter 
of St. John’s Gospel, he added, “ Well, this is a great comfort.” 

He sometimes called for a little of Crabbe’s poetry, and evinced 
more’or less, though a gradually declining power, of memory and 
judgment. We read that on the 17th of July, 


“He appeared revived somewhat, and was again wheeled about on the . 
turf. Presently he fell asleep in his chair, and after dozing for perhaps 
half an hour, started awake, and shaking the plaids we had put about him 
from off his shoulders, said, ‘ This is sad idleness. I shall forget what I 
have been thinking of, if I don’t set it down now. Take me into my own 
ruom, and fetch the keys of my desk.’ He repeated this so earnestly that 
we could not refuse; his daughters went into his study, opened his writ- 
ing-desk, and laid paper and pens in the usual order, and I then moved 
him through the hall and into the spot where he had always been accus- 
tomed to work. When the chair was placed at the desk, and he found 
himself in the old position, he smiled and thanked us, and said, ‘ Now give 
me my pen and leave me for a little to myself.’ Sophia put the pen into 
his hand, and he endeavoured to close his fingers upon it, but they refused 
their office—it dropped on the paper. He sank back among his pillows, 
silent tears rolling down his cheeks; but composing himself by and by, 
motioned to me to wheel him out of doors again. Laidlaw met us at the 
porch, and took his turn of the chair. Sir Walter, after a little while, 
again dropt into slumber. When he was awaking, Laidlaw said to me 
‘Sir Walter has had a little repose.’ ‘No, Willie,’ said he—‘ no repose 
for Sir Walter but in the grave.’ The tears again rushed from his eyes. 
‘Friends,’ said he, ‘ don’t let me expose myself—get me to bed—that’s the 
only place.’ ” 


One scene more,— 


“Perceiving, towards the close of August, that the end was near, and 
thinking it very likely that Abbotsford might soon undergo many changes, 
and myself, at all events, never see it again, | felt a desire to have some 
image preserved of the interior apartments as occupied by their founder, and 
invited from Edinburgh for that purpose Sir Walter’s dear friend, William 
Allan—whose presence, I well knew, would even under the circumstances 
of that time be nowise troublesome to any of the family, but the contrary 
in all respects. Mr. Allan willingly complied, and executed a series of 
beautiful drawings, which may probably be engraved hereafter. He also 
shared our watchings, and witnessed all but thelast moments. Sir Walter’s 
cousins, the ladies of Ashestiel, came down frequently, for a day or two at 
a time; and did whatever sisterly affections could prompt, both for the 
sufferer and his daughters. Miss Barbara Scott (daughter of his uncle 
Thomas), and Mrs. Scott of Harden, did the like. 

“ As | was dressing on the morning of Monday the 17th of September, 
Nicolson came into my room, and told me that his master had awoke in a 
state of composure and consciousness, and wished to see me immediately. 
I found him entirely himself, though in the last extreme of feebleness. His 
eyewas clear and calm—every trace of the wild fire of delirium extinguished. 
‘Lockhart,’ he said, ‘I may have but a minute to speak to you. My dear, 
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be a good man—be virtuous—be religious—be a good man. Nothing else 
will give you any comfort when you come to lie here.’—He paused, and I 
said, ‘ Shall I send for Sophia and Anne ?’—*‘ No,’ said he, ‘ don’t disturb 
them. Poor souls! I know they were up all night—God bless you all.’— 
With this he sunk into a very tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he scarcely after- 
wards gave any sign of consciousness, except for an instant on the arrival 
of hissons. They, on learning that the scene was about to close, obtained 
anew leave of absence from their posts, and both reached Abbotsford on 
the 19th. About half-past one p.m., on the 21st of September, Sir Walter 
breathed his last, in the presence of all his children. It was a beautiful 
day—so warm that every window was wide open—and so perfectly still, 
that the sound of all others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple of 
the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as we knelt around the 
bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed his eyes.” 


Such was the termination of a great and good man’s career, has- 
tened, no doubt, by a dangerous and inordinate ambition, which in 
the face of prudence and open dealing landed him in a labyrinth of 
difficulties from which it cost him his life to extricate himself. In 
his speculation about the mystery which Scott kept up in regard to 
his fictions and his business-concerns, the biographer’s sagacity and 
impartiality may be discovered, and the value of the work shortly 
tested. The extract at any rate about to be introduced, saves us 
the labour of seeking for any other theory, and from the attempt 
particularly to characterize the life as a literary effort, which would 
necessarily be unsatisfactory. 


‘The whole system of conceptions and aspirations, of which his early 
active life was the exponent, resolves itself into a romantic idealization of 
Scottish aristocracy. He desired to secure for his descendants (for himself 
he had very soon acquired something infinitely more flattering to self-love 
and vanity) a decent and honourable middle station—in a scheme of life so 
constituted originally, and which his fancy pictured as capable of being so 
revived, so as to admit of the kindliest personal contact between (almost) 
the peasant at the plough, and the magnate with revenues rivalling tle 
munarch’s. It was the patriarchal—the clan system that he thought of; 
one that never prevailed even in Scotland, within the historical period, that 
is to say, except in the Highlands, and in his own dear Borderland. This 
system knew nothing of commerce—as little certainly of literature beyond 
the raid-ballad of the wandering harper— 

‘High placed in hall—a welcome guest.’ 
His filial reverence of imagination shrunk from marring the antique, if bar- 
barous, simplicity. 1 suspect that at the highest elevation of his literary 
renown—when princes bowed to his name, and nations thrilled at it—he 
would have considered losing all that at a change of the wind as nothing, 
compared to parting with his place as the Cadet of Harden and Clansman 
of Buccleuch, who had, no matter by what means, reached such a position, 
that when a notion arose of embodying ‘ a Buccleuch legion,’ not a Scott 
in the Forest would have thought it otherwise than naiural for /bbotsford 
to be one of the field-officers. 1 can, therefore, understand that he may have 
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from the very first, exerted the dispensing power of imagination very libe- 
rally, in virtually absolving himself from dwelling on the wood of which 
his ladder was to be constructed. Enough was said in a preceding chapter 
of the obvious fact, that the author of such a series of romances as his must 
have, to all intents and purposes, lived more than half his life in worlds 
purely fantastic. In one of the last obscure and faltering pages of his Diary 
he says, that if any one asked him how much of his thought was occupied 
by the novel then in hand, the answer would have been, that in one sense 
it never occupied him except when the ainanuensis sat before him, but that 
in another it was never five minutes out of his head. Such, I have no doubt, 
the case hadalways been. But I must be excused from doubting whether, 
when the substantive fiction actually in process of manufacture was absent 
from his mind, the space was often or voluntarily occupied (no positive ex- 
ternal duty interposing) upon the real practical worldly position and busi- 
ness of the Clerk of Session, of the Sheriff—least of all of the printer or the 
bookseller. 

“The sum is, if I read him aright, that he was always willing, in his 
rumipative moods, to veil, if possible, from his own optics the kind of ma- 
chinery by which alone he had found the means of attaining his darling 
objects. Having acquired a perhaps unparalleled power over the direction 
of scarcely paralleled faculties, he chose to exert his power in this manner. 
On no other supposition can I find his history intelligible ;—I mean, of 
course, the great obvious and marking facts of his history ; for I hope I have 
sufficiently disclaimed all pretension to a thorough-going analysis. He 
appears to have studiously escaped from whatever could have interfered 
with his own enjoyment—to have revelled in the fair results, and waved the 
wand of obliterating magic over all besides ; and persisted so long, that (like 
the sorcerer he celebrates) he became the dupe of his own delusions. 

‘‘It is thus that (not forgetting the subsidiary influence of professional 
Edinburgh prejudices) I am inclined, on the whole, to account for his 
initiation in the practice of mystery—a thing, at first sight, so alien from 
the frank, open, generous nature of a man, than whom none ever had or 
deserved to have more real friends. 

«The indulgence cost him very dear. It ruined his fortunes—but I can 
have no doubt that it did worse than that. I cannot suppose that a nature 
like his was fettered and shut up in this way without suffering very severely 
from the ‘ cold obstruction.’ There must have been a continual ‘ insurrec- 
tion’ in his ‘ state of man ;’ and, above all, I doubt not that what gave him 
the bitterest pain in the hour of his calamities, was the feeling of compunc- 
tion with which he then found himself obliged to stand before those with 
whom he had, through life, cultivated brotherlike frieudship, convicted of 
having kept his heart closed to them on what they could not but suppose 
to have been the chief subjects of his thought and anxiety, in times when 
they withheld nothing from him. These, perhaps, were the ‘ written 
troubles’ that had been cut deepest into his brain. I think they were, and 
believe it the more, because it was never acknowledged. 

If he had erred in the primary indulgence out of which this sprang, he 
at least made noble atonement. 

“During the most energetic years of manhood he laboured with one prize 
in view; and he had just grasped it, as he fancied, securely, when all at 
once the vision was dissipated : he found himself naked and desolate as Job. 
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How he nerved himself against the storm—how he felt and how he resisted 
it—how soberly, steadily, and resolvedly he contemplated the possibility of 
yet, by redoubled exertions, in so far retrieving his fortunes, as that no man 
should lose by having trusted those for whom he had been pledged—how 
well he kept his vow, and what price it cost him to do so—all this the 
reader, I doubt not, appreciates fully. It seems to me that strength of cha- 
racter was never put to a severer test than when, for labours of love, such 
as his had hitherto almost always been—the pleasant exertion of genius for 
the attainment of ends that owed all their dignity and beauty to a poetical 
fancy —there came to be substituted the iron pertinacity of daily and nightly 
toil in the discharge of a duty, which there was nothing but the sense of 
chivalrous honour to make stringent.” 





Art. III. 
].—Alice, or the Mysteries; a Sequel to *‘ Ernest Maltravers.” By the 
Author of “ Pelham,” * Rienzi,” ‘“ The Student,” &c. &c. 3 Vols. 


London: Saunders and Ottley. 1838. 
2.—Count Cagliostro: or, the Charlatan. A Tale of the Reign of Louis 
XVI. 3 Vols. London: E. Bull. 1838. 


WE rose from the perusal of Ernest Maltravers with so profound a 
feeling of admiration and delight, that we looked forward with impati- 
ence for the appearance of the promised sequel to that powerful work. 
Nor have our anticipations cf a fresh intellectual banquet been in 
the slightest degree disappointed. The same measured dignity of 
composition, the same lofty sentiment and refined philosophy, the 
same easy and closely-wrought style which make that work the facile 
princeps of Mr. Bulwer’s writings—the highest step he has yet at- 
tained in his ascent to that perfection towards which he strains— 
are carried on with undiminished excellence through the present 
volumes. There is no falling off, no flagging on the wing, no uneven- 
ness in the onward course of the narrative. ‘The same characters, 
varied indeed by time and circumstances, hold the same relative 
position to each other which was decreed by the principle of their 
original formation, and conformable to that formation they modify the 
events that bear them onward to the goal. 

A deep study of the great volume of human life has enabled Mr. 
Bulwer to conceive with judgment what his long practice has enabled 
him to execute with ability. There is a completeness, a certainty 
in his pictures, which at once strike our admiration and challenge 
our Scrutiny. The incidents are woven from every-day life ; the po- 
litical intrigues which are still rife in our recollections, the new 
interests, the passions, the follies of the passing hour, are skilfully 
made available to the purposes of fiction, and over all is flung the 
solemn hues of a high and mystic philosophy, which invest them 
= the shadowy grandeur and religious gloom of the Greek 

rama. 
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We have seen in the first part of the work, Maltravers driven 
from his high career and native soi] by the machinations of success- 
ful villany ; Lumley Ferrers, the man who acted “‘ upon system,” a 
peer, and affianced to the heiress of his uncle’s immense wealth ; the 
peerless Florence Lascelles in the tomb—Cesarini in a mad- 
house. Maltravers was resolved the world should not hear him 
groan, he wrestled with his spirit like the patriarch of old. He 
wandered from clime to clime, through deserts and wastes, and bar- 
barous hordes, but the barbarous state restored him to the civilized. 
He returned to his hereditary hall, purposed to be an actor in the 
strife no more, but to be a calm spectator of the turbulent scene. 
The changes which time and travel had wrought in his character 
are thus pourtrayed. 


‘Ernest Maltravers, never a faultless or completed character, falling 
short in practice of his own capacities, moral and intellectual, from his very 
desire to overpass the limits of the Great and Good, was seemingly as far 
as heretofore from the grand secret of life. It was not so in reality—his 
mind had acquired what before it wanted—hardness ; and we are nearer to 
true virtue, and true happiness, when we demand too little from men, than 
when we exact too much. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, partly from the strange life that had thrown him amongst 
men whom safety itself made it necessary to command despotically—partly 
from the habit of power, and disdain of the world, his nature was incrusted 
with a stern imperiousness of manner, often approaching to the harsh and 
morose, though beneath it lurked generosity and bevevolence. 

‘** Many of his younger feelings, more amiable and complex, had settled 
into one predominant quality, which more or less had always characterized 
him—Pride! Self-esteem made inactive, and Ambition made discontented, 
usually engender haughtiness. In Maltravers this quality, which properly 
controlled, and duly softened, is the essence and life of honour, was carried 
toa vice. He was perfectly conscious of its excess, but he cherished it as 
a virtue. Pride had served to console him in sorrow, and, therefore, it was 
a friend—it had supported him when disgusted with fraud, or in resistance 
to violence ; and, therefore, it was a champion and a fortress. It was a pride 
of a peculiar sort—it attached itself to no one point in especial—not to 
talent, knowledge, mental gifts—still less to the vulgar common-places of 
birth and fortune ;—it rather resulted from a supreme and wholesale con- 
tempt of all other men, and all their objects—of ambition—of glory—of the 
hardness of life. His favourite virtue was fortitude—it was on this that he 
now mainly valued himself. He was proud of his struggles against others 
—prouder still of conquests over his own passions. He looked upon rats 
as the arch enemy against whose attacks we should ever prepare. He 
fancied that against fate he had thoroughly schooled himself. In the arro- 
gance of his heart, he said, ‘I can defy the future.’ He believed in the boast 
of the vain old sage—‘I am a world to myself!’ In the wild career 
through which his later manhood had passed, it is true that he had not car- 
ried his philosophy into a rejection of the ordinary world. The shock occa- 
sioned by the death of Florence yielded gradually to time and change ; and 
he had passed from the deserts of Africa and the East, to the a cities 
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of Europe. But neither his heart nor his reason had ever been enslaved by 
his passions. He had never again known the softness of affection. Had 
he done so, the ice had been thawed, and the fountain had flowed again into 
the great deeps. He had returned to England ; he scarce knew wherefore, 
or with what intent; certainly not with any idea of entering again upon the 
occupations of active life;—it was, perhaps, only the weariness of foreign 
scenes and unfamiliar tongues, and the vague, unsettled desire of change, 
that brought him back tothe father-land. But he did not allow so unphilo- 
sophical a cause to himself; and, what was strange, he would not allow one 
much more amiable, and which was, perhaps, the truer cause—the increasing 
age and infirmities of his old guardian Cleveland, who prayed him affection- 
ately to return. Maltravers did not like to believe that his heart was still 
so kind. Singular form of pride! No, he rather sought to persuade him- 
self, that he intended to sell Burleigh, to arrange his affairs finally, and then 
quit for ever his native land. ‘I’o prove to himself that this was the case, he 
had intended at Dover to hurry at once to Burleigh, and merely write to 
Cleveland that he was returned to England. But his heart would not suffer 
him to enjoy this cruel luxury of self-mortification, and his horses’ heads were 
turned to Richmond, when within a stage of London. He had spent two 
days with the good old man, and those two days had so warmed and softened 
his feelings, that he was quite appalled at his own dereliction from fixed 
principles. However, he went before Cleveland had time to discover that 
he was changed; and the old man had promised to visit him shortly.” 


He abandons his literary pursuits, takes the management of his 
estate into his hands and becomes an active magistrate. It hap- 
pens by a very natural train of circumstances, that Evelyn Cameron, 
the beautiful and wealthy heiress of Mr. Templeton, alias Lord 
Vargrave, is domesticated at the Rectory, the seat of Mr. Merton, 
in the neighbourhood of Burleigh; her mother, Lady Vargrave, 
ci-devant Alice Darvil, never quitting her cottage in Devonshire. 

Maltravers is at once smitten with the enchanting girl, whom as 
a pretty child he once remembered lifting in his arms on the road 
at ffulham. Her smiles thawed the ice in which he had enveloped 
his heart, and Maltravers once more loved—ardently loved. 


‘It is not to be wondered at, that the daily presence—the delicate flattery 
of attention from a man like Maltravers—should strongly impress the 
imagination, if not the heart, of a susceptible girl. Already prepossessed in 
his favour, and wholly unaccustomed to a society which combined so many 
attractions—-Evelyn regarded him with unspeakable veneration; to the 
darker shades in his character she was blind—to her, indeed, they did not 
appear. ‘True, that once or twice in mixed society, his disdainful and im- 
perious temper broke hastily and harshly forth. ‘To folly—to pretension— 
to presumption—he showed but slight forbearance. The impatient smile— 
the biting sarcasm—the cold repulse—that might gall, yet could scarce be 
openly resented—betrayed that he was one who affected to free himself from 
the polished restraints of social intercourse. He had once been too scrupu- 
lous in not wounding vanity—he was now too indifferent to it. But if 
sometimes this unamiable trait of character, as displayed to others, chilled 
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or startled Evelyn, the contrast of his manner towards herself was a flattery 
too delicious not to efface all other recoilections. To her ear his voice 
always softened its tone—to her capacity his mind ever bent as by sympathy 
—not condescension ;—to her—the young—the timid—the half-informed 
—to her alone he did not disdain to exhibit all the stores of his knowledge 
—all the best and brightest colours of his mind. She modestly wondered 
at so strange a preference. Perhaps a sudden and blunt compliment that 
Maltravers once addressed to her may explain it: one day, when she had 
conversed more freely and more fully than usual, he broke in upon her with 
this abrupt exclamation— 

‘** Miss Cameron, you must have associated from your childhood with 
beautiful minds. I see already, that from the world, vile as it is, you have 
nothing of contagion to fear. 1 have heard you talk onthe most various 
matters—on many of which your knowledge is imperfect; but you have 
never uttered one mean idea, or one false sentiment. ‘Truth seems intuitive 
to you.’ 

“Tt was, indeed, this singular purity of heart, that made to the world- 
wearied man the chief charm in Evelyn Cameron. From this purity came, 
as from the heart of a poet, a thousand new and heaven-taught thoughts, 
which had in them a wisdom of their own—thoughts that often brought the 
stern listener back to youth, and reconciled him with life. The wise Mal- 
travers learned more from Evelyn, than Evelyn did from Maltravers.”’ 

‘From the date of his accession to the peerage, the rise of Lumley 
Ferrers had been less rapid and progressive than he himself could have fore- 
seen. At first, all was sunshine before him : he had contrived to make him- 
self useful to his party—he had also made himself personally popular.” 


All this time Maltravers is quite unconscious of having once 
heard that by the will of the deceased Lord Vargrave, Lumley 
Ferrers was afhanced to Evelyn Cameron; and in case of her refusal 
to marry him at eighteen, she was to forfeit thirty thousand pounds 
of her fortune. The position of Lord Vargrave rendered the fulfil- 
ment of the engagement indispensable ; but let us see what that 
position was. 


‘* Perpetually absorbed in intrigues and schemes, he was too much engagedin 
cheating others on a large scale, to have time to prevent being cheated himself 
onasmallone. He never looked into bills till he was compelled to pay them ; 
and he never calculated the amount of an expense that seemed the least 
necessary to his purposes. But still Lord Vargrave relied upon his mar- 
riage with the wealthy Evelyn to relieve him from all his embarrassments ; 
and if a doubt of the realization uf that vision ever occurred to him, still 
public life had splendid prizes. Nay, should he fail with Miss Cameron, he 
even thought, that, by good management, he might ultimately make it worth 
while to his colleagues to purchase his absence with the gorgeous bribe of 
the Governor-Generalship of India.” 


Add to this, that his lordship had by practice become a nervous 
and formidable debater, was a special favourite with the then power 
ful female diplomatists, and personally liked by his royal master. 
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With this combination of advantages, his scheming spirit was busy 
in an attempt to carry the premiership by a coup de finesse, iden- 
tically similar to that supposed to have been adopted by a talented 
ex-chancellor immediately previous to the breaking up of the Grey 
administration ; so that this political sketch becomes peculiarly 
interesting from bearing the stamp of historical verity. The cabinet 
are divided, the weaker party trying to out-trick the stronger. 

But an indiscreet ebullition of independence in the House of 
Lords was so ill received as to convince Vargrave that he must 
postpone his views on the premiership for the present, and in the 
meantime his duns remind him that he must be doubly vigilant in 
prosecuting those on the heiress. He flies from the harassments of 
office to push his suit at the Rectory, and the rivals for the love of 
Lady Florence Lascelles are once more rivals for that of the far dif- 
ferent Evelyn Cameron. Though Maltravers had never loved as 
he loved Evelyn, yet when he heard of her engagement to Vargrave, 
his stubborn and reflective principles of justice which had grown out 
of the chivalrous spirit of honour which he had worshipped in youth, 
he had resolved to conquer his attachment, and he entrenched 
himself in a rigid and almost chilling formality. But the acute 
mind of Vargrave was not slow to perceive the progress he had 
made. 

A new and most dangerous candidate for the fair heiress ap- 
peared at this time in the person of a Colonel Legard. He was 
just the style to turn a romantic girl’s head—a mixture of the wild 
and thorough-bred ; black curls, superb eyes, and the softest voice 
and manners in the world. Vargrave, in alarm, forces him into a 
place in the Ordnance—promotes a marriage between a rich Lord 
Doltimore and Miss Merton, whose affections he has engaged in 
order that she may aid him in the prosecution of his schemes upon 
the reluctant Evelyn. 

All this time Lady Vargrave is not once seen by Maltravers, 
but continues in her seclusion in Devonshire, cherishing in her 
heart the painful remembrance of a bitter past, and consuming her 

ears in silent sorrow over the grave of joy. 

It looks rather improbable that no happy accident, no impulse of 
curiosity, should have helped the lover of the daughter to catch a 
glimpse of the mother. However, we must be indulgent towards 
the point upon which the whole structure of the story stands. 

Maltravers overhears Evelyn declare that where she gives her 
hand she will give her heart, and interprets it as meaning that she 
loved her betrothed. His anguish for himself was lost in compas- 
sion for her, and the following interesting dialogue ensues : 


‘©* Miss Cameron,’ said Maltravers, ‘ let me for one moment detain 
you ; I will not trespass long. May I once, and for the last time, assume 
the austere rights of friendship? I have seen much of life, Miss Cameron, 
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and my experience has been purchased dearly: and, harsh and hermit- 
like as 1 may have grown, I have not outlived such feelings as you are 
well formed to excite. Nay,’-— (and Maltravers smiled sadly)—* I am 
not about to compliment or flatter—I speak not to you as the young to 
the young; the difference of our years that takes away sweetness from 
flattery, leaves still sincerity to friendship. You have inspired me with 
a deep interest ;—deeper than I thought that living beauty could ever 
rouse in me again! It may be, that something in the tone of your vuice, 
your manner, a nameless grace that I cannot define—reminds me of one 
whom I knew in youth ;—one who had not your advantages of education, 
wealth, birth; but to whom Nature was more kind than Fortune.’ 

‘‘He paused a moment; and, without looking towards Evelyn, thus 
renewed :— 

“* You are entering life under brilliant auspices.—Ah! let me hope 
that the noonday will keep the promise of the dawn! You are suscepti- 
ble—imaginative ; do not demand too much, or dream too fondly. When 
you are wedded, do not imagine that wedded life is exempt from its trials 
and its cares: if you know yourself beloved—and beloved you must be— 
do not ask from the busy and anxious spirit of man, all which Romance 
promises, and Life but rarely yields. And oh!’ continued Maltravers, 
with an absorbing and earnest passion, that poured forth its language 
with almost breathless rapidity ;—‘ if ever your heart rebels—if ever it 
be dissatisied—fly the false sentiment as a sin!—Thrown, as from your 
rank you must be, on a world of a thousand perils, with no guide so con- 
stant, and so safe, as your own innocence—make not that world too dear 
a friend! Were it possible that your own home ever could be lonely or 
unhappy, reflect that to woman the unhappiest home is happier than all 
excitementabroad. You will have a thousand suitors, hereafter :—be- 
lieve that the asp lurks under the flatterer’s tongue—and resolve, come 
what may, to be contented with your lot. How many have I known, 
lovely and pare as you, who have suffered the very affections—the very 
beauty of their nature to destroy them! Listen to me asa warner—as a 
brother—as 1 pilot who has passed the seas on which your vessel is about 
to launch. And ever—ever let me knoay, in whatever lands your name 
may reach me, that one who has brought back to me all my faith in human 
excellence, while the idol of our sex is the glory of herown. Forgive 
me this strange impertinence; my heart is full,and has overflowed. And 
now, Miss Cameron—Evelyn Cameron—this is my last offence, and my 
last farewell !’ 

‘‘He hed out his hand, and involuntarily, unknowingly, she clasped 
it, as if to detain him till she could summon words to reply. Suddenly 
he heard Lord Vargrave’s voice behind—the spell was broken-—the next 
moment Evelyn was alone, and the throng swept into the room towards 
the banquet, and laughter and gay voices were heard—and Lord Vargrave 


was again by Evelyn’s side !” 


As a means of dethroning the image at his heart, Maltravers flies 
from Burlagh to Paris ; but in the gloomy Faubourg St. Germain 
pursued ; aaunted him ; came upon him unawares ; in solitude ; in 
crowds. He meets once more Valere de St. Ventadour, much im- 


proved by the flight of time. 
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Of how many myriads of volumes has not love been the subject. 
We find in every work of fiction, of whatever class, elaborate de- 
scriptions of the birth, growth, and expansion of the tender passion. 
The theories of the tides of sentiment are unnumbered, and there is 
scarce a breath that moves above the gentle surface that has not 
found a local habitation and a name in the page of some work 
of genius. Sir Walter Scott sighed for the invention of a steam 
engine that might be safely applied to the descriptions of a heroine’s 
person and dress, and an occasional apostrophy to love. 

What pen but that of a most consummate writer could attempt 
anything on the subject, even slightly approaching to originality, on 
which the multitude of readers would not skip. Yet here is a pas- 
sage so forcible, so clear, and so deep, without deviating into tran- 
scendentalism that we cannot refrain from extracting it. 


** Love, in its first dim and imperfect shape, is but imagination concen- 
trated on one object. It is a genius of the heart, resembling that of the 
intellect ; it appeals to, it stirs up, it evokes the sentiments and sympathies 
that lie most latent in our nature. Its sigh is the spirit that mcves over 
the ocean, and rouses the Anadyomene into life. Therefore is it, that 
MIND produces affections deeper than those of externa: form ; therefore it 
is, that women are worshippers of glory, which is the palpable and visible 
representative of a genius whose operations they cannot always compre- 
hend. Genius has so much in common with love—the imagination that 
animates one is so much the property of the other—that there is not a 
surer sign of the existence of genius than the love that it creates and be- 
queaths. It penetrates deeper than the reason—it binds a notler captive 
than the fancy. As the sun upon the dial, it gives to the human heart 
both its shadow and its light. Nations are its worshippers and wooers ; 
and Posterity learns from its oracles to dream—to aspire—to adore !” 

Evelyn is at a loss to understand the conduct of Maltravers. If 
he loved her, why should he fly her? However she is determined 
to break off her engagement with Vargrave. Before returning to 
her mother’s cottage, her preceptor and friend, the curate of the vil- 
lage, is charged to make the disclosure to his Lordship. 

Lord Vargrave is now a desperate man, and coute qui coute he 
must possess himself of the fortune on which he had built his schemes, 
and which alone can save him from irretrievable ruin. His subtle 
spirit has soon matured a scheme for realizing his wishes, and the 
consummate adroitness with which he forces those arouad him to 
become his tools is forcibly pourtrayed in an interview he has with 
Lady Doltimore immediately after her marriage. 

Evelyn is now transferred to Paris with the Doltimores, whither 
she is followed by the handsome Colonel Legard, whose congeniality 
of mental and personal qualities seemed as if nature intended him 
for the position to which he aspires. But Maltravers appears, and 
his ascendancy is at once acknowledged, and Legard magranimously 
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gives way toa rival who had saved his life, and whom gratitude for- 
bade him to encounter. 


‘* Meanwhile, what was the effect that the presence, the attentions, of 
Maltravers produced on Evelyn? Perhaps it was of that kind which most 
flatters us and most deceives. She never dreamt of comparing him with 
others. To her thoughts, he stood aloof and alone from all his kind. It 
may seem a paradox, but it might be that she admired and venerated him 
almost too much for love. Still her pleasure in his society was so evident 
and unequivocal, her deference to his opinion so marked—she sympathised 
in so many of his objects—she had so much blindness or forbearance for 
his faults (and he never sought to mask them), that the most diffident of 
men might have drawn from so many symptoms hopes the most auspi- 
cious. Since the departure of Legard, the gaieties of Paris lost their 
charm for Evelyn, and more than ever she could appreciate the society of 
her friend. He thus gradually lost his earlier fears of her forming too 
keen an attachment to the great world; and as nothing could be more 
apparent than Evelyn’s indifference tu the crowd of flatterers and suiturs 
that hovered round her, Maltravers no longer dreaded atival. He began 
to feel assured that they had both gone through the ordeal; and that he 
might ask for love without a doubt of its immutability and faith. At this 
period, they were both invited, with the Doltimores, to spend a few days 


at the villa ofde Montaigne, near St. Cloud. And there it was that Mal- 
travers determined to know his fate!” 


In a solitary ramble in the neighbourhood of De Montaigne’s 
villa, Maltravers is in the act of making his declaration, and is 


receiving the best assurance, which at length teaches him how beau- 
tiful is life, when— 


“ At that instant they were once more on the terrace where he had first 
joined Teresa—facing the wood—which was divided by a slight and low 
palisade from the spot where they stood. He ceased abruptly—for his 
eyes encountered a terrible and ominous opposition—a form connected 
with dreary associations of fate and woe. The figure had raised itself 
upon a pile of firewood on the other side the fence, and hence it seemed 
almost gigantic in its stature. It gazed upon the pair with eyes that 
burned with a preternatural blaze, and a voice which Maltravers too well 
remembered, shrieked out—* Love—love! What thou love again ? 
Where isthe Dead? Ha!—ha! Where is the dead >?’ 

“Evelyn, startled by the words, looked up, and clung in speechless 
terror to Maltravers, He remained rooted to the spot. 

“« Unhappy man,’ said he, at length, and soothingly, ‘ how came you 
hither? Fly not, you are with friends.’ 

«¢Friends!’ said the maniac, with a scornful laugh. ‘I know thee, 
Ernest Maltravers—I know thee ;— but it is not thou who hast locked me 
up in darkness and in hell, side by side with the mocking fiend! Friends! 
—ah, but no friends shall catch me now! Iam free—I am free !—air and 
wave are not more free!’ and the madman laughed with horrible glee. 
‘ She is fair—fair,’ he said, abruptly checking himself, and with a changed 
voice, * but not so fair as the Dead. Faithless that thou art—and yet she 
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loved thee! Woe to thee !|—woe—Maltravers, the perfidious! Woe to 
thee—and remorse—and shame!’ 

“*Fear not, Evelyn, fear not,’ whispered Maltravers, gently, and 
placing her behind him, ‘support your courage—nothing shall harm you.’ 

“ Evelyn, though very pale, and trembling from head to foot, retained 
her senses. Maltravers advanced towards the madman. But no sooner 
did the quick eye of the last perceive the movement, than—with the fear 
that belongs to that dread disease—the fear of losing liberty—he turned, 
and, with a loud cry, fled into the wood. Maltravers leapt over the fence, 
and ‘pursued him some way in vain. The thick copses of the wood snatched 
every trace of the fugitive from his eye. 

‘* Breathless and exhausted, Maltravers returned to the spot where he 
had left Evelyn. As he reached it, he saw Teresa and her husband ap- 
proaching towards him, and Teresa’s merry laugh sounded clear and 
musical in the racy air. The sound appalled him—he hastened his steps 
to Evelyn. 

“* Say nothing of what we have seen to Madame de Montaigne, I be- 
seech you,’ said he; ‘ I will explain why hereafter.’ 

“Evelyn, too overcome to speak, nodded her acquiescence. They 
joined the De Montaignes, and Maltravers took the Frenchman aside. 

“ But before he could address him, De Montaigne said— 

“* Hush! do not alarm my wife—she knows nothing—but I have just 
heard, at Paris, that—that he has escaped—you know whom I mean ?” 

“** T do—he is at hand—send in search of him—lI have seen him !—once 
more I have seen Castruccio Ceesarini !’ ” 


Evelyn is within a few months of eighteen. Maltravers commu- 
nicates the acceptance of his suit to Lord Vargrave, and the intriguing 
minister and the high-souled and haughty student once more stood 
face to face. But Vargrave has, with infinite pains and aided by 
some happy accident, wormed out the secret of the identity of Lady 
Vargrave with Alice Darvil—and of Maltravers with Mr. Butler of 
Dale Cottage. Evelyn may still be his. He flies to Paris with the 
secret ; the interview between the rivals is fine and intensely inter- 
esting. After mutual criminations and defences on their estrangement 


from each other :— 


«* Stay !’ said Lord Vargrave (who, plunged in a gloomy reverie, had 
scarcely seemed to hear the last few sentences of his rival); *‘ Stay, Mal- 
travers. Speak not of love to Evelyn !—a horrible foreboding tells me 
that, a few hours hence, you would rather pluck out your tongue by the 
roots, than couple the words of love with the thought of that unfortunate 
girl, Oh, if I were vindictive, what awful triumph would await me 
now! What retaliation on your harsh judgment—your cold contempt— 
your momeatary and wretched victory over me !—Heaven is my witness, 
that my only sentiment is that of terror and woe! Maltravers, in your 
earliest youth, did you form connexion with one whom they called Alice 
Darvil ?’ 

“© Alice—merciful Heaven ! what of her ?” 

“+ Did you never know that the Christian name of Evelyn’s mother is 


Alice ?’ 
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“¢] never asked—I never knew—but it isa common name,’ faltered 
Maltravers. 

«¢ Listen to me,’ resumed Vargrave: ‘ with Alice Darvil you lived in 
the neighbourhood of , did you not?’ 

“ * Go on—go on!’ 

*« You tuok the name of Butler—by that name Alice Darvil was after- 
wards known in the town in which my uncle resided—(there are gaps in 
the history that I cannot of my own knowledge fill up)—she taught 
music—my uncle became enamoured of her—but he was vain and 
worldly. She removed into Devonshire, and he married her there, under 
the name of Cameron, by which name he hoped to conceal from the world 
the lowness of her origin, and the humble calling she had followed 
Hold! do not interrupt me. Alice had one daughter, as was supposed, 
by a former marriage—that daughter was the offspring of him whose 
name she bore—yes, of the false Butler !—that daughter is Evelyn Ca- 
meron !’ 

‘««« Liar—Devil !’ cried Maltravers, springing to his feet, as if a shot 
had pierced his heart. ‘* Proofs—proofs !’ 

“* Will these suffice?’ said Vargrave; and he placed the letters of 
Winsley and Lady Vargrave befure Maltravers. He caught them up; 
but for some moments he could not dare to read them. He supported 
himself with difficulty from falling to the ground; there was a gurgle in 
his throat, like the sound of the death-rattle :—at last he read, and dropped 
the letters from his hand. 

«+ Wait me here,” he said very faintly, and moved mechanically to the 
door. 

«* Hold!’ said Lord Vargrave, laying his hand upun Ernest’s arm. 
‘ Listen to me for Evelyn’s sake—for her mother’s, You are about to 
seek Evelyn—be itso! I knowthat you possess the godlike gift of self- 
control. You will not suffer her to learn that her mother has done that 
which dishonours alike mother and child? You will not consummate 
your wrong to Alice Darvil, by robbing her of the fruit of a life of peni- 
tence and remorse? You will not unveil her shame to her own daughter ? 
Convince yourself, and master yourself while you do so!’ 

‘“¢ Fear me not, said Maltravers, with a terrible smile; ‘I will not 
afflict my conscience with a double curse. As I have sowed, so must 1 
reap.— Wait me here !’” 








An interview with Evelyn satisfies Maltravers of the horror of his 
position. Vargrave proffers his fales sympathy, but— 


‘¢ Maltravers did not listen to these vain and hollow consolations. With 
his head drooping on his bosom, his whole form unnerved, the large tears 
rolling unheeded down his cheeks, he seemed the very picture of the broken- 
hearted man, whom Fate never again could raise from despair. He—who 
had, for years, so cased himself in pride,on whose very front was engraved 
the victory over passion and misfortune, whose step had trod the earth in 
the royalty of a kingly nature—the veriest slave that crawls bore nota 
spirit more humbled, fallen, and subdued! He who had looked with 
haughty eyes on the infirmities of others, who had disdained to serve his 
race, because of their human follies and partial frailties—he, even he—the 
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Pharisee of Genius—had but escaped by a chance, and by the hand of the 
man he suspected and despised, from a crime at which Nature herself re- 
coils,—which all law, social and divine, stigmatises as inexpiable,—which 
the sternest imagination of the very heathen, had invented as the gloomiest 
catastrophe that can befall the wisdom and the pride of mortals! But one 
step more, and the fabulous Gidipus had not been more accursed ! 

“* Such thoughts as these, unformed, confused, but strong enough to bow 
him to the dust, passed through the mind of this wretched man. He had 
been familiar with grief, he had been dull to enjoyment; sad and bitter 
memories had consumed his manhood ; but pride had been left him still! 
and he had dared in his secret heart to say, ‘I can defy Fate!’ Now the 
bolt had fallen—Pride was shattered into fragments—Self-abasement was 
his companion—Shame sate upon his prostrate soul. The future had no 
hope left in store. Nothing was left for him but to die!” 


After writing to Evelyn that he renounced her love—that he would 
not reappear in the world until she was wedded to another—and that 
till then he was an exile and a wanderer with the brand of Cain on 
his brow, which her hand alone could efface—the agonized Maltravers 
flies once more to wrestle with himself in solitude. He selected the 
swamps about the castle of de Retz as congenial with the gloom of 
his soul, but the spirit of his mother appears to him in a dream. 

*‘ Return,” it said, ‘‘ to thine own land, and to thy native home, 
leave not the last relic of her who bore, and yet watches over, thee 
to stranger hands. Thy good angel shall meet thee at thy hearth.” 
Maltravers once more returns to Burleigh. The weight is soon 
removed from his soul. From the foster-mother of Evelyn, whom 
an accident had settled in the village, he learns that she is the child 
of Mr. Templeton by a previous private marriage witha village beauty 
whom he had seduced, and who died in childbirth; that his own 
child had died shortly after the union of Alice to the sanctimonious 
— This is confirmed by Lady Vargrave and the curate 
Aubrey. 

Le Vargrave was well aware that Evelyn was not the daughter 
of Maltravers, for his uncle had confided to him on his death-bed 
the secret of her birth. But he so contrived the evidence as to 
deceive and remove Maltravers, and, by the threatened exposure of 
her mother’s early errors, wrung a painful consent from Evelyn to 
their immediate union. Maltravers and Aubrey fly to rescue her 
from his snares. 


‘“‘ The sight of the Curate, in company with Maltravers, explained all at 
once to Vargrave. He saw that the mask was torn from his face—the 
prize snatched from his grasp—his falsehood known—his plot counter- 
worked—his villany baffled! He struggled in vain for self-composure— 
all his resources of courage and craft seemed drained and exhausted. Livid, 
speechless, almost trembling,—he cowered beneath the eyes of Maltravers. 

“ Evelyn, not as yet aware of the presence of her former lover, was the 
first to break the silence. She lifted her face in alarm from the bosom of 
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the good Curate—* My mother—she is well—slhe lives—what brings you 
hither ?” 

‘«* Your mother is well, my child. I have come hither at her earnest 
request, to save you from a marriage with that unworthy man !’ 

‘* Lord Vargrave smiled a ghastly smile, but made no answer. 

“«* Lord Vargrave,’ said Maltravers, ‘ you will feel at once that you have 
no farther business under this roof. Let us withdraw—I have much to 
thank you for.’ 

‘«* T will not stir!’ exclaimed Vargrave passionately, and stamping on 
the floor. ‘ Miss Cameron, the guest of Lady Doltimore whose house and 
presence you thus rudely profane, is my affianced bride—affianced with her 
own consent. Evelyn—beloved Evelyn! mine you are yet—you alone 
can cancel the bond. Sir, I know not what you have to say—what mys- 
tery in your immaculate life to disclose; but unless Lady Doltimore, whom 
your violence appals and terrifies, orders me to quit her roof, it is not l— 
it is yourself, who are the intruder! Lady Doltimore, with your permis- 
sion, I will direct your servant to conduct this gentleman to his carriage !’ 

“«* Lady Doltimore, pardon me,’ said Maltravers coldly ; ‘I will not be 
urged to any failure of respect to you. My Lord, if the most abject cow- 
ardice be not added to your other vices—you will not make this room the 
theatre for our altercation. I invite you, in those terms which no gentle- 
man ever yet refused, to withdraw with me.’ 

‘“The tone and manner of Maltravers exercised a strange control over 
Vargrave ; he endeavoured in vain to keep alive the passion into which he 
had sought to work himself—his voice faltered, his head sunk upon his 
breast. It was a most extraordinary picture, that group !—Caroline, turn- 
ing her eyes from one to the other in wonder and dismay ; Evelyn, heliev- 
ing all a dream, yet alive only to the thought that, by some merciful inter- 
position of Providence, she should escape the consequences of her own 
rashness—clinging to Aubrey, with her gaze rivetted on Maltravers; and 
Aubrey, whose gentle character was borne down and silenced by the power- 
ful and tempestuous passions that now met in collision and conflict, with- 
held by his abhorrence of Vargrave’s treachery from interfering as a me- 
diator, and yet urged by the apprehension of bloodshed, that for the first 
time crossed him, to interpose—almost to conciliate. 

‘‘ There was a moment of dead silence—in which Vargrave seemed to be 
nerving and collecting himself for such course as might be best to pursue, 
when again the door opened, and the name of Mr. Howard was announced. 

‘‘ Hurried and agitated, the young Secretary, scarcely noticing the rest 
of the party, rushed to Lord Vargrave. 

‘““* My Lord!—a thousand pardons for interrupting you—business of 
such importance !—I am so fortunate to find you!’ 

* ¢ What is the matter, Sir ?’ 

“ *« These letters, my Lord,—I have so much to say !’— 

“ Any interruption, even an earthquake, at that moment must have been 
welcome to Vargrave. He bent his head with a polite smile to the party, 
linked his arm into his Secretary’s, and withdrew to the recess of the far- 
thest window. Not a minute elapsed, before he turned away with a look 
of scornful exultation. ‘ Mr. Howard,’ said he; * go and refresh yourself, 


and come to me at twelve o’clock to night; I shall be at home then.’ The 
Secretary bowed, and withdrew. 
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“* Now, Sir,’ said Vargrave to Maltravers, ‘I am willing to leave you 
in possession of the field. Miss Cameron, it will be, I fear, impussible for 
me to entertain any longer the bright hopes I had once formed; my cruel 
fate compels me to seek fortune in any matrimonial engagement. I regret 
to inform you, that you are no longer the great heiress: the whole of your 
capital was placed in the hands of Mr. Douce for the completion of the pur- 
chase of Lisle-Court. Mr. Douce is a bankrupt; he has fled to America. 
This letter is an express from my lawyer; the House has closed its pay- 
ments !—Perhaps we may hope to obtain sixpence in the pound. I ama 
loser also; the forfeit money bequeathed to me is gone. I know not whe- 
ther, as your trustee, I am not accountable for the loss ef your fortune 
(drawn out on my responsibility); probably so. But as I have not now a 
shilling in the world, I doubt whether Mr. Maltravers will advise you to 
institute proceedings. Mr. Maltravers, to-morrow, at nine o'clock, I will 
listen to what you have to say. I wish you all good night.” He bowed— 
seized his hat—and vanished. 

** * Evelyn,’ said Aubrey ; ‘can you require to learn more—to feel that 
you are released from union with a man without heart and honour ?” 

‘“* No, no; I am so happy!’ cried Evelyn, bursting into tears. ‘ This 
hated wealth—I feel not its loss—I am released from all duty to my bene- 
factor. Oh God, I am free!’” 


Before the hour of meeting Vargrave had time to peruse his other 
letters, his party had been dismissed as imbeciles ; but Lord Var- 
grave, in the prime of life, versatile, accomplished, vigorous, bitter, 
unscrupulous, was of another mould—he was to be dreaded, and 
therefore, if possible, retained ; his power of mischief being further 
increased by his reported union with an heiress of immense wealth. 
Had he a spot of honest ground to stand upon, he might have 
shrunk from stepping into the very post of which he, and he alone, 
had been the cause of depriving his patron and relative, but the 
pennyless adventurer had no other refuge from utter ruin. The 
vice-royalty of India was a nice straw for a sinking man to catch at. 
During this interval the madman, Cesarini, burst into the apart- 
nents of Maltravers, and detailed to him the cool villany practised 
against him by Lumley Ferrers to break off his marriage with 
Florence Lascelles. Thus we have the three chief characters of the 
tale mysteriously brought together and confronting each other, 


before the justitie vindex interposes to remove two of them from 
the scene. 


“* You wished an interview—an explanation, said Lumley; ‘I shrink 
from neither. Let me forestall inquiry and complaint. I deceived you 
knowingly and deliberately, it is quite true—all stratagems are fair in 
love and war. The prize wasvast! I believed my career depended on it 
—I could not resist the temptation. I knew that before long you would 
learn that Evelyn was not your daughter—that the first communication 
between yourself and Lady Vargrave would betray me; but it was worth 
trying a coup de main. You have foiled me, and conquered :—be it su; 
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I congratulate you. You are tolerably rich, and the loss of Evelyn’s for- 
tune will not vex you as it would have done me.’ 

“*Lord Vargrave—it is but poor affectation to treat thus lightly the 
dark falsehood you conceived—the awful curse you inflicted upon me! 
Your sight is now so painful to me—it so stirs the passions that I would 
seek to suppress—that the sooner our interview is terminated the better. 
I have to charge you, also, with a crime—not, perhaps, baser than the one 
you so calmly own—but the consequences of which were more fatal—you 
understand me ?’ 

**T do not.’ 

“*Do not tempt me—do not lie!’ said Maltravers, still in a calm 
voice, though his passions, naturally so strong, shook his whole frame. 
‘To your arts I owe the exile of years that should have been better spent ; 
—to those arts, Ceesarini owes the wreck of his reason, and Florence Las- 
celles her early grave! Ah! you are pale now—your tongue cleaves to 
your mouth! And think you these crimes will go for ever unrequited— 
think you that there is no justice in the thunderbolts of God ? ” 


Lord Vargrave is strangled on the same night by Cesarini, who 
concealed himself in his apartment, and made his escape without 
suspicion. Cesarini himself is found in the Seine, and recognized 
at the morgue a few days after. 

Maltravers resigns his pretensions to the hand of Evelyn in favour 
of Colonel Legard, and once more clasps to his bosom the long-lost 
Alice, whose heart, never even in thought, had swerved from its 


early worship. 


‘* Maltravers once more entered upon the career so long suspended. He 
entered with an energy more practical and steadfast, than the fitful enthu- 
siasm of former years. And it was noticeable amonyst those who knew 
him well, that while the firmness of his mind was not impaired, the haugh- 
tiness of his temper was subdued. No longer despising Man as he is, and 
no longer exacting from all things the ideal of a visionary standard, he was 
more fitted to mix in the living World, and to minister usefully to the great 
objects that refine and elevate our race. His sentiments were perhaps less 
lofty, but his actions were infinitely more excellent, and his theories infi- 
nitely more wise.”’ 


Such is a faint outline of a work that, in vigour and justness of 
expression, loftiness of sentiment, and closely woven narration, may 
bear a comparison with the very best models of the modern novel. 
The struggle of genius with adverse fate, its long, and for a time 
unequal, combat with the repressive influences called circumstances, 
which bind it to earth and prevent it from soaring into the regions 
of its lofty aspirations, and the victory which ultimately rewards a 
bold and persevering resistance, and thus solve the mysteries of life, 
presented a fine subject for the novelist. We do not think that 
Mr. Bulwer has succeeded in placing it very forcibly before us. 
The character of Maltravers is not suited to engage our enthusiastic 
affection or esteem ; there is too great a parade of lofty qualities. 
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We admire but we do not love. Then the incidents are a tissue of 
improbabilities, though nothing can be finer than their execution. 
It requires considerable facility of credence to become persuaded 
that a young peasant girl, whose mind was, as Mr. Locke says, a 
tabula rasz, could, in the short space of a few months, attain to 
such a degree of intellectual developement, even admitting the mira- 
culous or magnetizing powers of Maltravers. A similar incident 
has been employed by Madame Dudevant in her clever little novel 
of Rose et Blanche, where an idiot girl, Denise Lazare, bursts 
suddenly from the crysalis state of imbecility into the butterfl 
existence of a first-rate actress, retaining all the while an ardent 
and a constant passion for the man she had first loved. But we 
always thought it was rather a severe tax upon our credulity, although 
the change is wrought by medical rather than sentimental means. 
Then the improbability of Alice remaining so long in the neighbour- 
hood of London, as Lady Vargrave, without once catching a glimpse 
of Maltravers, and that he should be so long in the company of Miss 
Cameron without ever having had the luck to see her mother—the 
complication of circumstances arising from two secret marriages on 
the part of Templeton—the preternatural means by which Maltravers 
is guided to the discovery of the real birth of Evelyn, and the fact 
of Lumley Ferrers sticking to him like an evil genius, thwarting all 
his designs for the greater part of his life—all challenge our scepti- 
cism at the first glance. Maltravers is, in fact, the common hero 
of romance ; a little sublimated, who, after enduring manifold annoy- 
ances from the wicked possessor of those qualities which are the 
antagonists of his own, at length prostrates his tormentor and keeps 
the stage to himself. As to the moral we cannot say that it is not 
still liable to be questioned. A character of a highly virtuous and 
lofty stamp is degraded rather than exalted by an attempt to reward 
virtue with temporal prosperity. It isa dangerous doctrine to teach 
young people that rectitude of conduct or principle are naturally 
allied or adequately rewarded by the gratification of our passions or 
the attainment of our wishes, though we are ready to concede the 
morality of atonement, and permit to error the right to hope as 
the reward of submission to its sufferings. We now dismiss “ Alice, 
or the Mysteries” with a conviction that it will be as popular as 
its predecessor. 

Cagliastro is one of those productions which, to use the words of 
Voltaire, are written en deprt de l’encre et du papier. It is just 
the sort of work which we can imagine some “ monstrous clever 
young man” to indite in his leisure moments, instead of playing at 
billiards or lounging in Regent Street. A perspicuous style is the 
only praiseworthy quality we have been able to discover. The inci- 
dents are trite and commonplace, the plot unskilfully woven, and 
the reflections and moral sentiments the veriest drivelling. Who 


but a very young or very imbecile writer would publish such senti- 
ments as these: 
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- “ Throughout the whole progress of this detested journey—this accursed 
pilgrimage called life, there is but one god-like joy, which any mind of 
sense and spirit would wish to repeat. It is—away with the paltry delicacy 
of shuffling phrases, and ambiguous expressions—it is the full, free, unre- 
a entire, and perfect, moral and physical possession of the being we 
ove.’ 


The following defence of inconstancy is equally novel and inter- 
esting. 


‘* How ridiculous, then, to abuse men for their want of constancy. Could 
we command our affections, who would cease to love ? who would throw 
away the treasure which constitutes his happiness, and which he values more 
than all the riches of the world? It is in spite of ourselves—in spite of our 
utmost efforts to recall our first enthusiasm, that we gradually begin to view 
the once loved face with indifference, and to feel that her society has no 
longer a spell for our disenchanted minds. ‘To love is to be blest, and who, 
that found himself in Eden, would voluntarily leave it? It is customary to 
talk, as if the inconstant man made a selfish gain by his change of senti- 
ment; but what can he profit by the decay of the sweetest sentiment of our 
nature? As well rail at the capitalist, because he gets rid of his depre- 
ciated securities. Alas! it is with a heavy heart that he parts with bonds, 
once the representatives of thousands, for a fraction of their original value. 
But it is with a far profounder sentiment of despair, that the man of reflec- 
tion perceives his warmest and most cherished feelings will not abide the 
Withering touch of time and custom; and that the love he fondly deemed 
eternal, has hardly the durability of an Autumn flower.” 


The plot of the story is contrived to exhibit the wonderful attain- 
ments of the Count Cagliostro, who acquired considerable reputa- 
tion by his success in victimizing the Parisians before the breaking 
out of the revolution. In the memoirs of the Abbé Georgel he is 
described as ‘an enthusiastic empiric, a new apostle of the religion of 
nature, who created converts in the most despotic manner and sub- 
jected them entirely to his influence. Some speedy cures effected 
in cases that were pronounced incurable spread the fame of Cagliostro 
far and wide, and raised his renown to that of a truly miraculous 
physician. His attention towards the poor, and his contempt for 
the rich, gave his character an air of superiority, and which excited 
the greatest enthusiasm. Those whom he chose to honour with his 
familiarity, left his society in ecstasy at his transcendant qualities.” 
Our author has sought to dramatise this extract, to place before our 
eyes the great conjuror in the midst of his incantations, but we 
question whether he has added to the force of the impression pro- 
duced by these few sentences. 

_ The first exploit of the charlatan is the seduction of the niece of 
the Cardinal Jomelli. This he affects, passing himself oif on the 
nuns of the convent where she is confined, by personating no less a 
personage than Saint John the Baptist. The offspring of this 
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miraculous amour, the heroine of our tale, is conveyed away to some 
distant mountain, and at six years old is purchased from a black- 
smith by the Duke de Fronsac, who intends to rear her to be his 
chief mistress. She grows up a miracle of beauty in his grace’s 
establishment. The Marquis is so enraptured that he lays a wager 
on her charms with an Englishman of fortune. To see her and fall 
in love with her was one and the same thing to Mr. Cleveland. 
Like Moore’s “ Epicurean,” this latter gentleman feels a complete 
satiety of all the enjoyments of life, and is proceeding to rid himself 
of the burden by throwing himself into the Seine, when he meets 
the Duke’s beauty intent on adopting the same expedient to get rid 
of the Duke. An explanation ensues, and the would-be suicides 
plunge into love instead of plunging into the Seine. The Duke de 
Fronsac employs Cagliostro to discover the retreat of his Dulcinea, 
no difficult task to that man of mystery. It happens that her 
mother has kept her reputation and married a marquis. The mar- 
chioness is most anxious to find her lost daughter, and also employs 
Cagliostro to find her. The latter succeeds in inducing the fair 
Antonia, who is his own daughter, to leave Cleveland and go to live 
with the marchioness under the title of her niece. But the Duke 
de Fronsac discovers the imposture—the affair gets wind—the 
marchioness and her daughter are sent to the bastile. The revolu- 
tion breaks out—the bastile is attacked—Cleveland and Cagliostro 
deliver the ladies from the murderous assault of the mob, and carry 
them away in a hackney coach. Such is the plot. We shall con- 
clude with a short specimen of the execution. The extract details 
some of the conjurations of the charlatan. 


“ « Seat yourself again on yonder mystic couch,’ replied Cagliostro. ‘ This 
time you will lose your consciousness ; and will not recollect anything you 
may see, hear, or say. But when brought under the magneto-electric 
influence, you will readily answer all questions that are proposed to you 
respecting your own destiny.’ 

*** And how shall I ascertain the correctness of your report?’ asked the 
Duke. 

* ¢ Count D’Ostalis shall witness the process. Yet bethink you, it was 
not without good reason that Dame Nature hid the future from our prying 
eyes. ‘The foreknowledge of your fate will not enable you to avoid it. The 
anticipation may affect your mind with terror—may inspire you with the 
profoundest caution, but allin vain. The anticipation, and the terror, and 
the caution, will constitute links in the immense chain of pre-ordained events 
—nay, perhaps, they may be made the very means of fulfilling your destiny.’ 

‘««*T should have thought,’ answered the Duke, ‘ that a fatalism so com- 
plete as yours, would not have left me the choice of knowing my fate or 
remaining in ignorance: but be that as it may,’ (and his haughty lip curled 
as he spoke) ‘be assured that terror forms no part of my composition, | 
would rather know:the worst, and be satisfied.’ 

« ¢ That is your deliberate resolution?” demanded Cagliostro. 

« «Tt is,’ replied the Duke firmly. 
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“*Be it so. Your desire shall be gratified. It is a pity,’ muttered 
Cagliostro, as the Duke walked boldly up to the couch, and seated himself 
on it, ‘ It is a pity so much moral courage and such indomitable resolution 
never found a fitting sphere of action,’ 

‘“«*Cagliostro gave him as before a preparatory draught, and then set 
his machinery in motion. The Duke speedily sunk into deep slumber, His 
eyes still remained open, but their sense was shut; and there was something 
in the fixed stare of his vacant pupils that made his companions feel that 
he did not perceive them. Cagliostro, having accurately marked the time 
by his watch, at last said in a forced and unnaturally low tone of voice, 
* Duke de Fronsac, enact the last scene of thine own career.’ 

“The sleeping nobleman seemed immediately agitated by the most 
frightful convulsions. He struggled fiercely, like one contending with a 
crowd of assailants. The big drops of perspiration broke out on his brow ; 
his eyes rolled with ghastly force and rapidity, and his whole appearance 
assumed the aspect of a victim resisting his murderers, with desperate but 
ineffectual efforts. At length words found their way in broken gasps from 
his labouring bosom. ‘ Drive on—who stops my carriage—over the canaille, 
if they will not give way—ha! what means this? Weapons!—We are 
beset! Pierre! Jacques, use your pistols.—Back caitiff! on your life back ! 
—Nay, if you will—ha! ha! ha! I have still the other ball!—Ah! take, 
take your fingers from my throat—ruffians I defy you all—spit at you— 
Cagliostro! demon! What dost thou here!’ 

“‘« This is dreadful! damnable!’ exclaimed Count D’Ostalis, exaspe- 
rated beyond all endurance by the horrible exhibition: ‘ Stop this scene 
instantly—or I will drag him off the sofa—I will hy Heavens—’ ” 





Art. IV.—The Despatches and Correspondence of the Marquess Wel- 
lesley, K.G., during His Lordship’s Mission to Spain as Ambassador 
Extraordinary to the Supreme Junta in 1809. Edited by Monr- 
GoMERY Martin. London: Murray. 1838. 


Tue extraordinary interest which has been excited by the publication 
of the Despatches, Minutes and Correspondence of the Marquess of 
Wellesley, written during his Administration in India, might well 
induce the editor of them to collect and arrange in chronological 
order those now before us; for though these documents are much 
more limited in number and extent, and relate not only to a much 
shorter period of time and a much narrower scope of subject, yet they 
arevaluable both as models of diplomatic wisdom and correspondence, 
and as giving the clearest of all possible views of an eventful era in 
history. Not only have we here the statesmanship and patriotism 
of the Marquess in the purest and most eloquent language of which 
the occasions admitted, but other men of celebrity figure in these 
pages, foreign and British, so as to convey a plain and pointed view 
both of national and individual character. Here we have not only 
Spain and the Spaniard exhibited for times past, and, we fear, for 


times to come, but Canning and Wellington are prominent, particu- 
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larly the latter. Our endeavour therefore will be to let the Marquess 
be seen in his wonted style of being sagacious and firm, yet tempe- 
rate amid circumstances of great delicacy, to let Spain and her coun- 
trymen in respect of chivalrous auxiliaries, be beheld—and, not least 
in importance, to let the great Captain of the age be duly appreciat- 
ed, going so far back in the history of the late war as 1809, when 
he was merely Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

It must be perfectly unnecessary for us to glance either at the 
state of the continent previous to 1809, or to the share which the 
British had in the Peninsular war down to that time. It is suf- 
ficient to remind our readers that the Marquess of Wellesley’s Mis- 
sion to the Supreme Junta in Spain, as Ambassador Extraordinary, 
took place when England commenced her more active interference in 
that country. This was on the expulsion of Ferdinand the VII., 
and when a great part of the kingdom was occupied by the French. 
Mr. Canning, then Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, 
was the originator of the embassy ; and its design was, that while a 
large armament was to be sent to Spain, under the command of Sir 
Arthur, the Marquess was to maintain an efficient negociation with 
the Supreme Junta, in order that the operations of the British army 
might be the means of securing solid benefit to the cause of the 
allied powers. 

The appointment of the Marquess as ambassador to Spain took 
place in April 1809, but a sudden and severe illness detained him in 
this country until the 24th of July, so that it was the 3lst of the 
same month before he arrived off Cadiz. He was received in Spain 
with every demonstration of welcome and honour. He lost not a 
moment to make himself master of the relation of parties, the con- 
dition of the British army which had distinguished itself so trium- 
phantly at Talavera two or three days before his landing, and the 
situation of Spanish affairs in general. Don Martin de Garay, the 
Secretary of State acting under the Supreme Junta at Seville, was 
the principal of the Spanish correspondents. By this time, how- 
ever, the complaints of Sir Arthur Wellesley were loud and 
frequent on account of the necessary supplies being withheld from 
his army. To be sure, to the Marquess and to himself the pro- 
mises of support were equally numerous and precise ; but partly from 
the prevalence of Spanish intrigue and insincerity, partly from the 
disorganization and want of general and great arrangements which 
prevailed, and partly from the want of an efficient authority on 
the part of the Supreme Junta, the consequence was that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley was at length obliged, for the preservation of his troops, 
to fall back on the Portuguese frontier, in order to have access to a 
regular provisioning of the army, to procure the means of convey- 
ance for ammunition, &c., and to obtain for his wounded hospital 
accommodation. This decided step, which was taken after weeks 
and weeks of great privation, filled the Junta and the Spaniards with 
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dismay. They complained, misrepresented, and entreated. But 
Sir Arthur and the Marquess stuck to their points, demanding 
the necessary provisions for sustaining the vigour of their country- 
men, and hearty co-operation on the part of those whom they 
were willing and eager immediately to serve. And such are the 
topics, such the burden of the Despatches and Correspondence 
now before us, furnishing, we think, a useful lesson to Colonel 
Evans and all other foreigners who would chivalrously engage 
themselves as auxiliaries or allies in behalf of Spain on her own 
soil. Here is a letter which appears pretty early in the volume, and 
which, while characteristic of the writer in more particulars than 
one, explains in some measure the exigencies of his troops. 


“ Sir Arthur Wellesley to the Marquess Wellesley. 
‘* My Lorp, Jaraicejo, August 13th, 1809. 


“I have the honour to enclose an answer which I have received from 
General Cuesta tothe letter which I addressed to him on the J 1th instant, 
with my reply of this date. The plan which he proposes, of dividing 
between the two armies, in proportion to their numbers, all the provisions 
received at Truxillo, however specious in appearance, would be fallacious 
in practice, and would probably starve the British army. 

“It would not be difficult to forbid the convoys of provisions coming 
from Seville, from going to Truxillo; and it is probable that the supplies 
of provisions from Seville do not amount to one fourth of the consump- 
tion of both armies; the remainder being supplied by the country, in 
which of course the Spanish army has the preference. An arrangement 
of this description is impracticable of execution, even if the commissaries 
of the two armies would act fairly by each other; but this is not to be 
expected : every commissary will do the best he can for the troops to 
which he is attached ; and many articles must be procured in the country, 
which will not be brought to account in the magazine of Truxillo. 

“In short, my Lord, it comes to this; either the British army must be 
fed with the necessaries which it requires, or I will march it back into 
Portugal, whether that kingdom is invaded cr not by the French corps 


which have moved within these few days towards Placencia. 
“ ARTHUR WELLESLEY. 


“P.S. I beg to mention to your Excellency that the troops have 
received, this day and yesterday, only half an allowance of bread ; and the 
calvalry no forage except what they can pick up in the fields. The troops 
suffer considerably for the want of salt; and neither officers or soldiers 
have had any wine for the last fortnight. In case I should move, I must 
leave behind me two thirds cf the small quantity of ammunition I have 
got; having been obliged to give all the Portuguese carts (which had 
carried the ammunition hitherto) to move the wounded; and not having 
been able to procure means of transport for any thing in this country. 

“Surely, my Lord, the Junta have had time since the 19th of last 
month to supply the wants of the army, with which they were then made 


acquainted ?”” 


Two days later Sir Arthur again writes thus :— 
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“I consider the answer of the Junta to the note of your Excellency, in 
respect to supplies of provisions for the army and to the means of trans- 
port required, to be entirely unsatisfactory. The army cannot exist in the 
shape of an army, unless these supplies and means are provided; and the 
Junta has already been informed by me, that if Spain, or rather that part 
of Spain which is under their government, which in fact now comprizes 
the whole kingdom, excepting that part of Estremadura and of Castile 
and Arragon occupied by the enemy’s troops, cannot, or is unwilling to 
make the exertion which is necessary in order to provide the supplies and 
means, Spain must do without the British army.” 


General Cuesta, the commander of the Spanish army, was an 
old, obstinate, intractable man, whom the Junta would fain have got 
rid of, although, like other untoward circumstances in Spanish life 
and affairs, the government was afraid of giving him offence; while 
in accordance with the weakness of the same government, it seems 
to have been wished that the removal of the Spanish general should 
be at the instance of the British ambassador, he insisting for such a 
strong step, which the Marquess however prudently avoided. At 
last the stubborn old fellow resigned, alleging increasing infirmities 
and a necessity for the use of baths as the reason for the much- 
longed-for change, General Eguia taking the command. 

We must insert, before going farther, one communication more 
from Sir Arthur Wellesley to the Marquess. Like all the other 
letters by either of these correspondents one string is harped upon 
with painful uniformity ; how much more painful and provoking the 
reality than the reading! The collection of such documents, indeed, 
as only appear in the present thin volume, impresses upon the mind 
more strongly than the ordinary current of historical works the mag- 
nitude and multifarious concerns which the general of a mighty army 
has to superintend and direct. But it is to the Peninsula, to the cam- 
paigns in which Moore, Wellington, Evans, and others have dis- 
tinguished themselves, to disorganized Portugal and Spain that we 
must look for some of the most harassing duties that modern gene- 
ralship has encountered. 


«Sir Arthur Wellesley ta the Marquess Wellesley. 


“My Lorp, Jaraicejo, 18th August, 1809. 
« I have the honour to enclose different reports, which I received yester- 


day, of the measures taken by the Spanish officers and troops to prevent 
the British army from foraging. The foraging parties, to which the 
reports relate, were necessarily obliged to go to a distance of four or five 
leagues (from sixteen to twenty miles) in order to procure the forage they 
required ; which, with the distance they would have to return, appears to 
be sufficient work for the parties and their horses. But, when havin 

performed this work, they are deprived of the forage by the Spanish 
cavalry, it must be obvious that the equipment of the army must be 
ruined. I understand that similiar outrages were committed on the 


foraging parties yesterday; but I have not yet had the official reports of 
them, 
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“General Eguia did me the honour of calling on me yesterday, when I 
communicated to him these reports, and he promised that the evils com- 
plained of should be redressed. I desired him, however, to prepare to 
occupy, in the course of this night, the posts in the neighbourhood of the 
bridge of Almaraz, as it was impossible for me to remain any longer in 
this part of the country, suffering, as the army does, wants of every 
description. 

“In my last letter I apprized your Excellency of the wants of the 
cavalry, and of my having been obliged to remove them to the neighbour- 
hood of Caceres to look for food. In my conversation with General 
Eguia yesterday, I found that the Spanish cavalry had on every day 
received some barley, although not an entire ration. The enclosed reports 
will shew your Excellency in what manner this same cavalry, which 
occupies every village in the neighbourhood of this army, supplies itself 
with straw. The British army has no bread for this day; the troops 
receiving in lieu of that necessary, half a pound of flour, or one-third of 
their ration for each man; notwithstanding that General Eguia told me 
yesterday, that on this day, and always in future, provision would be made 
to supply both infantry and cavalry with their full rations of provisions 
and forage. 

‘“* More than a month has now elapsed since I infurmed General Cuesta, 
that if the British army were not supplied with means of transport and 
with provisions, not only I would not co-operate in any forward move- 
ment beyond the Alberché, but that I could not remain at all in Spain ; 
and the General informed me that he sent a copy of my letter to the 
Supreme Central Junta; and indeed I sent acopy of itto Mr. Frere. In 
the course of this month, if proper measure, or indeed if any measure had 
been adopted, supplies might have been forwarded to us from the most 
distant parts of Andalusia ; but instead of that, we have not received a mule 
or a cart, or an article of provision of any description, under any order 
given or arrangement made by the Government: so that when I shall 
march, I shall be obliged to leave behind me my ammunition, and six, and 
probably twelve pieces of cannon; and I assure your Excellency most 
solemnly, that since the 22nd of last month the horses of the cavalry and 
artillery have not received three deliveries of barley, and the infantry 
have not received ten days bread. 

‘Under these circumstances, I can remain in Spain no longer; and I 
request you to give notice to the Government that I am about to with- 
draw into Portugal. I have no doubt that the Government have given. 
orders that we should be provided as we ought to be; but orders, I have 
to observe, are not sufficient. In order to carry on the contest with 
France to any good purpose, the labour and services of every man, and of 
every beast in the country, should be employed in the support of the 
armies ; and these should be so classed and arranged, as not only to secure 
obedience to the orders of the Government, but regularity and efficiency 
in the performance of the services required from them. Magazines might 
then with ease be furmed and transported wherever circumstances might 
require that armies should be stationed. But as we are now situated, 
50,000 men are collected upon a spot which cannot afford subsistence for 
10,000 men, aud there are no means of sending toa distance to make 
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good the deficiency. The Junta have issued their orders to supply the 
deficiencies of means of transport as well as of provision ; but for want of 
arrangement, there are no persons to obey these orders, and this army 
would perish here, if ] would remain, before the supplies would arrive. 

‘I hope your Excellency and the Government will believe, that 1 have 
not determined to go till it has become absolutely necessary. I assure you 
that there is not a general officer of thisarmy who is not convinced of the 
necessity of my immediate departure.” 


On August 31st, the same correspondent writes from Merida, 
that the Spanish government have lately sent forward a large 
number of shirts and sheets for the use of the hospitals ; but that the 
persons who brought them immediately decamped with their mules, 
so that for want of means of conveyance, Sir Arthur was appre- 
hensive that he would be obliged to leave such acceptable supplies 
behind him. To uphold the British name, however, he offers to pay 
the Spanish government for the articles. He was glad about the 
same period to avail himself of nine carts which had arrived at his 
position with biscuits from Seville, for the removal of the sick to. 
the hospital at Elvas, which is in Portugal. And yet amid all 
this scarcity of the means of conveyance of baggage, ammunition, 
and the sick, the Spanish army had such abundance of assistance as 
not only to take with it the guns captured at the battle of Ta- 
lavera, and a bridge of boats which had been on the Tagus, but 
to lay hold of and carry along the ammunition which the British had 
laid down on account of the wants complained of. 

Frequent are the notices that the British are not half fed, that 
they are unfit for active service from want of the necessaries of life, 
and that the horses have either to exist on what they pick up at 
random, or on unwholesome food, so that, as respects these indispen- 
sable agents in war, 1500 of them were lost in the short period of 
five weeks, exclusive of the loss by engaging with the enemy. To 
be sure, M. de Garay, the Secretary of State, expresses astonish- 
ment that the British army should have entered Spain unprovided 
with the means of transport, and he also, in the face of Sir Arthur’s 
oft-repeated representations to the contrary, alleges that our coun- 
trymen have suffered no distress of an unusual nature, during the 
campaign in question. General Eguia, too, asserted that Sir Arthur 
made use of the want of provisions as a pretext for withdrawing 
from Spain, and that it was a false one, for that there was abun- 
dance for the army. ‘ Until this assertion was withdrawn,” says 
our great Captain, ‘it was impossible for me to continue correspon- 
dence with General Fguia, after [ should have replied to his letter, 
I hope with the temper which became my situation and character.” 

But let us see what was the tone in which the Marquess addressed 
the Spanish government and its ministers. 
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‘* The Marquess Wellesley to Don Martin de Garay. 


“Sir, Seville, August 21, 1809, 
‘In my note of the 12th instant, I submitted to your Excellency my 


desire to be permitted to state to you the plan which it might be necessary 
to adopt for providing the British army in Spain with the means of supply 
and of movement. 

‘‘ Before I could attempt to suggest such a plan, it was requisite that I 
should know, with some degree of precision, the arrangements which had 
already been made by the government of Spain for these important objects, 
and the result of those arrangements. This knowledge alone could enable 
me to determine the measures from which success might be expected, or 
those from which failure was to be apprehended. 

“The documents which I have received this day from your Excellency, 
compared with Sir Arthur Wellesley’s letters, have afforded me a clear 
view of the real causes of distress, which has checked the operations of the 
British army in the full career of its glory, and has at length compelled it 
to fall back on the supplies provided in Portugal. 

“ From these papers it appears, that the government, at considerable 
intervals of time, has issued orders to different officers and public authori- 
ties to provide supplies for the army : but it does not appear that the neces- 
sary means have been employed to enforce and to secure the execution of 
those orders, or to ascertain, in due season, to what extent they had been 
executed, in what respects thev had failed, or what were the causes either 
of their total failure or of their partial success. 

*‘No magazines or regular depdts of provisions have been established, 
under persons properly qualified to superintend the collection and distribu- 
tion of provisions, and to make regular returns of their proceedings to their 
British general, as well as to the Spanish Government. No regular and 
stated means cf transport and movement have been attached to the army 
or to magazines, for the purpose of moving supplies from place to place ; 
nor have any persons been regularly appointed to conduct and superintend 
convoys, under the direction of the general commanding the army. 

“No system of sufficient efficiency has been adopted for drawing forth 
from the rich and abundant provinces the resources which might have been 
applied, by a connected chain of magazines under due regulation, to relieve 
the local deficiency of those countries in which the army might be com- 
pelled to act. 

‘* Accordingly, the result of the well-intentioned but inefficient zeal of 
the officers of government has been totally inadequate to the exigencies of 
the occasion. 

“The supply of the various articles enumerated in the returns, which 
your Excellency has done me the honour to communicate to me, is very 
unequal to the wants of the army, especially in those articles which include 
the means of movement. 

“ But I must observe to your Excellency, that even these inadequate 
supplies have not reached the object of their stated destination ; and that 
the British army in point of fact has derived no benefit whatever from any 
of the orders described in the papers which J have had the honour of receiv- 
ing from your Excellency. The failure of these orders, issued with so sin- 
cere a desire of aiding the efforts of the British army in the general cause, 
precludes all rational hope of better success under the same defective 
system. 
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‘‘' Your Excellency will therefore understand the considerations which 
prevented Sir Arthur Wellesley from confiding the safety of his gallant 
troops to the result of measures, which however amicable and sincere in 
their principle, had been proved, by fatal experience, to be entirely fruitless 
in their consequences, and therefore utterly insufficient to secure to his 
army the means of continuiug beyond the reach of those supplies which he 


had provided in Portugal. binned Be.’ 
“ ave the honour, &c.” 


Here, although greater nerve and distinctness cannot exist than 
appear in Sir Arthur’s correspondence, a species of firm, high- 
minded statesmanship is so beautifully and eloquently maintained, 
as strikes us to be the very model of diplomacy, both in a literary 
and historical sense. If, along with the observance of these excel- 
lences, the reader of the present volume will mark the definite 
scope which the Marquess apprehended for his line of conduct in 
his mission, the integrity, clearness, and urbanity with which he 
addressed himself to his purpose, and the honour resulting to his 
country from the spirit and acts of his negotiations, the publication 
before us will be regarded as not only a model of patriotic and 
enlightened negotiation, but as an elegant episode in the annals of 
nations. 

The Despatches and Correspondence before us, at the same time, 
must have the effect of pressing upon the reader’s mind a fact 
necessary to be remembered by our rulers and statesmen now and 
hereafter. It is this, that if with the powerful backing of the Bri- 
tish government, with the countenance and concurrence of the Bri- 
tish nation, a mighty British army, led on and negotiated for by the 
Wellesleys, had such untoward difficulties as above noticed to 
struggle against in Spain, when the whole legitimacy, too, of Europe 
was enlisted on the same side, is it reasonable to withhold from the 
late fractional and sneered-at attempt, by ill-disciplined, ill-assorted, 
badly supported, and cruelly betrayed troops against Don Carlos, a 
share of that honour which was at last so lavishly showered upon 
the armies of Wellington? But we must eschew interfering with 
questions which have lately provoked much party feeling, and after 
one extract more from Sir Arthur’s Correspondence, published in 
the volume before us, and some passages of a document by the 
Marquess, close the article. 

Sir Arthur, on the 24th of August, writes to the ambassador ; 
and, amongst other things, not only estimates the value of Spanish 
co-operation, but refers to what, by treaty and tacit understanding, - 
must have been meant and expected of the British when passing 
over to Spain. He says :— 7 


“In the battle at Talavera, in which the Spanish army, with very trifling 
exceptions, was not engaged, whole corps threw away their arms, and ran 
off in my presence, when they were neither attacked nor threatened with 
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an attack, but frightened I believe by their own fire. I refer your Excel- 
lency for evidence upon this subject to General Cuesta’s orders, in which, 
after extolling the gallantry of his army in general, he declares his intention 
to decimate the runaways; an intention which he afterwards carried into 
execution. When these dastardly soldiers run away, they plunder every 
thing they meet; and in their flight from Talavera, they plundered the 
baggage of the British army, which was at the moment bravely engaged 
in their cause. 

‘1 have found, upon inquiry and from experience, the instances of the 
misbehaviour of the Spanish troops to be so numerous, and those of their 
good behaviour so few, that I must conclude that they are troops by no 
means to be depended upon; and then the question arises again, whether, 
being at liberty to join in co-operation with those troops or not, I ought 
again to risk the King’s army. There is no doubt whatever that every 
thing that is to be done, must be done by us; and certainly the British 
army cannot be deemed sufficiently strong to be the only acting efficient 
military body to be opposed toa French army, not consisting of less than 
70,000 men. 

‘*Upon every ground, therefore, of objects, means and risks, it is my 
opinion that I ought to avoid entering into any further co-operation 
with the Spanish armies, and that at all events your Excellency should 
avoid holding out to the Government any hope that I would consent to 
remain within the Spanish frontier with any intention of co-operating with 
the Spanish troops in future. 

“ At the same time I see the difficulty in which the Government may be 
placed. Their army may be seized with one of those panic terrors to which 
they are so liable, and may run off and leave every thing exposed to instant 
loss. To which I answer, that I am in no hurry to withdraw from Spain. 
I want to give my troops food and refreshment ; and I shall not withdraw 
into Portugal, at all events, till I shall have received your Excellency’s 
sentiments upon what I have submitted to your judgment. 

“Tf I should withdraw into Portugal, I shall go no further than the 
frontier (but for this I should not wish to engage), and I shall be so near 
that the enemy will not like to venture across the Guadiana, unless he comes 
in very large force indeed, leaving me upon his flank and his rear ; I shall 
therefore, in effect, be as useful to the Spanish Government within the 
Portuguese frontier as I should be in the position which has been proposed 
to your Excellency, and indeed more useful, as I expect that the nearer I 
shall move to Portugal, the more efficient I shall become; at the same 
time, that by going within the Portuguese frontier, I clear myself entirely 
from the Spanish army, and should have an opportunity hereafter of decid- 
ing whether I will co-operate with them at all, in what manner, and to 
what extent, and under what conditions, according to the circumstances of 
the moment. ‘“‘ ] have the honour to be, &c. 

“ ArTHUR WELLESLEY.” 


Both Sir Arthur and the Marquess were decidedly of opinion that 
no engagement existed either in the treaty between the British and 
the Spanish Government, or in the spirit of the alliance, to entitle 
the latter to demand the aid of the army of the former in Spain. 
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Sir Arthur also became convinced that the Junta exhibited by their 
conduct, and in the distribution of their forces, not so much the 
consideration of military defence and military operations, as “ poli- 
tical intrigue, and the attainment of trifling political objects.” To 
be sure, Don Martin de Garay, in the name of his Government, 
laboured strenuously, and particularly in one long document, to 
show that England, or at least England’s hero, had not kept good 
faith with Spain, in removing his troops. In one sentence he says, 
** but whatever may be the plans of that military chief, he can never 
say that the inaction or the small degree of zeal in the Spanish 
Government has forced him to vary those which that Government 
expected from so generous an ally.”” Why, the British General 
repeatedly complains of the weakness of the Spanish Government 
of the time, and re-asserts again and again that whatever its zeal 
might be to afford his army necessary sustenance and aids, it was 
frustrated by some means or another, chargeable on the nation. 

To M. de Garay’s long letter of complaint and vindication, Mar- 
quess Wellesley replied, addressing himself to Don Francisco de 
Saavedra. The letter is the last in the volume, and is dated 8th 
November, Cadiz ; shortly after which the writer of it returned to 
England, having been nominated to the office of Secretary of State 
for the Foreign Department, on the change of administration which 
ensued upon the death of the Duke of Portland. We extract the 
larger portion of the document in question. 


«Sir, 

‘The note from M. de Garay, under date the 3rd of October, containing 
his Excellency’s reply to my note of the 8th of September, has been com- 
municated to Lord Viscount Wellington, of whose observations I have the 
honour to enclose a copy. . 

“ From the remarks of the Commander-in-Chief of the British army, it 
will appear that the exertions of the Spanish Government, described by M. 
de Garay, however active and sincere, have been entirely fruitless. 

«“ Whatever orders may have been issued at Seville for the supply of 
provisions to the British army, for the security of its means of transport, or 
for the co-operation of the Spanish general and armies, the fact is, that the 
British troops neither received adequate means of subsistence nor of move- 
ment, nor sufficient aid of any description, in the course of the last cam- 

aign. 
. ©The detailed statements, contained in the enclosed letter from Lord 
Wellington, leave no doubt of this fact. It is for Spain to judge, whether 
the cause of this calamity is to be found in her Government, in its officers, 
or in the state of the country. 

“Jt is neither my duty nor my inclination to exhibit criminal charges 
against any civil or military officer in the service of Spain. If the facts 
stated by the British Commander-in-Chief should appear to demand enquiry 
into the conduct of any individual, it is to be supposed, that the Government 
of Spain will institute the necessary process, without requiring the British 
Ambassador to undertake the invidious office of criminal accusation. 
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“It is sufficient for me to have ascertained the existence of the evils, 
which I have repeatedly submitted to the consideration of the Spanish 
Government, and when the active operation of the British army in Spain 
is again solicited by the Spanish Government, I am compelled to require 
the correction of those evils, before I can consent to recommend any such 
operation to the British Commander-in-Chief. 

‘*« M. de Garay has attempted to insinuate, that the British Commander- 
in-Chief was actuated, in his retirement towards the frontier of Portugal, 
by some motives different from those which had been publicly declared. 

‘*M. de Garay charges me with a deliberate determination to urge the 
retreat of the British army from Spain. These insinuations are entirely 
void of foundation. 

“‘M. de Garay also states, that the British army has abandoned Spain. 
This assertion is grossly and manifestly erroneous. Your Excellency is 
sufficiently informed of the anxious solicitude manifested by Lord Welling- 
ton and myself to maintain such a position in Spain, as might effectually 
protect the Southern Provinces and the City of Seville ; and your Excellency 
knows, that the British army, for upwards of two months, has actually 
occupied a position upon the river Guadiana, nearly the same as that 
earnestly recommended by M. de Garay himself. 

“Tt is unnecessary to remind your Excellency, that ever since the 31st 
of August, the British army has been stationed from Badajoz to Merida, and, 
occupying that station, has accomplished the defensive purposes originally 
intended. It will remain for M. de Garay to explain by what argument 
he can now justify the assertion, that the British army has abandoned 
Spain. 

- The discussion which has lately arisen respecting the difficulty of fur- 
nishing provisions for the British army at Badajoz, has sufficiently proved 
the anxiety of the Commander-in-Chief to make every reasonable sacrifice 
to the security of Spain. On the other hand, your Excellency must recol- 
lect the recent attempts which have been made at Badajoz, to compel our 
army to retire from that position. 

“ If the distress of our army, and the want of provisions, or the necessity 
of defending Portugal, had cowpelled Lord Wellington to retire within the 
Portuguese frontier, I trust that the justice and liberality of the Spanish 
character would still have vindicated the British Commander-in-Chief from 
the imputations which are insinuated in M. de Garay’s note.” 


The few extracts which we have presented, will, we feel confident, 
illustrate and enforce certain points stated by us in our preliminary 
remarks,—we mean the value of Spanish co-operation with auxilia- 
ries and allies, who may serve in Spain;—the elegant and superior 
statesmanship of the Marquess of Wellesley, and the firmness as 
well as straightforward generalship of the Captain of the age. Mr. 
Montgomery Martin is at home as editor of such documents, as well 
as when acting the Statistician. We have only to add, that by the 
publication prefixed to the Despatches and Correspondence of a 
Jong Speech delivered by the Marquess of Wellesley (then Karl of 
Mornington) in the House of Commons in 1794, as illustrative of 
the opinions which he then entertained relative to the general prin- 
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ciples, designs, and power of France, afterwards so strongly exem- 
plified in the invasion of Spain, the editor has contributed to extend 
the noble orator’s fame both for eloquence and as a politician. 





Art. V.—Essays on Natural History,chiefly Ornithology. By Cuar.es 
Waterton, Esq. Author of ‘*‘ Wanderings in South America.” With 
an Autobiography of the Author. London: Longman & Co. 1838, 


THeEse Essays have already appeared in Mr. Loudon’s Magazine of 
Natural History, and are now published in a collected form by the 
same indefatigable labourer in the cause of science and rural economy. 
They treat of the habits of birds, and of some of our quadrupeds and 
insects, the author’s object being not only to correct certain. erro- 
neous opinions entertained by other Naturalists, and to enforce those 
formerly advanced by himself in his curious and singularly interest- 
ing ‘“ Wanderings,” but to do away the many accusations which 
ignorance and prejudice have brought forward to injure the character 
of various species of the lower animals—one of the most important 
benefits resulting from the study of natural history, and one to which 
Mr. Waterton, like Mr. Jesse in his “Gleanings,” has largely 
contributed. 

Our author has little patience for mere closet, theoretic, or literary 
students of natural history. The results of observation, of traversing 
the woods, the wilds, the solitudes, and the bogs, instead of studying 
books, are alone satisfactory to him, and we may add, the only things 
he puts forth. ‘To be sure some most extraordinary statements and 
adventures characterise his ‘‘ Wanderings,” which brought down 
upon his head suspicions of his being allied tothe Munchausen family. 
But these charges were preferred merely by persons who had nothing 
but their own ignorance and want of experience to adduce in oppo- 
sition, and who were unaware of the ardour, the nerve, the romantic 
devotion of Mr. Waterton in his favourite pursuit. For our part we 
place unlimited confidence in any narrative of facts which he has 
ever published ; while we know also, that competent and unprejudiced 
persons who have visited Walton Hall, inspected Mr. Waterton’s 
valuable collections, and had the pleasure and benefit of conversing 
with him, have come away fully impressed not only with the convic- 
tion that none of his wonderful accounts are exaggerations, but that 
the exploits referred to were perfectly within the power of an adven- 
turous and erthusiastic personage like our author. If, however, any 
scepticism on the subject has remained in the minds of individuals 
who have not enjoyed the advantages of a visit to the most hospita- 
ble and delightful residence of our Naturalist, they are bound to 
accept the invitation and challenge he puts forward in the spirited and 
amusing “ Autobiography” prefixed to these Essays, when, in 
allusion to his accounts of encounters with wild beasts, he says, “I 
particularly request those readers of the ‘ Wanderings’ who may 
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still doubt my word to meet me in person, and then show me any 
passage in the book which they may suspect to deviate from the 
truth. It will give me pleasure,” continues he, ‘‘ to enter fully into 
the point in question; and I shall not have the slightest doubt of 
being able to convince them that they are wrong in their surmises.” 
Whoever refuses to comply with this most reasonable request, does 
not deserve to be listened to; while it would be unbecoming the 
character and station of Mr. Waterton to treat such a one with any 
of his pearls. 

We do not say that there is any thingunfair in a good-natured 
joke at Mr. Waterton’s expense, when he comes to discourse of his 
exploits and triumphs about the cayman and the like, were it for 
nothing else than the deliberation and the coolness with which he 
threw himself upon the most formidable and ferocious animals, 
whether in cave, marsh, or lake. Indeed, his ‘“* Wanderings,” as 
well as the “ Autobiography”’ now before us, provoke jocularity and 
are intended to do soas well as to inform. But we need not expend 
any light artillery of our own upon the present occasion, seeing that 
there is ready for our hand sufficiency of the kind by an able volun- 
teer to satisfy the most cheerful and the most eager. 

We commence by following at a rapid rate our author in the 
sketch he gives of his life, which as already stated is both spirited 
and amusing. In fact we question if the Squire of Walton Hall be 
capable of writing anything which will not partake so muchof his own 
extraordinary—we shall not say eccentric—character, (seeing that 
the term has already been complained of by him,) as necessarily to 
engage the ear, the fancy, and thehilarity of hisreaders. The only 
occasions on which he fails to do so, are when religious creeds and 
religious contests with their political consequences engage him ; and 
then, if he does not exhibit the spirit of a fanatic, he at least evinces 
an illiberality which is totally at variance with his practice ; for the 
moment he comes to refer to or mention individuals of the vast num- 
ber with whom his talents, worth, and rank in society have brought 
him into contact, a heart of great generosity, kindliness, and com- 
panionship displays itself, most pleasurable to behold. Of course, 
we express no opinion about the merits of Roman Catholicism, 
the doctrines of the Reformation, or the policy and practices of the 
disciples of either; but we must be allowed to state, that had our 
author more carefully observed a similar abstinence, the present 
volume would have been more generally acceptable, and more gene- 
rally read than we fear it will be. The ‘ Autobiography,” however, 
is worth dipping into, and though for the most part intentionally 
light as to matter and manner, it will suggest some important hints, 
as well as be found amusing. 

Mr. Waterton says that he was born at Walton Hall, which is 
near Wakefield, in the county of York, some five and fifty years 
ago; and since he has a great repugnance to have a portrait 
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taken by the pencil, he volunteers one by the pen, to the following 
effect :— 


“ T feel as though I were not more than thirty years old. I am quite 
free from all rheumatism pains; and am so supple in the joints, that I can 
climb a tree with the utmost facility. I stand six feet high, all but half 
aninch. On looking at myself in the glass, I can see at once that my 
face is any thing but comely: continual exposure to the sun, and to the 
rains of the tropics, has furrowed it in places, and given it a tint, which 
neither Rowland’s Kalydor, nor all the cosmetics on Belinda’s toilette, 
would ever be able to remove. My hair, whichI wear very short, was 
once of a shade betwixt brown and black: it has now the appearance as 
though it had passed the nightexposed to a November hoarfrost. I can- 
not boast of any great strength of arm; but my legs, probably by much 
walking, and by frequently ascending trees, have acquired vast muscular 
power: so that, on taking a view of me from top to toe, you would say 
that the upper part of Tithonus has been placed upon the lower part of 
Ajax. Or, to speak zoologically, were I exhibited for show at a horse 
fair, some learned jockey would exclaim, he is half Rosinante, half 
Bucephalus.”’ 


This vigour of leg, suppleness of joint, and general constitutional 
soundness, has not been preserved, as we shall see, without encoun- 
tering various and formidable assaults. In the meanwhile, not to 
forget his birth and pedigree, we learn that he ought to be pretty 
well off, as far as breeding goes, if it be true that the good qualities 
of man and of cattle descend to their offspring ; for, continues he, 
«* T come in a direct line from Sir Thomas More, through my grand- 
mother; whilst by the mother’s side I am akin to the Bedingfelds 
of Oxburgh, to the Charltons of Hazleside, and to the Swinburnes 
of Capheaton.” We also learn that his ancestors (the family has 
been in possession of Walton Hall for some centuries) were suffi- 
ciently notorious to have had their names handed down to posterity, 
and that up to the reign of Henry VIII. things went on swim- 
mingly with the Watertons. After this, conscience and political as 
well as territorial advancement were at odds, excepting, says our 
naturalist, “in good Queen Mary’s days,” when ‘“ there was a short 
tide of flood in our favour.” 

We pass over our hero’s boyhood and education, merely citing 
that though sent to a school of repute when nine years old, he made 
more proficiency in finding birds’ nests than in literature,—that he 
one day rashly adventured on a large horse-pond in an oblong tub, 
and was upset,—that after returning home from the said school, the 
family chaplain one night prevented him from closing accounts here 
below, by saving him from going out at a window, three stories high, 
when fast asleep, a crow’s nest in a neighbouring wood having 
charmed the somnambulist,—and that he completed his course of 
education at Stonyhurst in Lancashire, under certain Fathers of 
“-: Society of Jesus, whom the French Revolution had driven from 
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- At Stonyhurst, Charles seems to have made laudable progress in 
the various branches of a polite education, and at the same time not 
to have neglected his bird-nesting and other propensities character- 
istic of a naturalist, to the violation, sometimes, of the regulations 
of the establishment. ‘The fathers, however, seeing the great aim of 
his disposition, indulged it as far as possible, one of them even pre- 
dicting that the youth would travel into distant countries, and be 
exposed to many dangers—accompanying the prophecy with these 
words,—‘‘ ‘There is only one way for you to escape them (the many 
dangers). Promise me that, from this day forward, you will never 
put your lips to wine, or to spirituous liquors.” The promise was 
given, and, adds the author, it has been faithfully observed. In the 
course of his “ Autobiography” he tells us that he also formed and 
kept the same resolution in regard to malt liquors, so that he fore- 
stalled and outstripped the obligations of the strictest ‘Temperance 
Societies of which we have yet heard. 

Hunting and other field-sports, as well, of course, as bird-nesting, 
ferretting, and other kindred pursuits, succeeded the schoolingo f our 
naturalist. His favourite occupations were also, no doubt, extended 
in Spain, whither he went on a visit to two of his maternal uncles, 
There, after a delightful sojourn, a contagious disease assailed him, 
and brought him to the gates of death. He recovered, while thou- 
sands upon thousands sunk around him under the pestilence. But 
to balance the suffering of a dreadful vomiting and fever, red par- 
tridges abounded in the neighbourhood of Malaga, where his uncles 
resided. Goldfinches, also, appeared to be much more common 
than sparrows. Quails and bee-eaters arrived in vast numbers, and 
once, ‘“ when I was rambling on the sea-shore, a flock of a dozen 
flamingoes passed nearly within gunshot of me.” Nay, at Gibraltar 
he counted from fifty to sixty apes, it being ‘a well-known fact, 
that apes are found in no other part of Europe except in Gibraltar.” 
These may seem to be trifling facts to record, and assuredly not 
one traveller in ten thousand would insert them long after in any 
short autobiography. But what does all this prove, excepting that 
had it not been for the love and enthusiasm thus evinced the world 
never would have been put in possession of the “* Wanderings,” nor 
even of the present less ambitious volume? It is also characteristic 
of our author when he states, ‘‘ I brought over with me from Spain, 
a superbly mounted Spanish gun, and a beautiful ivory crucifix : 
they had been a present from the Duchess of Aiva to my deceased 
uncle.” 

A paternal uncle having owned certain estates in Demerara, Mr. 
Waterton, when still a very young man, petitioned and was allowed 
to superintend them ; which, while there was no safe travelling in 
Europe on account of the war, was a good opening for one who 
longed to see something of the world beyond what his native country 
afforded, and especially to an enthusiastic student of natural science. 
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Indeed he declares that while in Guiana he enjoyed the finest oppor- 
tunities in the world of examining the habits of water fowl, and other 
circumstances and points in nature precious to the ornithologist. 
While in that country, too, he had several adventures, the history 
of which he narrates. For example, when, in the year 1808, 
Admiral Collingwood sent despatches to Demarara to be forwarded 
to the Spanish government in the Orinoco, Mr. Waterton was re- 
quested ‘by Governor Ross to be the bearer of them. 


‘«‘T sailed from Demerara in the Levina flag of truce. After we had 
doubled Point Barima, we found the current rushing down with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and carrying with it enormous fragments of trees into the 
Atlantic Ocean. We soon found it necessary to get the vessel into the 
eddy water, close to the bank ; and at all the points where the stream met 
us, we carried out a hawser in the small boat, and lashed it to the 
branches of the trees which overhung the river. By means of this per- 
petual warping, we worked our slow and tedious way up to Sacopan, and 
thence to the fort at Barrancas, where the Spanish officers provided us 
with a craft of their own. It was along boat, schooner rigged, and 
admirably adapted to the service for which it was intended. During the 
whole of the passage up the river, there was a grand feast for the eyes 
and ears of an ornithologist. In the swampy parts of the wooded 
islands, which abound in this mighty river, we saw water fowl innumera- 
ble ; and when we had reached the higher ground, it was quite charming 
to observe the immense quantities of parrots and scarlet aras which passed 
over our heads. The loud, harsh screams of the bird called the horned- 
screamer, were heard far and near; and I could frequently get a sight of 
this extraordinary bird, as we passed along; but ] never managed to 
bring one down with the gun, on account of the difficulty of approaching 
it. John Edmonstone, who is now in Edinburgh, will remember well this 
expedition. 

“ Whilst we were wending our way up the river, an accident happened 
of a somewhat singular nature. ‘There was a large labarri snake coiled 
upinabush, which was close to us. | fired at it, and wounded it so 
severely that it could not escape. Being wishful to dissect it, I reached 
over into the bush, with the intention to seize it by the throat, and convey 
itaboard. ‘The Spaniard at the tiller, on seeing this, took the alarm, and 
immediately put his helm aport. This forced the vessel’s head to the 
stream, and | was left hanging to the bush with the snake close tu me, 
not having been able to recover my balance as the vessel veered from the 
Jand. J kept firm hold of the branch to which I was clinging, and was 
three times over-head in the water below, presenting an easy prey to any 
alligator that might have been on the look-out for a meal. Luckily, a 
man who was standing near the yilot, on seeing what had happened, 
rushed to the helm, seized hold of it, and put it hard a-starboard, in time 
to bring the head of the vessel back again. As they were pulling me up, 
I saw that the snake was evidently too far gone to do mischief; and so I 
laid hold of it, and brought it aboard with me, to the horror and surprise 
of the crew. It measured eight feet in length, As soon as I had got a 
change of clothes, I killed it, and made a dissection of the head. 
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“ T would sometimes go ashore in the swamps to shoot maroudics, which 
are somewhat related to the pheasant; but they were very shy, and it re- 
quired considerable address to get within shot of them. In these little 
excursions, I now and then smarted for my pains. More than once, I got 
amongst some hungry leeches, which made pretty free with my legs. ‘The 
morning after I had had the adventure with the labarri snake, a cayman 
slowly passed our vessel. All on board agreed that this tyrant of the fresh 
waters could not be less than thirty feet long.” 


Mr. Waterton’s incidents of travel, his adventures, escapes, and 
mishaps, while numerous, have much ‘of variety in them, owing in a 
great measure to his fearless and confident nature in situations where 
most men would have trembled and lost themselves. The generous 
features of his character on several occasions come out prominently ; 
and, at other times, his hearty appreciation of noble qualities wher- 
ever found is no less illustrative. For example, we find him warmly 
applauding General Carmichael who was governor of Demerara in 
1812, and with whom our author’s first interview had a singular 
origin. ‘The General is represented as having had one of the most 
difficult tempers to manage in the world. He was exceedingly 
generous, but at the same time fiery; but then his placability was 
no less remarkable. It so happened that an English gentleman had 
been outlawed on account of some bill transaction; and when he 
was in the greatest danger of being caught by the officers of justice, 
Mr. Waterton came to his assistance and foiled the attempt. For 
this contempt of authority he was cited to appear before the Governor. 
The following scene then took place— 


«*On my name being announced he came into the hall. Whilst look- 
ing at me full in the face, he exclaimed in a voice too severe to last long : 
‘ And so, Sir, you have dared to thwart the law, and to put my late pro- 
clamation at defiance ?’ ‘ General,’ said I, ‘you have judged rightly ; and 
I throw myself on your well-known generosity. I had eaten the fugitive’s 
bread of hospitality, when fortune smiled upon him; and I could not find 
in my heart to refuse him help in his hour of need. Pity to the unfortu- 
nate prevailed over obedience to your edict ; and had General Carmichael 
himself stood in the shoes of the deserted outlaw, I would have stepped 
forward in his defence, and have dealt many a sturdy blow around me, 
before foreign bloodhounds should have fixed their crooked fangs in the 
British uniform.’ ‘That’s brave,’ said he; and then he advanced to me, 
and shook me by the hand.” 


It may be gathered from the above scene that the General was a 
man of a very peremptory disposition. A proof to this effect is 
given which is sufficiently characteristic. 


‘‘T was one day conversing with him concerning the interior of the 
country, when an English gentleman came to lodge a complaint against 
a Dutch lawyer, for detaining in his possession certain monies which he 
ought to have delivered up, ‘Are you quite right, Sir, in your story ?’ 
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said the governor to the English gentleman. ‘I am, an’t please your 
Excellency,’ answered he. ‘ Then go and bring him hither,’ rejoined the 
governor. He returned with the lawyer in about half an hour, ‘Did 
you recover the money for this gentleman ?’ asked the governor. ‘I did,’ 
answered the lawyer. ‘ Then why do you not give it to him?’ ‘ Because 
—because’—and here he stammered in great agitation ; when the gover- 
nor sternly asked him, ‘ Do you see that lamp-post in front of the win- 
dow?’ ‘Ido.’ ‘Then,’ remarked the governor, ‘I ’ll have you hanged 
on it, by Saturday night, if you do not refund the money.’ The lawyer 
paid the money on the following day.” 


Mr. Waterton has been an extensive and frequent traveller both 
on the continent of Europe and in America; and though his pur- 
suits after wild beasts exposed him to unusual dangers in the latter 
quarter of the globe, he did not always escape alarming accidents in 
the former. An instance may be quoted. 


« As Captain Alexander and myself were returning over Mount Cenis, I 
fancied that the baggage had broken loose on the top of the carriage ; so I 
immediately mounted on the wheel to see what was the matter. As bad 
luck would have it, 1 came in contact with the window, and smashed the 
glass: two pieces of the pane, an inch long, penetrated a little above the 
cap of the left knee, on the inner side, and broke short off. This was at 
ten o'clock of the night. I put my thumb firmly on the wound, until the 
captain had brought one of the amps to bear on it. On seeing the blood 
flow in a continued stream, and not by jerks, I knew that the artery 
was safe. Having succeeded in getting out the two pieces of glass 
with my finger and thumb, I bound the wound up with my cravat. 
Then, cutting cff my coat pocket, I gave it to the captain, and directed 
him to get it filled with poultice, in a house where he saw a light at 
a distance. The next day a strong fever came on; so we stopped 
until it had abated, and then we went on again; and stopped again 
on account of the fever; and again proceeded, until at last we reached 
Paris; the wound being in a deplorable state. Here Doctor Marshall, 
a friend from Demerara, took me under his care until I was in a 
state to proceed to England. He showed exquisite skill in his treat- 
ment of the wound, and would have done wonders for it had I stayed 
a sufficient length of time with him. 

* On my arrival in London, Father Scott, of the Society of Jesus, came 
immediately to my assistance. Having inspected the wound, he took 
his departure without loss of time, and he brought back with him the cele- 
brated Mr. Carpue ; to whose consummate knowledge and incessant atten- 
tion I owe the preservation of the limb, and probably of life too. The knee 
continued stiff for nearly two years; but, by constant exercise, and by re- 
fusing the aid of a walking stick, it lost all rigidity, and is now as sound 
as though it had never been injured. I have often thought since, that 
I should have laid my bones in France, but for the unwearied exertions of 
my friend Captain Alexander.” 


We gather from the narrative before us, that our naturalist is no 
indifferent physician, and that his surgical powers are eminent, which 
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his habits of dissecting specimens for his valuable collections must 
have greatly promoted. Having had on one occasion a ramrod, 
armed with brass at both ends, shot through his fore-finger, betwixt 
the knuckle and the first joint, the paper and ignited powder follow- 
ing the more substantial article, without delay he repaired to a 
house, and, having poured warm water plentifully upon the blackened 
wound, collected the ruptured tendons, which were hanging down, 
replacing them carefully, binding up the whole, “ not forgetting to 
give to the finger its original shape as nearly as possible.” He then 
proceeds to explain his medical system, which we extract for the 
benefit of the faculty and all others who may feel inclined, or be 
obliged, to prescribe for themselves. After having disposed of the 
finger as already stated, he says— 


‘‘ T opened a vein with the other hand, and took away to the extent of 
two and twenty ounces of blood. Whilst I am on phlebotomy, I may re- 
mark, that I consider inflammation to be the root and origin of almost all 
diseases. ‘To subdue this at its earliest stage has been my constant care. 
Since my four and twentieth year, I have been blooded above one hundred 
and ten times, in eighty of which I have performed the operation on myself 
with my own hand. This, with calomel and jalap mixed together, as a 
purgative, with the use of rhubarb in occasional cases of dysentery, and 
with vast and often repeated potations of powdered Peruvian bark, as a 
restorative, has enabled me tu grapple successfully with sickness when [ 
was far away from medical aid. In cases where laudanum was absolutely 
necessary, I was always extremely cautious, having seen far too many in- 
stances in other people of the distressing effects produced by the frequent 
use of this insidious drug. My severest trials of sickness were those 
when I had to contend with internal inflammation at the very time that I 
was labouring under tertian ague. In those cases, the ague had to bear 
all the burden, for I knew that it was not a mortal complaint; whereas 
internal inflammation was not to be trifled with for one moment. Under 
this impression, I would fearlessly open a vein, and would trust to 
Peruvian bark, at a later period, to counteraet the additional encourage- 
ment which I had been forced to give to the ague, through the medium of 
the lancet. I am now, I think, in as perfect health as mancan be. But 
let me finish the account of my accident. On reaching home, I applied a 
very large poultice, which was renewed twice every day. Tke in- 
flammation never extended beyond the knuckles; and I recovered the full 
use of the finger in due course of time.” 


It is to his “ Wanderings,”’ however, that the reader must recur 
for the most extraordinary events in the course of our author's 
favourite researches in the wilds of America; and before passing on 
to notice a few portions of the Essays, it is proper to let him be 
re-heard in reference to some opinions that have been entertained 
respecting the former publication. 


“ Unenviable is the lot of him whose narratives are disbelieved merely 
for want of sufficient faith in him whoreads them. If those who have 
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called my veracity in question would only have the manliness to meet me 
and point out any passage in the book which they consider contradictory, 
or false, I would no longer complain of unfair treatment. If they can show 
that I have deviated from the line of truth in one single solitary instance, 
I will consent to be called an impostor; and then may the Wanderings be 
trodden under foot, and be forgotten for ever. 

«Some people imagine that 1 have been guilty ofa deception in placing 
the nondescript as a frontispiece to the book. Let me assure these worthies 
that they labour under a gross mistake. I never had the slightest inten- 
tion to act so dishonourable a part. I purposely involved the frontispiece 
in mystery, on account of the illiberality which I experienced from the 
Treasury on my return from Guiana. 

‘I had spent many years in trying to improve the very defective process 
universally followed in preparing specimens for museums. ‘The reader will 
see by the letter signed Lushington that I was sentenced to pay pretty 
handsomely for my exertions. 

“ «Treasury Chambers, May 18th. 
*** Gentlemen, 

“* The Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, having had 
under their consideration your report of the 10th, on the application of Mr. 
Charles Waterton, for the delivery, duty free, of some birds, quadrupeds, 
reptiles, and insects, collected by him in Guiana, and recently imported 
from Demerara, 1 have it in command to acquaint you that my Lords 
have informed Mr. Waterton that, if he will specify the articles which he 
intends to give to public institutions, my Lords will not object to their 
being delivered duty free; but that, with regard to the specimens intended 
for his own or any private collection, they can only be delivered on pay- 
ment of the ad valorem duty of 20 per cent.; and I am to desire you will 
give the necessary directions to your officers at Liverpool, in conformity 
thereto. 

**T am, &c. 
“<«(Signed) J. R.Lusuineton. 
‘*** Commissioners of Customs.’ 

“ Stung with vexation at the unexpected contents of that peremptory 
letter, and annoyed at the detention of my collection, | determined not to 
communicate to the public the discovery which I had made of preparing 
specimens upon scientific principles; but, in order to show what I had done, 
I placed the nondescript in the Wanderings; hoping that its appearance 
would stimulate to investigation those who are interested in museums. 
Should there be any expression in the /anderixgs, by which the reader 
may be led to imagine that I wish to pass off this extraordinary thing either 
for the head and shoulders of a man, ‘ os homini sublime ;’ or for those of 
an ape, ‘Simia,—quam similis, turpissima bestia sobis;’ it is my earnest 
desire that the said expression may be considered null and void. I have 
no wish whatever that the nondescript should pass for any other thing than 
that which the reader himself should wish it to pass for. Not considering 
myself pledged to tell its story, I leave it to the reader to say what it is or 
what it is not.” 


While there appears to be whim in the employment of the mystery 
alluded to, hardly becoming a zealous son of science, the blindness 
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and mistaken economy of the government in the treasury resolution 
quoted above is deserving of exposure and reproach. Had the col- 
lection been made by a man of less opulence than Mr. Waterton, 
probably a foreign country might at this moment have been in pos- 
session of it, and the crowds of all ranks that are annually welcomed 
and most hospitably treated at Walton Hall would have been denied 
an intellectual feast, and an opportunity of appreciating a character 
of great worth belonging to the aristocracy of our country. 

In the controversies which natural history has elicited, it is 
matter of regret that prejudice and irritating feelings have sometimes 
been substituted for truth and a pure desire to advance the interests 
of science. One of the points, which has given rise within these 
few late years to an unwarrantable keenness of temper, regards the 
means by which the Vulture discovers carrion and putrid animal 
matter ; Audubon and several of the American Ornithologists 
maintaining that it is by sight, while our author adopts the old- 
fashioned doctrine that it is by scent. We pretend not to decide 
where doctors differ ; but quote a few paragraphs of the Essay on 
the subject before us. 


‘*+ON THE FACULTY OF SCENT IN THE VULTURE. 
‘¢¢Et truncas inhonesto vulnere nares.’ ”’ A’neid. lib. vi. 


“T never thought that I should have lived to see this bird deprived of 
itsnose. But in thethird numberof Jameson’s Journal, a modern writer 
has actually given ‘An account of the habits of the Turkey Buzzard 
(Vultur Aura), with a view of exploding the opinion generally entertained 
of its extraordinary power of smelling ;’ and I see that a gentleman in the 
Magazine of Natural History, vol. iii. p. 449, gives to this writer the 
honour of being the first man who, by his * interesting treatise,’ caused the 
explosion to take place. 

“I grieve from my heart that the vulture’s nose has received such a 
tremendous blow; because the world at large will sustain a great loss by 
this sudden and unexpected attack upon it. Moreover, I have a kind of 
fellow-feeling, if I may say so, for this nuble bird. We have been for 
years together in the same country ; we have passed many nights amongst 
the same trees; and though we did not frequent the same mess, (for ‘ de 
gustibus non est disputandum,’— and I could not eat rotten venison, as 
our English epicures do,) still we saw a great deal of each other’s com- 

any. 

' «Sancho Panza remarks, that there is a remedy for every thing but 
death. Now, as the vulture has not been killed by the artillery of this 
modern writer in Jameson’s Journal, but has only had its nose carried 
away by an explosion, I will carefully gather up the shattered olfactory 
parts, and do my best to restore them to their vriginal shape and beautiful 
proportions. In repairing the vulture’s nose, I shall not imitate old 
Taliacotius, who, in times long past and gone, did 

‘from 





The brawny part of porter’s bum 
Cut supplemental noses, which 
Would last as long as parent breech !” 
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but I will set to work upon my own resources, and then the reader shall 
decide whether the vulture is to have a nose or remain without one. 

‘We all know what innumerable instances there are, in every country, 
of the astonishing powers of scent in quadrupeds. Thus, the blood- 
hound will follow the line of the deer-stealer hours after he has left the 
park ; and a common dog will ferret out his master in a room, be it ever 
so crowded. He is enabled to do this by means of the well-known efflu- 
vium which, proceeding from his master’s person, comes ia contact with 
his olfactory nerves. A man even, whose powers of scent are by no means 
remarkable, will sometimes smell you a putrid carcass at a great distance. 
) Now, as the air produced by putrefaction is lighter than common air, it 
will ascend in the atmosphere, and be carried to and fro through the ex- 
panse of heaven by every gust of wind. ‘The vulture, soaring above, and 
coming in contact with this tainted current, will instinctively follow it 
down to its source, and there find that which is destined by an all-wise 
Providence to be its support and nourishment.” 


——— 


We do not see that Mr. Waterton sufficiently accounts for what 
we think we remember to have been stated in Jameson’s Journal, 
viz., that the Vulture traces its food, even when the wind must be 
driving the scent the contrary way to that which would bring it in 
contact with the olfactory nerves of the aerial wanderer. Let us 
listen, however, to a few of Mr. Waterton’s facts on the subject. 





** Let us here examine the actions of this vulture a little more minutely. 
If the Vultur Aura, which, as I have said above, I have never seen to prey 
upon living avimals, be directed by its eye alone to the object of its food, 
by what means can it distinguish a dead animal from an animal asleep? or 
how is it to know a newly dead lizard or a snake from a lizard or a snake 
basking quite motionless in the sun? If its eye be the director to its food, 
what blunders must it not make in the negro-yards in Demerara, where 
broods of ducks and fowls are always to be found the day through, either 
sleeping or basking in the open air. Still the negro, whom habit has 
taught to know the Vultur Aura from a hawk, does not consider him an 
enemy. But let a hawk approach the negro-yard, all will be in commotion, 
and the yells of the old women will be tremendous. Were you to kill a 
fowl and place it in the yard with the live ones it would remain there un- 
noticed by the vulture as long as it was sweet; but, as soon as it became 
offensive, you would see the Vultur Aura approach it, and begin to feed 
upon it, or carry it away, without showing any inclination to molest the 
other fowls which might be basking in the neighbourhood. When I car- 
ried Lord Collingwood’s despatches up the Orinoco, to the city of Angus- 
tura, IT there saw the common vultures of Guiana nearly as tame as turkeys. 
The Spaniards protected them, and considered them in the light of useful 
scavengers. Though they were flying abcut the city in all directions, and 
at times perching upon the tops of the houses, still many of the people, 
young and old, took their siesta in the open air, ‘ their custom always of the 
afternoon,’ aud had no fear of being ripped up and devoured by the sur- 
rounding vultures. If the vulture has no extraordinary powers of smelling, 
which faculty, Tam told, is now supposed to be exploded since the appear- 
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ance of the article in Jameson's Journal, I marvel to learn how these birds 
in Angustura got their information that the seemingly lifeless bodies of the 
Spaniards were merely asleep,— 

‘Dulcis et alta quies, placidzeque similima morti,’ 
and were by no means proper food for them. 

“ Some years after this, being alongside of a wood, I saw a negro on the 
ground, and, as I looked at him from a distance, it struck me that all was 
not right with him. On going up to him I found him apparently dead. 
Life was barely witbin him, and that was all. He was a total stranger to 
me, and I conjectured that he had probably been seized with sickness as he 
was journeying on, and that he had fallen down there to rise no more. He 
must have lain in that forlorn and I hope insensible state for many hours ; 
because, upon a nearer inspection, I saw swarms of red ants near him, and 
they had eaten deeply into his flesh. I could see no marks that the vultures 
had been upon him. Indeed, their not being here caused me no surprise, 
as I had long been satisfied, from the innumerable observations which I had 
made, that the vulture is attracted to its food by the putrid exhalations 
which arise from it, when it has arrived at that state of decomposition which 
renders it fit, and no doubt delicious, food for this interesting tribe of birds. 
While I was standing near the negro, I could see here and there a Vultur 
Aura sweeping majestically through the ethereal expanse, in alternate rises 
and falls, as these birds are wont to do when in search of carrion; but they 
showed no inclination to come and perch on the trees near the prostrate 
body of this poor unknown sable son of Africa 

‘«‘ Vultures, as far as I have been able to observe, do not keep together 
in a large flock, when they are soaring up and down apparently in quest of 
a tainted current. Now, suppose a mule has just expired behind a high 
wall, under the dense foliage of evergreen tropical trees; fifty vultures, 
we will say, roost on a tree a mile from this dead mule; when morning 
comes, off they go in quest of food. ‘Ten fly by mere chance to the wood 
where the mule lies, and manage to spy it out through the trees; the rest 
go quite in a different direction. How are the last-mentioned birds to 
find the mule? Every minute carries them farther from it. Now, re- 
verse the statement: and instead of a mule newly dead, let us suppose a 
mule in an offensive state of decomposition. I would stake my life upon 
it, that not only the fifty vultures would be at the carcass next morning, 
but also that every vulture in the adjacent forest would manage to get 
there in time to partake of the repast..” 


To students of natural history our author’s remarks on the pre- 
servation of Egg-shells must be valuable. He says--- 


‘‘I have been blundering at this work for some years, ‘ seeking for 
something I could not find, and always dissatisfied with myself on account 
of the failure. The object of my search was, to try to find out how I 
could properly dispose of the thin white membrane next the shell of the 
egg. When left in it is apt to corrupt; in which case, the colour of the 
shell will sometimes fade, and an offensive smell is produced, which a 
lapse of years will notsubdue. Last spring I thought I had succeeded ; 
but it turned out to be a very partial success. I, first, by blowing, dis- 
charged the contents of five swans’ eggs, and then immersed the shells in 
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a tub of water fora month. This enabled me to pull out the thin mem- 
brane by means of a piece of wire bent at the end. But I found that the 
colour of the shell had faded considerably. Moreover, the process re- 
quired too much time; and I saw that there would be great difficulty in 
doing small eggs. 

“ About three weeks ago, a bright thought (a rara avis with me) struck 
me, just as I was in the act of climbing up to a hawk’s nest. I felt certain 

that every difficulty had vanished, and I began to blame myself on the 

score of former dulness. 

‘‘In selecting eggs for your cabinet, always choose those which are 

newly laid. Make a moderately sized hole at the sharp end with a pointed 
instrument proportioned to the egg. Thus, for a swan’s egg, use the 
point of your penknife; for a robin’s, take a small pin. Having made 
the hole at the sharp end, make one at the blunt end; and let this last 
hole be as small as possible. This done, apply your mouth to the blunt 
end, and blow the contents of the egg through the sharp end, where the 
hole is larger. If the yolk will not come out freely, run a pin or a wire 
up into the egg, and stir the yolk well about. Now get a cupful of water; 
and, immersing the sharp end of the shell into it, apply your mouth to the 
blunt end, and suck up some of the water into the empty shell. Then 
put your finger and thumb upon the two holes, and shake the water well 
within, and after this blow it out. The water will clear your egg of any 
remnant of yolk or of white which may stay in after the blowing. If one 
sucking up of water will not suffice, make a second or a third. 

“ An egg, immediately after it is produced, is very clean and pure ; but 
by staying in the nest, and by coming in contact with the feet of the bird, 
it soon assumes a soiled appearance. To remedy this, wash it well in 
soap and water; and use a nail-brush to get the dirt off. Your egg-shell 
is now as it ought to be; and nothing remains to be done but to prevent 
the thin white membrane (which is still inside) from corrupting. 

“ ‘Take a wine-glass, and fill it with the solution of corrosive sublimate 
in alcohol. ‘Then immerse the sharp end of the egg-shell into it, keeping 
your finger and thumb, as you hold it, just clear of the solution. Apply 
your mouth to the little hole at the blunt end, and suck up some of the 
solution into the shell. You need not be fearful of getting the liquor 
into your mouth ; for, as soon as it rises in the shell, the cold will strike 
your finger and thumb, and then you cease sucking. Shake the shell just 
as you did when the water was in it, and then blow the solution back 
into the glass. Your egg-shel] is now beyond the reach of corruption ; 
the membrane retains for ever its pristine whiteness ; and no insect, for 
the time to come, will ever venture to prey upon it. If you wish your 
egg to appear extremely brilliant, give it a coat of mastic varnish, put 
on very sparingly with a camel-hair pencil. Green or blue eggs must 
be done with gum arabic, because the mastic varnish is apt to injure the 
colour.” 


Companion directions to the last, on preserving Insects selected 
for Cabinets, deserve to be cited. 


* T only know of two methods to guard prepared insects from the depre- 
dations of living ones. The first is, by poisoning the atmosphere; the 
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second is, by poisoning the preserved specimens themselves, so effectually, 
that they are no longer food for the depredator. But there are some 
objections to both these modes. A poisoned atmosphere will evaporate in 
time, if not attended to, or if neglected to be renewed ; and there is great 
difficulty in poisoning some specimens, on account of their delicacy and 
minuteness. If you keep spirits of turpentine in the boxes which contain 
your preserved specimens, I am of opinion that thuse specimens will be ' 
safe as long as the odour of turpentine remains in the box; for it is said : 
to be the most pernicious of all scents to insects. But it requires atten- 
tion to keep up an atmosphere of spirit of turpentine. If it be allowed to , 
evaporate entirely, then there is a clear and undisputed path open to the 
inroads of the enemy: he will take advantage of your absence or neglect ; 
and, when you return to view your treasure, you will find it in ruins. 
Spirits of turpentine poured into a common glass inkstand in which there 
is a piece of sponge, and placed in a corner of your box, will create a 
poisoned atmosphere, and kill every insect there. The poisoning of your 
specimens by means of corrosive sublimate in alcohol is a most effectual 
method. As soon as the operation is properly performed, the depredating 
insect perceives that the prepared insect is no longer food for it, and will | 
for ever cease to attack it. But, then, every part must have received the 
poison ; otherwise those parts where the poison has not reached will still 
be exposed to the enemy; and he will pass unhurt over the poisoned 
p arts, till he arrive at that part of your specimen which is still wholesome 
food fer him. Now, the difficulty lies in applying the solution to very 
minute specimens, without injuring their appearance ; and all that can be 
said is, to recommend unwearied exertion, which is sure to be attended 
with great skill; and great skill will insure surprising success. I myself 
have attended to the preservation of insects with the assiduity which 
Horace recommends to poets :—* Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.’ 
The result has been astonishing success, and a perfect conviction that 
there is no absolute and lasting safety for prepared specimens, in zoology, 
from the depredations of insects, except by poisoning every part of them 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate in alcohol. I put a good large tea- 
spoonful of well pounded corrosive sublimate into a wine bottle full of 
alcohol. I let it stand over night, and the next morning draw it off into 
a clean bottle. When I apply it to black substances, and perceive that it 
leaves little white particles on them, I then make it weaker by adding 
alcohol. A black feather dipped into the solution, and then dried, will be 
a very good test of the state of the solution. If it be too strong, it will 
leave a whiteness upon the feather. 

‘* A preparation of arsenic is frequently used ; but it is very dangerous, 
and sometimes attended with lamentable consequences. I knew a natu- 
ralist, by name Howe, in Cayenne, in French Guiana, who had lost six- 
teen of his teeth. He kept them in a box, and showed them to me. On 
opening the lid—* These fine teeth,’ said he, *‘ once belonged to my jaws: 
they all dropped out by my making use of the savon arsenetique for pre- 
serving the skins of animals.’ I take this opportunity of remarking that 
it is my firm conviction, that the arsenetical soap can never be used with 
any success, if you wish to restore the true form and figure to a skin.” 


- eee — earn 


The last Essay in the volume is on Museums, and ought to be 
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carefully studied by every director of these establishments. Mr. 
Waterton has experience for his guide, as well as great ingenuity 
and zeal for his pioneers. We can find room only for an introductory 
passage to the Essay in question. 


‘* Some years ago, curiosity led me to stray into a very spacious museum. 
: As I passed through a kind of antechamber,I observeda huge mass of out- 
stretched skin, which once had evidently been an elephant. I turned round 
to gaze at the‘ monstrum horrendum informe,’ when a person came up, 
and asked me what I thought of their elephant. ‘ If,’ said I, * you will give 
| me two cow-skins, with that of a calf in addition to them, I will engage to 
make you a better elephant.’ This unlucky and off-hand pruposal was 
within an ace of getting me into trouble. The sages of the establishment 
took cognisance of it at one of their meetings; and somebody proposed 
: that a written reprimand should be sent to me. However, a prudent voice 
: in the assembly caused their wrath to subside, and smiles played once more 
over their hitherto benign countenances. 
‘*] have occasionally noticed the defective manner in which birds are 
stuffed for museums. At present, I will confine myself solely to quadrupeds ; 
| and in my remarks on the very inferior way in which they are preserved, I 
beg to declare that I make no allusions whatever to any one museum in 
particular. 
‘It may be said with great truth that, from Rome to Russia, and from 
Orkney to Africa, there is not to be found, in any cabinet of natural history, 
one single quadruped which has been stuffed, or prepared, or mounted (as 
the French term it), upon scientific principles. Hence, every specimen 
throughout the whole of them must be wrong at every point.” 


The ardour with which our author advocates the cause of animals + 
which have got a bad name may be judged of from one specimen. 
He is treating of the habits of the Barn Owl, and showing the 
benefits it confers on Man. 








‘This pretty aerial wanderer of the night often comes into my room; 
and, after flitting to and fro, on wing so soft and silent that he is scarcel 
heard, he takes his departure from the same window at which he entered. 

“ T own I have a great liking for this bird; and I have offered it hospi- 
tality and protection on account of its persecutions, and for its many ser- 
vices to me,—I say services, as you will see in the sequel. I wish that 
any little thing I could write or say might cause it to stand better with the 
world at large than it has hitherto done; but I have slender hopes on this 
score; because old and deep-rooted prejudices are seldom overcome ; and 
when I look back into the annals of remote antiquity, I see too clearly that 
defamation has done its worst to ruin the whole family, in all its branches, 
of this poor, harmless, useful friend of mine. 

‘Up to the year 1813, the barn-owl had a sad time of it at Walton Hall. 
Its supposed mournful notes alarmed the aged housekeeper. She knew 
full well what sorrow it had brought into other houses when she was a 
young woman ; and there was enough of mischief in the midnight wiutry 
blast, without having it increased by the dismal screams of something which 
people knew very little about, and which everybody said was far too busy 
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in the churchyard at night-time. Nay, it was a well-known fact, that if 
any person were sick in the neighbourhood, it would be for ever looking in 
at the window, and holding a conversation outside with somebody, they did 
not know whom. ‘The gamekeeper agreed with her in everything she said 
on this important subject; and he always stood better in her books when 
he had managed to shoot a bird of this bad and mischievous family. How- 
ever, in 1813, on my return from the wilds of Guiana, having suffered 
inyself, and learned mercy, I broke in pieces the code of penal laws which 
the knavery of the gamekeeper and the lamentable ignorance of the other 
servants had hitherto put in force, far too successfully, to thin the numbers 
of this poor, harmless, unsuspecting tribe. On the ruin of the old gateway, 
against which, tradition says, the waves of the lake have dashed for the 
better part of a thousand years, I made a place with stone and mortar, about 
4 ft. square, and fixed a thick oaken stick firmly into it. Huge masses of 
ivy now quite cover it. In about a month or so after it was finished, a pair 
of barn owls came and took up their abode in it. I threatened to strangle 
the keeper if ever, after this, he molested either the old birds or their young 
ones; and IJ assured the housekeeper that I would take upon myself the 
whole responsibility of all the sickness, woe, and sorrow, that the new 
tenants might bring into the Hall. She made a low courtesy; as much as 
to say, ‘Sir, I fall into your will and pleasure ;’ but I saw in her eye that 
she had made up her mind to have to do with things of fearful and porten- 
tous shape, and to hear many a midnight wailing in the surrounding woods. 
I do not think that up to the day of this old lady’s death, which took place 
in her eighty-fourth year, she ever looked with pleasure or contentment on 
the barn owl, as it flew round the large sycamore trees which grow near 
the old ruined gateway. 

‘* When I found that this first settlement on the gateway had succeeded 
so well, I set about forming other establishments. This year [ have had 
four broods, and I trust that next season I can calculate on having nine. 
This will be a pretty increase, and it will help to supply the place of those 
which in this neighbourhood are still unfortunately doomed to death, by the 
hand of cruelty or superstition. We can now have a peep at the owls, in 
their habitation on the old ruined gateway, whenever we choose. Confident 
of protection, these pretty birds betray no fear when the stranger mounts 
up to their place of abode. I would here venture a surmise, that the barn 
owl sleeps standing. Whenever we go to look at it, we invariably see it 
upon the perch, bolt upright; and often with its eyes closed, apparently 
fast asleep. Buffon and Bewick err (no doubt unintentionally) when they 
say that the barn owl snores during its repose. What they took for snor- 
ing was the cry of the young birds for food. I had fully satisfied myself 
on this score some years ago. However, in December 1823, I was much 
astonished to hear this same snoring kind of noise, which had been so 
common in the month of July. On ascending the ruin, I found a brood of 
young owls in the apartment. 

‘Upon this ruin is placed a perch, about a foot from the hole at which 
the owls enter. Sometimes, at mid-day, when the weather is gloomy, you 
may see an owl upon it, apparently enjoying the refreshing diurnal breeze. 
This year (1831) a pair of barn owls hatched their young, on the 7th of 
September, in a sycamore tree, near the old ruined gateway. 
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“ If this useful bird caught its food by day, instead of hunting for it by 
night, mankind would have ocular demonstration of its utility in thinning 
the country of mice ; and it would be protected and encouraged everwhere. 
It would be with us what the ibis was with the Egyptians. When it has 
young, it will bring a mouse to the nest about every twelve or fifteen 
minutes. But, in order to have a proper idea of the enormous quantity of 
mice which this bird destroys, we must examine the pellets which it ejects 
from its stomach in the place of its retreat. Every pellet contains from 
four to seven skeletons of mice. In sixteen months from the time that the 
apartment of the owl on the old gateway was cleaned out, there has been a 
deposit of above a bushel of pellets. 

‘‘ The barn-owl sometimes carries off rats. One evening I was sitting 
under a shed, and killed a very large rat, as it was coming out of a hole, 
about ten yards from where I was watching it. I did not go to take it up, 


hoping to get another shot. As it lay there, a barn-owl pounced upon it, 
and flew away with it.” 


This is a long extract and more than we can well afford room for ; | 
but it is so characteristic of the writer and so agreeable that we are | 
sure none of our readers will think it misplaced. Altogether one | 
rises from the perusal of the volume, not only with high and warm | 
notions in regard to Mr. Waterton’s head and heart, but with the 
conviction that the real disciple of Natural Science is a lover of his 
species and a friend to all sentient creatures. 





Art. VI—A Dissertation on the Causes and Effects of Disease, con- 
sidered in Reference to the Moral Constitution of Man. By Henry 
Ciark Bartow, M.D. London: Longman and Co. 1838, 


Ir is not alone, nor indeed chiefly, the physical causes and effects of 
disease which Dr. Barlow in this Inaugural Dissertation has under- 
taken to indicate, but rather the relations which these things hold 
in the moral history of our species; for he justly thinks that without 
a constant consideration of the adaptation of disease to the moral 
and mental constitution of man, both in reference to this life and that 
which is to come, no true or complete philosophical notions or system 
can be arrived at on the subject of the physical ills to which the 
human body is exposed, and of which it is the frequent martyr. 
Our author’s aim, in fact, is, to show that disease is not an enemy, 
if all its bearings,-tendencies, and uses in the economy of man’s 
nature and destinies, be duly regarded ; but that, on the contrary, 
it is an appointed cure for much greater evils, both because it is the 
means of suggesting preventives and remedies for vaster and more 
inveterate maladies, and because when it is endured its purpose 
and its capacity are to elevate and purify the noblest qualities of 
man and thereby secure for him the highest enjoyments. In the 
development of his views and the enforcement of his doctrine, Dr. 
Barlow displays the results of enlightened reflection and of enlarged 
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philosophy; although we could have wished in a short essay on such an 
extensive field as he has chosen, that there had been fewer repetitions 
of his main drift and conclusions, and more progressive and expand- 
ing power to the manifest and more compact establishment of his 
principal ideas. Still, however, as regards medical science, morals, 
and religion, the production is one of merit ; not merely because it 
sets in aclearer light than has generally been done the intimate con- 
nexion, or the unity, that subsists in all the exhibitions of God’s 
will and providence with regard to man’s best interests, but because 
the author’s earnestness, philanthropy, and piety take a strong hold 
of the reader’s sympathies, producing by means of a gracious and 
gratifying infection feelings as well as convictions akin to those che- 
rished by the essayist. A glance at the leading doctrines and 
arguments of the work, will enable our readers in some measure to 
appreciate its merits and importance. 

When interpreting the phenomena of matter, still more the phe- 
nomena of mind, but stil! more the united phenomena of both as 
these most strikingly develop themselves under the reign of disease, 
a comprehensive observation and knowledge of nature in a variety of 
aspects and relations become absolutely necessary before any one can 
arrive at satisfactory or agreeable conclusions. If wounds, fevers, 
pestilence, mental derangement, and the like, were merely to be 
viewed in a nosological manner, and only abstractedly under an 
enumeration of symptoms and sufferings, human existence in this 
world might well be pronounced a curse to which an Almighty being 
had subjected us, as if he delighted in the pain and misery of his 
passive creatures. If, however, a wider scope of particulars is em- 
braced, if the complex history of man, the wonderfully subtle rami- 
fications and the unlimited capacities of his nature be studied, it then 
will appear even to human reason that disease is not a wanton 
infliction, and if Revelation with all its truths and hopes be admit- 
ted, then such inflictions like all other understood phenomena will 
stand forth as witnesses of the wisdom and goodness of the Creator. 

On referring disease to the interpretation of Scripture, our author’s 
conclusion is only such as every Christian will readily assent to; but 
the evidence and the arguments which go to prove that the ailments 
and maladies to which man is heir to, considering him as a mortal, 
and merely in relation to this world, are not circumstances of un- 
mixed evil, but are adapted to further and exalt his moral nature, 
and consequently to enlarge his capacity as well as taste for earth] 
enjoyment, may not be so manifestly clear or cogent. Therefore it 
will chiefly be to the illustrations made use of on this view of the 
subject that we shall direct attention. 

Does any one think that man, constituted in body and mind as 
he is, would have been benefited even in this world had he been in- 
vulnerable to disease? Hear what Dr. Johnson says ;—* If the 
Senses were feasted with perpetual pleasures, they would always keep 
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the mind in subjection.” He also asserts that ‘‘ we should pass on 
from crime to crime, heedless and remorseless, if misery did not 
stand in our way, and our pains admonish us of our folly.” Paley 
also declares, that ‘‘ A world furnished with advantages on one side, 
and beset with difficulties, wants, and inconveniences on the other, 
is the proper abode of free, rational, and active natures, being the 
fittest to stimulate and exercise their faculties : the very refractori- 
ness of the objects they have to deal with, contributes to the pur- 
pose.” He adds, ‘“ A world in which nothing depended upon our- 
selves, however it might have suited an imaginary race of beings, 
would not have suited mankind ;” while, as our author clearly 
shows, such an imaginary race could neither have entertained the 
same exalting motives, the same purifying sympathies, nor have 
reached the same high intellectual development and capacity of enjoy- 
ment which have ample scope and inducements in the present state 
of our existence. 

But even the amount and virulence of disease are to a great ex- 
tent dependent upon ourselves either as individuals, or as a com- 
munity ; while, if we consider suffering as lending an opportunity | 
for studying not only the most effectual human means of removing 
it, but of preventing its continuance, return, and propagation, the 
evil of its occurrence on any occasion decreases and assumes a mo- 
derated aspect. ‘Ihen as to the moral effects of disease, these are 
also much in our own power and under our own controul. 

To see that the prevention and amelioration of suffering under 
endemical diseases, for example, depends much upon man, just at- 
tend to the influence of draining unhealthy marshes, of cleanliness, 
of agriculture, of the planting of trees for the purpose of intercepting 


the progress of malaria. Think also of the benefits of a free current r 
of air in houses and streets to neutralize any noxious qualities that | 
may mingle in the atmosphere. Then the lessons as to diet, modes 
of life, habits of exercise, and above all, the regulation of the mind, 


necessarily come in for their share of importance, to the modification 
of prevailing maladies that cannot from local or periodical circum- 
stances be wholly avoided. 

Our author quotes Dr. John Hunter’s authority, who even says, 
‘‘ If a disease arise from contagion, there are sure remedies against 
it, which are so well ascertained, that while the plague, the most 
contagious and fatal of all diseases commits its greatest ravages in 
large cities, individuals remain in the midst of them in perfect se- 
curity, trusting to a careful seclusion under proper regulations.”’ Dr. 
Barlow follows up this opinion in the following manner : 


** When the plague is at Constantinople, the Frank residents live in per- 
fect security within the suburb of Pera; and it is well known that the dis- 
ease does not even cross the confined streets of the city, though not more 
than ten feet wide. During a residence at Aleppo, at the time of the plague, 
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Dr. Russell found himself quite safe at a distance of four or five feet from 
the sick. The contagion of small pox * was believed by Dr. Haygarth, not 
only from his own experience, but also from a series of experiments con- 
ducted by Dr. O’Ryan of Lyons, not to extend beyond half a yard from the 
patient; and the contagion of typhus to be at least as limited.’ That the 
morbific effluvia, therefore, are confined to a very small space around the 
sufferer, we may fairly conclude ; and if we ask, Why is this?—why does 
not the matter of contagion extend its influence or treble this distance >p— 
the obvious reply is, Because the laws of Nature have been framed with a 
benevolent purpose, and herein is this purpose apparent, in that, as Dr. 
Henry remarks,‘ it admits of all those soothing and beneficial ministrations, 
which do not require a very near approach to the sick, with little or no danger 
to the friends and attendants.’ 

‘Tt is a happy circumstance for mankind, that by shutting themselves up, 
they may shut out this formidable malady. But absolute seclusion does not 
appear to be required. Dr. Russel, duriug his residence at Aleppo, although 
he confined himself to the house, used to prescribe for the numerous patients 
who came to consult him, from a window raised a few feet above the ground, 
and yet escaped the disease. Bonaparte also, during his Egyptian expedi- 
tion, in order to inspire confidence, did not hesitate to shake hands with the 
sick, though he carefully avoided inhaling their breaths, Indeed, so long 
as the breaths of the patients are avuided, and as much as possible all per- 
sonal contact, the medical attendants seem to run little risk, and may inhale, 
for a limited time, the atmosphere of a pest house without taking the 
disease.’ ” 


Though our author states that contagious diseases are more under 
human controul than some others, yet he admits that none have 
perhaps been so destructive, from the utter diregard shown to the 
causes which combine to occasion them. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that some of these causes have become better understood, and 
that in the course of civilization they will be unknown, such as 
war, which Dr. Barlow in a very interesting chapter shows to be 
one of the most conspicuous. 


“Though it may be difficult to determine in what manner a contagious 
poison is generated in the living system, yet it is very easy to point out 
under what circumstances this takes place, and to specify the conditions 
favourable to its production ; for these are matters of experience so notorious, 
that both ancient and modern history afford abundant instances of their 
reality and confirmation. The crowding together of considerable numbers 
of men in camps and besieged cities, where, to all the horrors of war, fatigue, 
famine, and despair are added ;—the privations and sufferings consequent 
upon military operations in general, especially when these are associated 
with defeat and mental depression—are causes which have been known so 
frequently to give rise to malignant contagious diseases, and to be the oc- 
casions of their spreading, that the connexion has become proverbial ; and 
the appearance of the pestilence has justly been regarded as an almost 
necessary consequence of drawing the sword. There is scarcely any in- 
stance, says Sir John Pringle, of atown being long invested without some 
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malady of this kind breaking out. In this way arose the plague at Athens, 
as described by Thucydides. In a similar state of things appears to have 
originated that fearful disease, which has been traced to the troops of 
Charles VIII. engaged in the siege of Naples in 1494, and from thence 
spread so rapidly over Europe, and with such dreadful devastation, that to 
use the words of Dr. Traill, ‘ it seemed to threaten the extirpation of the 
whole civilized world, and was by many attributed to the hand of heaven 
inflicting punishment for the enormous flagitiousness of mankind.’” 


Small-pox is said to have first appeared in the Abyssinian army, 
besieging Mecca, two months before the birth of Mahomet. Epi- 
demics are also pointed out as arising during the wars that succeeded 


the French Revolution, such as typhus. Our author thus closes 
this branch of his subject— 


“ The most formidable epidemic that ever occurred in England, the 
‘ Sudor Anglicanus,’ was of similar origin. Scarcely had the destructive 
wars waged by the rival houses of York and Lancaster ceased, ere the dis- 
tracted country was again plunged into similar scenes by the hostile inten- 
tions of the Earl of Richmond, among whose troops, on their landing at 
Milford Haven in 1485, this desolating pestilence first appeared, and in a 
skort time is said to have swept off one third of the population. The late 
epidemic Cholera also was nursed in the lap of war. So obvious, indeed, 
was the connexion and progress of this disease with military operations, 
that, to use the words of a medical officer, it looked ‘ as if the hand of 
Providence would thus signally mark his aversion to the calling of a 
soldier.’ ‘ How often,’ remarks the same writer, ‘ have we seen the ex- 
piring embers of the disease by this means fanned into a flame in a body of 
men, and again dispersed by it with fatal effect over a whole line of 
country? These are facts for our rulers to weigh and to act upon, they 
clothe war with additional horrors, and exhibit its destructive influence ex- 
tending far beyond its immediate sphere of action.’ War not only gives 
rise to disease, but wherever a tendency to disease exists, increases its force, 
and augments its fatality. This was proved by sad experience during the 
turmoil of colonial warfare, and has been severely felt by British troops in 
European countries subject to endemic diseases. Indirectly, war leads to 
disease by causing a scarcity of food—the crops being destroyed, or the land 
left uncultivated ; and not unfrequently by occasioning national poverty, the 
resources of a country being lavishly squandered in reckless disregard of its 
best and truest interests. Hence, war produces famine, and famine produces 
pestilence ; and thus these three— War, Famine, and Pestilence—the triple 
source of the most severe of human sufferings, acknowledge one common 
origin, and equally exhibit, in the conditions of the physical world, the con- 
sequences of neglecting moral laws; thereby illustrating, in a marked 


manner, the intimate relation that exists between them, and the unity of 
design which characterises both.” 


Dr. Barlow feelingly observes, that although the origin and prin- 
ciples of many diseases be still hid from us, although an epidemic 
be still to us “ the pestilence that walketh in darkness,” yet the 
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modus operandi of several such has been ascertained; while, as to 
remedies and ameliorating efforts, it is most gratifying to know, that 
whatever tends to improve the condition of the poor and wretched, to 
increase the comforts and multiply the enjoyments of life, to promote 
morality and the principles of virtue ; whatever, in short, adds to 
the amount of human happiness, uniformly prolongs the period of 
human existence, removes the most deadly distempers, and renders 
all other diseases fewer and less fatal. Let us attend to some of the 
moral influences of a pestilence as they operate upon society, set 
forth in the present pages. 


* In the event of an epidemic, such as the cholera, for instance, every 
one feels a personal interest in providing against the common enemy, and 
self-love may, for a time, act the part of universal charity; but it is not im- 
probable, that what was first prompted by interested motives may afterwards 
be continued from motives of real benevolence: the opportunity having 
once been given for such kindly exercise, it may for its own sake be con- 
tinued ever after, to the great advantage both of the giver and receiver. 
In this way, a prevalent epidemic may become a felt benefit to many, as 
was the case with the poor in Edinburgh during the late cholera. At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that the physical and moral sufferings at- 
tending such a disease are great, very great, yet not so greatas are the ex- 
isting evils it is calculated to remedy, by bringing to light states of abject 
wretchedness and misery, which, hid in the dark abodes of guilt and po- 
verty, were hitherto unnoticed or unknown, and thus leading to the removal 
of those sources of vice and immorality, of disease and infamy, which, like 
foci of perpetual fomites, from time to time spread their infection around. 
Moral motives, when allowed their proper scope, may go far to the removal 
of much that is amiss, both in our social relations and individual capacities ; 
but higher motives than these are necessary to remedy many consequences: 
of evil habits, which have accumulated around us. ‘These motives we happily 
now possess, and all that seems necessary to their complete development is 
a more serious consideration of their importance. I need scarcely say that 
‘ Christian philanthropy’ is here meant, for the exercise of which the suf- 
ferings of frail humanity afford so ample and appropriate afield. The fear 
of an epidemic, however, may do more than prompt to the exercise of bene- 
volence ; it may be truly said to ‘ bring down the high looks of the proud,’ 
as well as ‘ to rise up the poor out of the dust :’” 


But there is along list both of bodily and mental complaints, the 
frequent causes of which are obvious to every one. It can hardly be 
necessary to name intemperance, irregular and immoral habits of 
all sorts, as being detrimental to health and happiness. Negligence 
and carelessness, even the indulgence of an indolent harmless life, 
are injurious to man who is formed for activity, and from whom 
something better than negative virtues are required. How much 
more certainly then must the positive, enormous, and continuous 
violations of those physical and moral laws necessary to the well 
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being of each, and all as a whole, prove disastrous! Hear what our 
author says regarding certain prevalent vices. 


‘The frequent dependence of mental disease on depraved moral habits 
is too obvious to need a lenthened illustration. When we find that 
fatuity, and mania in all its forms, often take their rise from the un- 
checked recurrence of improper thoughts, from the licentious workings 
of unhallowed passions, from profligacy and open profaneness,—that the 
repeated railings of an unruly tongue may pass into the ravings of a mad- 
dened spirit,—or that the stifled whispers of the ‘ still small voice,’ may end 
at length in frenzy or despair,—we cannot but recognise the importance of 
those moral motives which have been neglected, and must acknowledge the 
justice of that law, which punishes with such seeming severity a course of 
conduct long and wilfully persisted in. | 

‘* But if we were required to point out any one particular vice which 
more than another crowds the cells of our lunatic asylums with incurable 
inmates, we should instance that by which human nature is despoiled of its 
supremacy, and the intellectual lords of the creation degraded to the level 
of the brutes. It is from indulgence in spirituous liquors, that by far the 

| greater number of confirmed insanities arise, and exhibit that particular 
character of religious horror, which has led superficial observers to mistake 
) the disease for that of true religious mania, and has caused the abettors of 
infidelity unblushingly to affirm that it is religion which drives men mad. 
The true monomania religiosa is a very rare disease ; not so, however, that 
religious horror often mistaken for it, and arising, as Dr. Traill has well 
remarked, not from the cultivation of religion, but from the neglect of it.” 





What can be more manifest than that every one has much in his 
power in regard to the infliction of such dreadful maladies as have 
just been mentioned? And is it not also obvious, that had not 
these been appointed as a natural result of the violation of wise laws, 
these laws must have been a dead letter, and the power of the law- | 
giver proved not to be equal to his wisdom and benevolence? While, | 
however, every person who has arrived at the years of discretion has 
his own health and happiness greatly under his controul, according 
as he uses and values his opportunities, still his personal and imme- 
diate welfare constitutes not all the motives to obedience of the 
universal laws of nature as established by God; for diseases are 
transmissible ; they may so affect the system as to be come consti- 
tutional : therefore think of the inducements which have been set 
before man to obey those enactments, the violation of which trans- 
mits a taint to his posterity, thus poisoning the innocent and ren- 
dering them the monuments of a reckless, unfeeling pest to kindred 
and society ! 
If what Dr. Johnson has said about the pleasures of sense be true, 
then pain is sometimes preferable ; and especially must this be the 
case when pain comes as the natural effect of vicious pleasures, for 
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then it must act as a monitor to avoid similar infractions of wise and 
benevolent laws. But even in a therapeutic point of view, our author 
is of opinion that pain often acts as an auxiliary in restoring healthy 
action. He continues— 


** Nor should its influence on the mind be overlooked, if Dr. Gregory 
was right in supposing, that it contributes ‘ ad claritatem et acumen ingenii- 
But however this may be, it is very certain, that pain is capable of shedding 
a satisfaction over intervals of ease, which few enjoyments exceed : the 
general cheerfulness observed in the wards of a surgical hospital, among 
those patients who are comparatively free from pain, is, I think, an evidence 
of this. The degree of suffering which pain occasions depends very much 
on the state of the mind, and the fortitude with which it is borne. The 
stoics could so reason on this subject, as to convert it into an occasion of 
triumph; but though a moral courage, capable of enduring pain, and of 
profiting by it, is greatly to be wished, yet indifference to pain is neither 
desirable nor enviable, and may defeat the very object of its dispensation. 
Upon the whole, pain seems appointed to take place only where and when 
it may be useful, and not to occasion unnecessary suffering ;—by its variety 
it informs us of its seat, and of the kind of morbid action which produces 
it. ‘The sense of pain is in proportion to the magnitude of the disease, 
only within certain limits. The extremity of disease may abate or even 
obliterate the sense of pain altogether.’ Surely,’ concluded Dr. Latham, 
‘there is a benevolent intention conspicuous in all this.’” 


The advantages of disease in a religious point of view, and as 
calculated to stimulate man to a cultivation of his noblest faculties, 
preparatory to their glorious exercise in a future state of existence, 
as well as to prompt him to the performance of those duties, the 
reward of which awaits him during eternity, fall under our author’s 
enlarged view of his subject. Upon these points, however, we do 
not particularly enter, although whatever conduces to our real wel- 
fare on earth cannot be disjoined from the far more lasting results 
alluded to. Disease, even when considered as the forerunner of the 
King of Terrors, is a merciful dispensation ; for it takes away the 
horror which is entertained of death when health abounds. And, 
to conclude, see what disease has been the means of suggesting and 
effecting towards the promotion of those arts and sciences which 
give the highest relish and dignity even to healthful existence. 


«A desire to recover means for the removal of disease would appear to 
have been the first serious inducement to the scientific study of nature. 
Thus arose botany, once cultivated only by the physician, whose researches 
in the vegetable kingdom have been richly rewarded by the profusion of 
remedies submitted to his choice. Chemistry and mineralogy, though 
possibly dating from other designs, have been greatly promoted by the same 
praiseworthy motive, and increased importance has thereby been given to 
the study of natural history generally. But perbaps the most important 
achievement of human industry, urged onward to discover and provide for 
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the occasions of disease, is the knowledge we have acquired of the structute 
and functions of our own bodies. Anatomy and physiology have thus 
become sciences not only of great und permanent importance in themselves, 
but possessing a still higher interest, in that they have made known to us 
the most admirable contrivances of creative wisdom, and have furnished a 
most convincing evidence of the benevolent intentions of the Deity. They 
show, as Sir Charles Bell has well said, ‘that the care of the most tender 
parent is in nothing to be compared with those provisions for our enjoy- 
ment and safety, which itis not only beyond the ingenuity of man to supply 
to himself, but which he can hardly comprehend, while he profits by them.’ 
To the same source may be ascribed the progress of comparative anatomy, 
with the assistance thence derived to other sciences, and the illustration it 
has afforded of the ancient history of the globe we inhabit. Mechanical 
science has also participated in the same, by the application ofits principles 
to the most humane purposes, the removal of pain and mitigation of suffer- 
ing. Nor has literature passed unnoticed. ‘The attention here bestowed 
by medicine, while it has helped to raise the one, has conferred honour 
upon the other. To the influence of disease, in drawing attention to its 
occasional causes, and enforcing the means of prevention, are no doubt 
owing many of the improvements in building and ventilating houses ; the 
formation of sewers and drains, and other matters tending to the increased 
comfort and convenience of the population generally, whereby many sources 
of physical depression and moral depravity have been done away: health 
and cheerfulness have been promoted, where sickness and suffering pre- 
viously prevailed ; improved habits and manners have been introduced ; the 
tone of moral feeling has been raised, and human happiness considerably 
augmented. Inshort, could we trace this influential agent, disease, through 
all its workings, we should probably find, that in drawing forth the energies 
of the human mind, in developing its faculties, and promoting our welfare, 
it has a far wider sphere of operation, and performs a much more important 
part than we could @ priori have suspected; and though there be some 
things about disease, to us at present inscrutable, it ought to satisfy us, that 
we see and know enough of its uses and tendency, to be fully persuaded 
that it acts for our good. ‘The further advances have been made in the 
knowledge of nature, and the more open it has been laid to our view, the 
more glorious it has appeared, and the stronger proofs have been discovered 
of the perfections of its author.’ So that if we were able to discover the 
connexions and dependencies of all its parts, seeming discrepancies would 
disappear, and the whole scheme be viewed in all its just proportions—a 
work of wisdom and of marvellous skill.” 





Art. VII.—Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, Bart. G.C.H., Keeper 
of the Privy Purse during the Reign of his Majesty George IV. 
Including his Correspondence with many distinguished Personages. 
By Lavy Knieuton. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1838. 


Tose who anxiously looked forward to the publication of these 
volumes, expecting to have a greedy appetite for court-scandal gra- 
tified, will be disappointed ; for Lady Knighton has evidently sup- 
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pressed every document that has directly borne upon the secret, 
personal, and political intrigues that must have been disclosed to 
her husband, in the course of an era when these arts were under- 
stood to be particularly rife. Any person, however, who carefully 
reads the great mass of letters here published, these coming as they 
do from all classes of persons, and very many of them from indivi- 
duals who have been much before the public, can experience no 
difficulty in detecting a number of most significant and instructive 
particulars ; and in this way the work throws valuable light not only 
upon human nature, but upon an important period in our national 
history. The lessons, too, which Sir William’s own life affords, 
have an individual distinctness and force that every reflecting mind 
will feel to be suggestive and important to the greatest and the 
humblest in the land. 

But though the publication may be thus generally estimated, we 
must object to it in a certain degree, on account of this very ques- 
tionable fact and practice, viz., that the majority of these letters 
were confidential communications, many of the writers being still 
alive, while the relatives and families of all of them may have 
reason to feel that they in some measure have been compromised 
for the sake of one man’s fame, the widow of that one man havin 
it in her power to suppress or to circulate exactly so much as suited 
her natural partialities. Having said this much as becomes us as 
journalists, bound to guard our literature against every base infu- 
sion, since the tendencies both of those who possess secret corre- 
spondence and of the scandal-loving multitude are in favour of every 
breach of confidence of the kind mentioned—although in the present 
instance affection for the departed, instead of any grosser selfish 
purpose prompted the publication—we proceed to give some account 
of the work, extract some of its contents, and to blend these with 
such observations as may be suggested. 

In two points of view these volumes may be advantageously and 
usefully studied ; first, as they exhibit the character and history of 
Sir William Knighton himself, and, secondly, as they picture the 
higher classes of mankind, even royalty itself, especially George the 
Fourth, in his private and confidential moments: and the result of 
the whole, both as respects the Keeper of the Privy Purse and the 
monarch whom he served, is engaging and complimentary. 

Every young man may profitably read these Memoirs, because 
they offer a striking instance of what perseverance, zeal, and probity 
may accomplish, though unaided by great wealth, high birth, or 
political interest. Every head of a family also may here gather 
valuable lessons, because while we see a man whom one of the most 
lavish and haughty kings that ever reigned delighted to honour,— 
a man who was that king’s irresponsible adviser and to a great extent 
de facto king himself, it is in his social circles, and especially at his 
domestic hearth, that his chief delight was experienced. Every 
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courtier, too, should be instructed by the purity and honesty of him 
who was the mediator between the sovereign and all others who 
sought the sovereign’s smiles. 

William Knighton first saw the light in the year 1776; and 
although his family was respectable, a father’s irregularities had so 
reduced the condition of those who immediately depended upon him, 
that our hero and an infant sister had nigh been committed to the 
care of the parish. We here quote a letter which, while honourable 
to the writer, throws considerable light upon his early condition. 


* ‘To the question of your friend relating to me, ‘ Do you know his history ”” 
I answer, Few do, I believe, and scarcely he himself. He is indebted to 
Providence for what he possesses, and to industry and application for what © 
he may else have obtained. At one time he was in a measure deserted by 
the world, and a consultation was held whether he and his infant sister 
should be committed tu the care of the parish. Before the sun had shone 
two years on one, and one year on the other, they were left orphans ; and 
the father that was thus deprived of life had spent in irregularity and 
intemperance a comfortable independence, and died at the age of twenty- 
nine. Jteflection was the inheritance of those he left behind,— probably of 
more value than gold. My grandfather, whose death immediately followed 
my father’s, died, possessed of much wealth, but in misery, because his fancy 
suggested that he had done nothing for us orphans: but it proved other- 
wise. To him I am indebted for the fortune I possess, which educated me, 
and brought me to that which I now attempt to profess. A part of this 
fortune was attempted to be kept from me by my father’s younger brother ; 
but it has been happily recovered since I have been in this place. 

‘** The stories that have been told of me have been beyond everything 
wonderful. Tis but of little consequence. The mother of Euripides sold 
greens for her livelihood, and the father of Demosthenes sold knives for the 
same purpose; but does it lessen the worth of the men? Yet, as Johnson 
observes, ‘there is no pleasure in relating stories of poverty ; and when | 
tell them that my father was an old bookseller, let them be content without 
further inquiry.” What man, now he is dead, did not rejoice at the honour 
of his acquaintance ? Many would be as proud to handle the pencil of 
Titian as the sceptre of the emperor he painted. And now, perhaps you 
will say, what necessity was there for all this? To which I reply, Not to 
satisfy public curiosity, nor to be told again ; but you will perceive that as 
] write you creep into my confidence, and that when I converse or write to 
you, I appear to be prating about myself. It will be the better way, when 
you have read this letter, to burn and forget it, with this reflection on me, 
—that J from my childhood have been obliged to think.” 


His father having died, and his grandfather having left five hun- 
dred pounds to forward and support the boy’s education, he was at 
length apprenticed to a surgeon apothecary at Tavistock. Here he 
steadily and industriously conducted himself; and, indeed, as was 
the case throughout the whole of his history, displayed an amiabi- 
lity of temper and an anxiety to distinguish himself that ought to 
be a model for every youth ; though at no period and under no cir- 
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cumstances do we discover evidences 1n him of superior intellectual 
powers. Common:sense not genius was his guardian. | 

Having served his time as an apprentice, he repaired to London 
to attend lectures and hospitals in the ordinary fashion. He after- 
wards commenced practice in Devonport, having obtained a doctor’s 
degree from Aberdeen. He seems to have been prosperous in busi- 
ness while in the country, and to have there found his ambition for 
a higher sphere of action fostered ; for in 1803 he settled in London. 
But here the College of Physicians would not honour his Aberdeen 
degree. In entire good keeping, however, with the whole of his life, 
he was not to be beaten even by that exclusive and powerful body ; 
for, though he had been in respectable practice, earning an enviable 
income, and was now a married man, he determined to equip him- 
self with whatever the strictest formality demanded. Accordingly 
he repaired to Edinburgh where he studied for three years, after 
which he returned to the metropolis, duly qualified. 

It is needless to trace his future career very closely. Suffice it 
to say that he accompanied the Marquess of Wellesley to Spain, 
during his mission in 1809, and that some time after his return, he 
was introduced to the Prince Regent, who declared that ‘* he was 
the best-mannered medical man” he had ever met. It would 
seem, therefore, that elegant insinuating manners, not altogether 
separated from the sweet incense of a flattering tongue, we suspect, 
went a great way in favour of the speedy elevation of our physician. 
At any rate he became one of the Regent’s physicians ; a few years 
later he was made Auditor of the Duchy of Lancaster, and at last 
Keeper of the Privy Purse. 

But it was not without exciting the jealousy of the faculty that 
the Regent was known to have declared Knighton the best man- 
nered medical man he had ever seen; and indeed the misrepresen- 
tations that reached the royal ear, threatened to have for ever marred 
the fortunes of our hero. Unwearied perseverance, probity, and pru- 
dence, however, were an over-match for professional enmity, which 
we believe is in no other liberal calling so bitter and prevalent as in 
that to which reference is made. We shall afterwards see how com- 
plete was his triumph over all obstacles, and how entirely George the 
Fourth trusted and even loved him,—relying constantly upon him 
for advice and comfort, and plainly showing that among all the 
worshippers of royalty, no one had ever so completely won the con- 
fidence of the singularly fastidious personage alluded to. In fact Sir 
William became not only Keeper of the King’s Privy Purse but of 
his conscience. 

We have said that these Memoirs Jend much and favourable light 
as regards the private feelings of George the Fourth. They at the 
same time afford such an iasight into human nature, into the hollow- 
ness and unsatisfying qualities of mere worldly pomp and greatness, 
as is exceedingly instructive. The monarch’s life of which we speak, 
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it is universally known, was not one even of domestic quiet, or at any 
time of enviable pleasure. The embarrassment of his pecuniary 
affairs, which is frequently exhibited in a striking manner in these 
Memoirs, of itself was sufficient to embitter life; nor can one fail to 
remark how wonderfully powerless the monarch was to do that which 
he pleased with hisown. The sovereignof England, after all, is the 
greatest slave in the empire. It will be easy to give proofs of the 
several points above mentioned, and of others not less important. 

The extravagance of George the Fourth was not the only source 
of his embarrassment. He seems until the appointment of Sir 
William to the keepership to have been most painfully at the mercy 
of others whose follies were perhaps greater, but whose irresponsi- 
bility shielded them from exposure, the whole disgrace of their con- 
duct falling upon their unfortunate master. There is no slight degree 
of significance in the following letter, written by Sir William, not 
long after his accession to his principal office. 


‘* « Sir,—I yesterday received from Lord F. C. a message that it was your 
majesty’s desire to see me at the Lodge this morning. My first duty and 
impression was, of course, to obey your majesty’s most gracious commands ; 
but circumstances have arisen, connected with your majesty’s interests, 
which oblige me to remain in town, and to forego that pleasure which is 
always so acceptable to my feelings, namely, that of throwing myself at your 
majesty’s feet. 1 am so surrounded with cares on your majesty’s account, 
so separated from every kind of support but what I derive from my own 
intellectual efforts, that, when I say happiness and myself are strangers, I 
do not mention it in the language of complaint, but only to hope that when 
I venture to oppose any of your majesty’s commands, your majesty will 
believe it always arises from those feelings of devotion and honesty which 
are the true characteristics of my nature towards your majesty. I am 
aware it often happens, humble as I am, that it alone falls on me to raise 
the voice of opposition towards some of your majesty’s schemes. This, I 
fear, must gradually tend to separate your majesty’s mind, as far as agree- 
ableness of feeling is concerned, from me: nevertheless, I do hope that 
your majesty will believe I amon every occasion influenced with the purest 
affection and most unsullied attachment towards your majesty’s person.— 
I have the honour to be, sir, your majesty’s most dutiful subject and attached 
servant, W. K. 

“* 10th June, 1822.’” 


It would appear that there were occasions when Sir William in 
spite of his vigilance and economy was taken all-a-back by some 
sudden announcement of new difficulties for which he was not pre- 
pared. Mr, Dickie, a clerk in Coutts’s bank declares, that the 
keeper has more than once, “‘ in my presence, most respectfully but 
firmly remonstrated with his Majesty upon the impossibility of 
managing his affairs with any satisfaction, or indeed propriety of 
conduct, if such unforeseen expenditure occurred.” And it would 
seem also that this freedom and firmness sometimes excited tempo- 
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rally the royal displeasure. We quote a letter from the King, 
which refers to some such slight and transient frowns. 


‘©* You may easily imagine, warm and sincere as my affections are 
towards you, I have had but little rest since we separated last night. The 
feeling that I may possibly and unfortunately, in a hurried moment, when 
my mind and my heart were torn in fifty different ways from fifty different 
causes, have let an unjust or a hasty expression escape me to any one, but 
most especially to you, whom I so truly love, and who are so invaluable to 
me as my friend, is to me a sensation much too painful to be endured: 
therefore let me implore you to come to me, be it but for a moment, the 
very first thing you do this morning; for I shall hate myself until I have 
the opportunity of expressing personally to you those pure and genuine 
feelings of affection which will never cease to live in my heart{so long’ as 
that heart itself continues to beat. JI am much too unhappy to say more, 
but that I am ever your affectionate friend, G. R’” 


George the Fourth has not generally obtained much credit for pos- 
sessing a forgiving nature ; yet the last quoted letter evinces a pla- 
cable as well as a tender spirit. ‘There is also reason to believe that 
Sir William gradually ascended in the royal confidence and friend- 
ship ; and, indeed, the keeper had not long held the privy purse 
without overcoming the King’s irritability. His Majesty was a sen- 
sible as well as a proud man, and finding his servant faithful and 
trustworthy beyond most or all of those who had enjoyed access to 
the back-stairs, a singular and peremptory resolution was at length 
carried into force, as our next extract testifies, which among other 
things evinces a full sense of that trustworthiness. The document. 
is dated Royal Lodge, October 26th, 1822. 


‘‘] hereby authorise and direct Sir William Knighton, bart., keeper of 
my privy purse, to give notice to our several tradesmen, that they are not 
to receive orders, or to furnish any articles of furniture, &c. &c. &c., or. 
to incur any expense whatsoever from their different trades, where such 
expense is to be provided for by my said privy purse, without receiving a 
specific order, in writing, for that purpose, from the said Sir William 
Knighton, bart. ; and I do also give my authority to the said Sir William 
Knighton, bart., and order and direct him, during our will and pleasure, 
to undertake the entire management of my private affairs, with a view to 
the observance of the most strict and rigid economy, that we may have 
the opportunity of relieving ourselves from certain embarrassments, which 
it is not necessary to mention further in detail. We do, therefore, rely 
with confidence on the said Sir William Knighton for the strict perform- 
ance and fulfilment of all our wishes on this head. 


‘“‘GrorcE R.”’ 


The Civil List of George the Fourth amounted, if we recollect 
aright, to the enormous sum of 385,000/. per annum; and yet so 
numerous were the demands upon this income, and so difficult was 
retrenchment in the great offices of the household, not to speak of his 
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Majesty’s own extravagant taste, that the above remarkable species 
of protection was resorted to, which cannot but convince every candid 
mind that had honester servants and less selfish courtiers always sur- 
rounded the throne, this monarch’s name might have descended to 
posterit y in a fairer light than some of his acts and habits have 
stamped upon his history. It requires but to read the present 
volumes to arrive at the conviction that his career and reign encoun- 
tered a multiplicity of harassing occurrences. We find him, for 
example, writing to Sir William, while the latter was at Vienna in 
1825, on one of the many important missions in which he served, in 


the terms we now copy. 


“My Dear Friend.—I have so little to say since your departure from 
hence, that it is scarce worth while troubling you with a line even now, 
especially as in the course of a few days I look for your reappearance, 
except to acknowledge and thank you for the short epistle I received from 
you, dated Frankfort. ‘Tranquillity, I am sure you will be pleased to learn, 
has, in general, been the order of the day since you left us. However, 
there have been, and I am fearful they are still existing, some difficulties 
and misunderstandings in the final arrangement of that business which 
has caused you so much trouble and anxiety, and which at present do, and 
which I fear, willstill procrastinate the final adjustment until your return. 
It is impossible to detail to you what cavillings there have been, and what 

strange crotchets have started up, and sometimes seemingly upon the 
merest trifles among the lawyers, and indeed, pretty much all the parties 
concerned : such immensity of talking backwards and forwards, here and 
there,—the mistake of a sentence, and even of a single world,—all which | 
creates delay; and even if there be the possibility of correcting it and 
setting it to rights again afterwards, | think but little progress has yet 
been made ; and I see the impracticability, and next to the impossibility, 
of its being brought to any final issue until the moment of your return, 
when by your good and kind advice, it may in all likelihood be ultimately 


settled.” 


Yet this letter it seems was written during a period of comparative 
tranquillity. Ereits conclusion, the writer says, ‘‘ As to the bodily 
health, [am certainly not as well as I ought to be, although I com- 

lain but little.” He afterwards, however, again refers to the state 
of his mind and his feelings as being the chief seat of his troubles. 

Having quoted an allusion to health, a letter under the same 
royal hand will satisfy the reader that his Majesty had sometimes a 
complication of troubles to combat. 


“ Royal Lodge, June 18th, 1827. 

“ As to myself, I am pretty well bodily; but I have little or no use of 
my poor limbs, for I can neither walk up nor down stairs, and am obliged 
to be carried, and in general to be wheeled about every where; for my 
powers of walking, and even of crawling about with crutches, or with the 
aid of a strong stick, are not in the smallest respect improved since you 
last saw me,—at the same time that my knees, legs, ankles, and feet, swell 
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more formidably and terribly than ever. This, I am sure, you will agree 
with me, ought now to be seriously attended to without delay, by some 
plan devised and steadily acted upon, in order to stop the further progress, 
and to remedy it effectually and finally ; for there is no question it is an 
increasing and progressive evil (at least so I fear), unless steps be found, 
and that speedily too, of averting it. You must now have had enough of 
my epistolary quality ; I shall, therefore, dear friend, hasten to a conclu- 
sion, With the assurance that 1 am always your sincere and affectionate 
friend, G. R.” 


Does any one suppose that the sovereign of England’s life is one 
of uninterrupted luxury and ease? Let such peruse the short epistle 
we next cite, written during an interruption of Sir William Knigh- 
ton’s activities in consequence of illness. 


“* Dear friend,— For God’s sake, for all our sakes, pray, pray take care 
of yourself; and do not think, upon any account, of stirring until to-mor- 
row morning. It is true,I am jaded and quite worn out, and writing 
from my bed, where J have laid down for a little rest; but to-morrow 
will be quite time enough. Little or no advance, I regret to say, has as 
yet been made, amidst, perhaps, almost unravelable perplexities. 


‘** Yours affectionately, 


« ¢ G. R, 
«St. James’s Palace, Friday, April 6, 1827.’” 


The two letters which follow exhibit the King in an amiable, a 
benevolent, and considerate light. 


‘‘ A little charitable impulse induces me to desire you to inquire into 
the distressed circumstances of poor old O’Keeffe, now ninety years of age 
and stone-blind, whom I knew a little of formerly, having occasionally 
met him at parties of my juvenile recreation and hilarity, to which he 
then contributed not a little. Should you really find him so low in the 
world, and so divested of all comfort, as he is represented to be, then I do 
conceive that there can be no objection to your offering him, from me, 
such immediate relief, or such a moderate annual stipend, as will enable 
him to close his hitherto long life in comfort, at any rate free from want 
and absolute beggary, which I greatly fear at present is but too truly his 
actual condition and situation. Perhaps, on many accounts and reasons, 
which I am sure I need not mention to you, this had best be effectuated 
by an immediate application through you to our lively little friend, G. 
Colman, whose good heart will, I am certain, lead him to give us all the 
assistance he can, especially as it is for the preservation of one of his 
oldest invalided brothers and worshippers of the Thespian muse. 


rT G. | Rye 
His Majesty’s estimate of domestic and wedded felicity evinced 
inthe next communication, could not be formed from his own 
experience. 


“It was fully my intention to have written you a few lines on Christmas- 
day, but I was then, and had been confined ever since this day se’ennight, 
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to my room, with a general cold and feverish attack, attended with great 
tightness and oppression upon the chest, and for which, by Sir Henry’s 
advice, we were obliged to have recourse to the lancet, which produced 
the expected relief, but not such entire relief as to set me free from my 
chamber, but from which, thank God, I am to emerge this day, by going 
down to dinner for the first time. My affection for you made me feel 
that, however I might be suffering myself, it would be both cruel and 
unjust in me, knowing how very little time you ever allow yourself to 
pass in comfort with your family (especially at this season of the year), 
were I to write that to you which, fiom your affection to me, might have 
induced you generously to break up your domestic board by coming away 
to me suddenly, or, at any rate, have cast a damper over those happy, 
cheerful, and enviable hours, which you cannot fail to enjoy when sur- 
rounded by your happy domestic circle ; and that long may this be your 
case, dear friend, my best prayers are, and ever will be offered up. Now, 
good bye to you. I look forward with impatience to Wednesday next, 
the 2nd, when I rely and depend upon seeing you. ‘Till then, God bless 
you !—Yours affectionately, G. R.” 


As already intimated the correspondents in these volumes are 
very numerous and various. . Princes of the blood royal, lords, 
lawyers, authors, artists, statesmen, and petitioners of sundry 
grades figure in them. None of the letters are more characteristic 
than those of Canning, who exhibits statesmanship throughout. 
Here is one which lets us into some little of the writer’s habits. 


“F. O. March 3rd, 1826. 

“My dear Sir—The only ill effect of my attendance in the House of 
Commons on Thursday was a sleepless night ; a grievance which I do not 
remember ever to have experienced to the same degree before. I was not 
feverish ; I was not exhausted ; [ was not even tired; and I can generally 
get to sleep, putting aside whatever is upon my mind ; but Thursday night 
I could not. J felt as if every limb from top to toe was alive, like an eel; 
and I lay all night, not tossing or tumbling, but as broad awake as if it 
were mid-day. ‘The consequence was, that I kept quietly at home (by 
Holland’s advice) all yesterday, and did not go to the House of Commons ; 
for which reason, I have not written to his Majesty—perhaps you will 
have the kindness to explain why. There was indeed nothing to report, 
except the second reading of the Duke of Clarence’s Bill, by a majority 
of 128 to 39, almost without debate. All the rest of the sitting was occu- 
pied with petitions. Here is Lushington’s report of it. 

‘“‘T am quite well this morning ; having (by order) dined more liberally 
yesterday, and drunk a little wine, and afterwards slept like a top from 
eleven to seven. I rejoice in your good accounts of his Majesty, and am 
greatly relieved by what you say of yourself. | 

“ Ever most sincerely yours, 
** GEORGE CaNNING.” 


Do the heads of the Foreign or Colonial Offices at the present 
day expedite business in the manner indicated below ? 


’ 
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“F. O. March 28th, 1826. 
“ My dear Sir—With this letter goes the paper which the king desired 


to be copied for his majesty’s private use. I am just setting off for Bath, 
with a good conscience, having so cleared off the arrears accruing during 
parliament time, that I believe I do not owe a despatch in any part of the 
world ; and, if I did, I have not a messenger left by whom to send one. 
] am assured, however, that the well, though now pumped dry, will fill 
again by the time of my return to town on Friday. I propose being at 
the Castle, at Salt Hill, on Thursday evening. Very sincerely yours, 

| “‘ Geo. CANNING.” 

«P.S. As his majesty has found his hand, could you not submit for his 
majesty’s signature some of the treasury warrants? This is not my busi- 
ness, otherwise than as the whole race of office-men look to the 5th of 
April, and will look in vain unless there be a royal signature before that 
day to some one of the papers or parchments, I do not rightly know which. 


“Gg, Cc.” 


Now for a sample of friendship and policy combined. 


“ F, O. November 11th, 1826. 
“* My dear Sir—Sir Walter Scott is returned to England, as I learn from 


a note of Mr. Croker’s, inviting me to meet Sir Walter at dinner next 
Friday. 

“ Is it possible that Sir Walter may take that opportunity of speaking 
to me about his son? Ifso, would it not be advisable that I should be 
apprized of his Majesty's gracious interest in the young man’s favour 
beforehand ? 

“I will, of course, make tt a point of finding the means to do what 
his Majesty wishes. But although Sir Walter Scott and I are old friends, 
and though his reputation and his misfortunes entitle him to every possi- 
ble attention, as a member of the Government, I shall be glad to have 


the protection of the King’s commands in doing an act of kindness by 
Malachi Malagrowther. 


“ Ever, my dear Sir, most sincerely yours, 
* GEo, CANNING.” 


Scott, like many more statesmen as well as authors, was glad to 
have recourse to Sir William’s good offices; nor from the several 
letters of his here published, do we ever find him losing sight of the 
mainchance, or betraying any qualities so plainly as an admiration 
of the King approaching to servile adulation, together with a sharp 
look-out for the furtherance of the interests of those most dear to 
him ; natural and likely enough features in the character of a man of 
so much shrewdness and devotion to the privileged, but a little too 
obtrusive to suit our ideas of true magnanimity and independence. 


One of Sir William’s letters may be quoted in reference to the 
poet. 


, . “ Dalkeith Palace, August 16th, 1822. 
“ Here I am in Dalkeith Palace, a place most beautifully and roman. 


tically situated, well wooded, and quite delightful. Tell dearest D. that 
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I am again in a haunted room, for I heard strange sounds all the night 
through. Yesterday was the day of ourarrival. The weather continued 
wet, stormy, and uncomfortable during the whole night at Leith Roads ; 
the yacht at anchor had an uncomfortable motion. 1 saw, for the first 
time, Walter Scott, who came on board immediately on our coming to 
anchor. He has no trace in his countenance of such superior genius and 
softness |loftiness ?] of mind as the beauty of his writings displays; but 
the moment he speaks, you discover a correctness of understanding and a 
display of intellect, marked by the utmost accuracy of thought. Speak- 
ing of the incessant rain, he said, in his Scotch phraseology, ‘ All I can 
say is, | am perfectly ashamed of it.” The king then desired him to take 
a glass of cherry brandy, which he graciously handed to him himself. 
Walter Scott, when he had drunk it, craved a great favour from his 
majesty, that he might be permitted to put the glass in his pocket to keep 
it as a relic, to his feelings above all value.” 


In a note it is added that Scott’s flattery was extremely well 
applied ; and that when his Majesty left Edinburgh, he writes,— 
“This is a vile day: but it is right Scotland should weep when 
parting with her good King.” 

When speaking of our poet and author, we may diversify our ex- 
tracts by quoting an anecdote of another. 


- 2 ae RE 


‘« «7 was,’ says Sir W. ‘ Lord Byron’s medical attendant for some time 
previously to his marriage. One morning, on making him my accus- 
| tomed visit, I found the table at which he was writing covered with 
printer's proof-sheets, scraps of manuscript verses, &c. On my being 
announced, he neither raised his head nor the pencil from the paper he. 
was rapidly scribbling, but said, ‘ Be so kind as to take a buok, and be 
silent fur two minutes.’ A longer time had scarcely elapsed, when he 
threw down the pencil with an air of satisfaction, exclaiming, ‘I have 
done it at last!’ He apologised for claiming a poet’s indulgence, saying, 
that the last four lines of that stanza had given him more trouble than the 
whole of the poem besides; adding, ‘ The right words came into my head 
just as your carriage drove up.’ His lordship then rose, and, with a smile, 
said abruptly, ‘ Knighton, what do you think Iam going todo? Iam 
going to marry.’ I replied,‘ I am sorry to hear it, my lord.’ * The d—1 
you are! And why should I not?’ ‘ Because I do not think you are 
constituted to be happy in married life? He looked grave, and after a 
pause, said, ‘I believe you are right; but the ladies think otherwise,’ 
(alluding to his sister, Mrs. L.) ‘However, the die is cast; for I have 
presented myself in due form to the lady’s papa. I had an amicable 
reception. ‘The only personal question put to me was when I was mount- 

ing my horse: Sir Ralph called after me, ‘ Pray, my Lord, how do you 

f pronounce your name? Birron or By-ron? 1 replied, ‘ BY, sir, spells 

by, all the world over.’ ” 





ne ee 


We have left ourselves room for only one extract more. It con- 
tains an account of a visit to the Royal Vault to choose a resting- 


place for the body of the Duke of York. 
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‘Royal Lodge, 20th January, 1827. 

‘** Tt may make you comfortable to know that 1 du not attend the funeral 
of his late. Royal Highness the Duke of York; but I remain with his, 
Majesty in the silence of his chamber. 

“Two nights since, the King sent me to Saint George's Chapel at 
Windsor, for the purpose of descending into the vault which contains the: 
Royal Family who have died within these few years. One man preceded 
me down the ladder that leads to this gloomy abode, whilst another 
held the ladder above: the first man carried a lighted torch We then 
traversed a subterraneous passage of about one hundred yards in length, 
at the end of which, looking to the east, was the coffin of King George 
the Third, elevated a little on a block of marble ; on one side was the late 
Queen Charlotte ; on the other, his Majesty’s daughter the Princess 
Amelia; next to the Princess, Prince Edward, who died early; and on 
the other side of the Queen, another prince who died young. Then, by - 
turning round, and looking in a different direction, on the right, in a 
niche, was the Princess Elizabeth, at whose birth I was present; in the 
next niche, the Princess Charlotte and her baby, her heart in an urn: 
next to the Princess Charlotte, the old Duchess of Brunswick ; and farther 
on in the vault, the late Duke of Kent. The object of this melancholy 
and memorable visit was to fix on a desirable spot to place the remains 
of the Duke of York, that his Majesty might know, through my affec- 
tionate feelings to fulfil his wishes, that the Duke was placed in a situa- 
tion to be as near the late King as possible. 

“ It is quite out of my power to describe to you the imposing and solemn 
situation in which I found myself,—in the dead of night, with a single 
torch in my hand, in the bowels of the earth, with my late King and 
Queen and their dead family, all of whom I believed had at that moment 
a spiritual existence. I felt as if the Almighty was present, and almost 
imagined that the spirits of the departed were also before me. I never 
shall forget this visit! 

“TI remained in the vault above a quarter of an hour. The hour at 
which I now write is four o'clock; the minute-guns are firing. The 
remains of the Duke of York will reach Windsor about eight. I am 


obliged to write in a great hurry. “ Yours ever, &c. 
« W. K.” 


This last is a fitting letter to close our extracts from the memoirs 
and correspondence of one, who not only the more he saw of gran- 
deur and state became the more enamoured of domestic life, a, the 
more attached to his family, but who never was ashamed of his old 
friendships. Indeed, an account of a visit to the scenes of his child- 
hood, after he had long mingled with the first and most exclusive 
personages of the land, forms one of the most touching portions of 
the publication. It must not be forgotten that Sir William always 
revered religion, and professed a heart-felt sense of the importance 
of its ordinances. ‘Towards the close of his life his piety assumed 
a deeper and an engrossing character, every thing appearing to him 
of trifling importance when compared with the concerns of an im- 
mortal existence. He was a liberal, considerate, amiable, and goud, 
if not a great man. ——— wes a 
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Art. VIII. 


1.—Hood’s Own; or Laughter from Year to Year. Nos. I. 11. ITI. 
London: Baily & Co. 1838, 


2.—The Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. No.I. By ‘‘ Boz.” 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1838. 


3.—Jorrocks’ Jaunts and JoWities, with Twelve Illustrations by “Phiz.” 
London: Spiers. 1838. 


Here we have a goodly trio, each of whom has been, and is sure to 
continue, a favourite of John Bull. This said John, as all the world 
knows, is @ person made up of strange contradictions. One of these 
consists in his being a great grumbler, and that the slighter the real 
or pretended annoyance, whether in state, municipality, parish, club, 
or domicile, his grumbling is the gruffer. In fact he is not content, 
he would be unhappy had he nothing to complain of ; and so far does 
he carry the propensity, that he is ready to boast of his grumbling 
as essential to his nationality, really thinking it part and parcel of 
the country’s constitution. It is by this species of small-fire and 
pop-gun warfare that his spleen evaporates. A safety valve is thus 
opened to him, which, if long shut, nothing less than conspiracies 
and wars would be bred to the imminent danger of King, Lords, 
and Commons. ‘To prove how proud John is of his failings, which, 
as described, only amount to foibles that upon the whole operate 
wholesomely, preserving his temper from becoming stagnant and 
muddy, just let any stranger, foreigner, or alien, assail his country 
and its institutions, its people and its manners, on the very points 
which have for a lifetime, perhaps, been the theme of his own grum- 
bling, and you will instantly find that he is prepared for action in 
their defence, and that his voice, though not now loud, is deep and 
determined that no change, no innovation, shall come within his 
sphere. John, in reality, is a stubborn conservative, though he goes 
a round-about way to work. 

Mr. Bull’s anomalous nature exhibits itself in another though 
after all a kindred contradiction to the one above noticed. He is 
perfectly aware of his foibles, and will, in good set terms, affect 
seriously to lament them ; but let any clever humorist or carica- 
turist good-naturedly expose or laugh at him on their account, and 
who but John himself will more heartily join in the sentiment ? 
Let the grumbler and confessor of national frailties or eccentricities 
be ever so staid or devoted to the shop and the counting-house ; let 
him be in the worst possible humour with himself or those about 
him ; let him be speeding his way to Bank or Lawyer, and depend 
upon it, if, in passing a print-shop, his eye alights upon one like his 
present self shown up to the life, he will not only be for the time 
cured, but will be like to burst his sides with laughter, congratulat- 
ing himself also that he is one of the most direct descendants of the 
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ancient and true Bull family. Perhaps a more apt and complete 
evidence of this national peculiarity cannot be offered than that 
which the Metropolis, thec entre of all that is characteristic of the 
English people; daily, constantly, and in every quarter, furnishes. 
The peculiarities, the vulgarities, if you will, of the natives of Cock- 
neyland, are proverbial ; but who does not know that none so much 
as Cockneys enjoy caricatures of themselves, be it by the pencil or 
by the pen? How else can it be that such humorists as those 
whose works are now before us are in such repute and have such an 
extensive sale within the sound of Bow Bells. 

Hood, for example, has by various productions long kept Town 
and Country in the best terms with themselves and him, by raising 
innocent laughter from “ Year to Year,” were the ‘* Comic Annual ”’ 
alone to be taken into account. In ‘ An Inaugural Discourse,” 
prefixed to the earliest Number of his ‘“* Own,” now before us, he 
asks, ‘‘ How many years is it, think you, ‘ since we were first ac- 
quent ?’”? And the answer is, ‘‘‘ By the deep nine,’ sings out the 
old bald Count Fathom with the lead line; no great lapse in the 
world’s chronology, but a space of infinite importance in individual 
history.” After this he proceeds to inform his readers that sad 
inroads have been made of late upon his health, but that his “* Prac- 
tical Philosophy” consists in converting “ a serious illness into a 
comic wellness.” He then asks, ‘‘ by what other agency could I 
have transported myself, as a Cockney would say, from Dudlage to 
Grinnage?’’ Such has been and is to be “* Hood’s Own” system, 
a theory and practice which he recommends to all, and which man 
regularly adopt at his suggestion, as the vendors of this merry sac | 
‘ical can well attest. May he grow fat when thus pleasantly cater- 
ing for many appetites !—for we are concerned to learn that, 


“In the absence ofa certain thin ‘ blue-and-yellow’ visage, and attenu- 
ated figure,— whose effigies may one day be affixed to the present work,— 
‘you will not be prepared to learn that some of the merriest effusions in the 
‘forthcoming numbers have been the relaxations of a gentleman literally 
enjoying bad health. The very fingers so aristocratically slender, that now 
hold the pen, hint plainly of the ‘ i//s that flesh is heir to:’—my coats have 
becoine great coats, my pantaloons are turned into trowsers, and by a worse 
bargain than Peter Schlemihl’s, I seem to have retained my shadow, and 
sold my substance. In short, as happens to prematurally old port wine, I 
am of a bad colour, with very little body. But what then? That emaciated 
hand still lends a hand to embody in words and sketches, the creations or 
recreations of a Merry Fancy : those gaunt sides yet shake heartily as ever 
at the Grotesques and Arabesques, and droll Picturesques that my Good 
Genius (a Pantagruelian Familiar) charitably conjures up to divert me from 
more sombre realities.” 


We need not at this time of day strain our vocabulary to describe 


Mr. Hood’s peculiar vein of humour. Indeed it requires no more 
| Hz 
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than an acquaintance with a single effusion of his, whether it be 
prose or verse, to discover his marvellous fecundity of frolicsome. 
thought, and oddity of fancy. His very wordiness and everlasting 
ringing the changes upon words affords a curious theme of study ; 
while the harmlessness of his jokes, the healthy and sound senti- 
ments which are breathed throughout them, infect the reader’s heart, 
and put him in such good terms with the author that it is impossible 
to be otherwise than bettered by an intercourse with him. 

- In the present publication, Mr. Hood not only dresses up and 
sets before us some of his choicest standard pieces, but treats us to 
numerous novelties, these frequently being appropriate to the season. 
Two specimens from the third Number will suffice to show that 
there is no falling off in these later efforts, and that Laughter from 
Far to Ear promises to last from Year to Year, excited by the fertile 
wit of our old acquaintance. The first specimen consists merely of 
a few observations on a female meeting which has been convoked 
to abuse and oppose the poor law. He says, 





** When the Steam washing Company was first established, there was a 
loud and shrill outcry against what was facetiously called the cock laun- 
dresses, who was roundly accused of a shameful invasion of woman’s pro- 
vinces, and favoured with many sneering recommendations to wear mob 
caps, and go in stuff petticoats and pattens. Butif Hercules with the distaff 
be but a sorry spectacle, surely Omphale with the club cuts scarcely a 
better figure. The he creatures may now fairly retort, that it is as con- 
sistent with manhvod to go out washing, as for womanhood to do chairing 
at the public meeting. If it be out of character for a fellow in a coat and 
continuations to be firsting and seconding linen, it is equally anomalous for 
a creature in petticoats to be firsting and seconding political resolutions ; 
and for my own part, as a matter of taste, I would rather see a gentleman 


blowing up a copper flue, than a lady blowing up the foulness of the poor 
law.” 








Mr. Murphy, and his late contemporary weather-prophet, deserv- 
edly come in for a share of Mr. Hood’s laughable sarcasm. Who 
but Francis Moore’s spirit should be the loquitor in such a case ? 


“ The Apparition. | 
In the dead of the night, when, from beds that are turfy, 
The spirits rise up on old cronies to call, 
Came a shade from the Shades on a visit to Murphy, 
Who had not forseen such a visit at all. 
‘ Don’t shiver and shake,’ said the mild Apparition 
‘ ]’m come to your bed with no evil design; 
I’m the Spirit of Moore, Francis Moore the Physician, 
Once great like yourself in the Almanack line.' 
Like you I was once a great prophet on weather, 
And deem’d to possess a more prescient knack 
Than dogs, frogs, pigs, cattle, or cats, all together, 
The donkeys that bray, and the dillies that quack. 
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With joy, then, as ashes retain former passion, 
I saw my old mantle lugg’d out from the shelf, 
Turn’d, trimm’d, and brush’d up, and again brought in fashion, 
I seem’d to be almost reviving myself ! 
But oh ! from my joys there was soon a sad cantle— 
As too many cooks make a mull of the broth— 
To find that two Prophets were under my mantle, 
And pulling two ways at the risk of the cloth. 
Unless you would meet with an awkwardish tumble, 
Oh! join like the Siamese twins in your jumps ; 
Just fancy if Faith on her Prophets should stumble, 
The one in his clogs, and the other in pumps ! 
But, think how the people would worship and wonder, 
To find you ‘ hail fellows, well met,’ in your hail, 
In one tune with your rain, and your wind and your thunder, 
‘’Fore God,’ they would cry, ‘ they are both in a tale!’” 


The Illustrations are as whimsical and droll as the letter-press, 
the one, for instance, wedded to the Apparition being entitled the 
“© Moon on the Wain ;” a good round luminary, to be sure, resting 
a as majestic a waggon as ever eight horses dragged up Holborn 

ill. 

One of the most extraordinary events in the history of modern 
periodical literature, has been the success that has attended the 
** Pickwick” and ‘‘ Oliver Twist” papers by Mr. Dickens. It is 
not easy to account entirely for this popularity. True it is that his 
humour is often exquisite ; but its very slyness and the apparent 
sincerity of the author, who writes as a person who never laughed at 
his own jokes and pictures, one would think must have hid from the 
crowd, who admire broad grins, the accuracy of the whole. And yet 
the frequenters of tap-rooms, equally with parlour customers, and 
West End exclusives, are in raptures with Boz; a fact which must, 
at least, be held conclusive as to the real merits of his writings. 
We are inclined to attribute his celebrity, indeed, chiefly to two or 
three leading circumstances, each of them flattering to his genius. 
First, his creations are truly human. They breathe and speak not 
only characteristically, but are plain and manifest representatives of 
distinct varieties in the species, possessing as regards their separate 
classes a perfection of truthfulness. Thus there is a universality of 
humanity about each of his characters that is warm and attractive ; 
while the clear classification of the dramatis persone, and the 
individuality of each, complete the dramatic effect which brings the 
reader into actual contact with the whole. Joined to the truthful- 
ness of his:characters and the artistic skill with which he groups 
them, Boz introduces familiar scenic accompaniments, while he con- 
stitutes practical truths and ordinary occurrences, the things and 
the “wean on which his accurate observation and active fancy 
work, 
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Secondly, our author has a great command of appropriate senti- 
ments, with which to enrich and enforce the point aimed at in the 
narrative. While that narrative is plain, he intersperses it with 
such a multitude and variety of reflections, either fully expressed or 
slightly suggested, that the utmost liveliness is the result, each 
reader having enough and to spare of that seasoning which is most 
congenial to his taste. There is matter for the most vulgar, even 
to the slang of the day ; there is pathos for the more refined ; and 
there is elevated moral lessons for the sages of society ; while each 
class can derive pleasure from what is suited especially to their 
neighbours, were it merely from the fact that they know its suita- 
bleness. 

And lastly, the whole contains just so much of caricature as to 
convey a humorous and good-natured setting off of the truthful 
picture, and to relieve it from the dull and naked reality of every- 
day life. It ought to be added that Boz’s readers are never ren- 
dered conscious of having their turbulent passions awakened, and 
that they are uniformly allowed to enjoy the quiet which arises from 
harmless amusement, and not unfrequently the satisfaction of being 
made more akin totheir fellow- creatures, though probably farremoved 
by exterior or conventional circumstances. 

The first number of Nicholas Nickleby being all that has yet 
reached us, it is impossible to speak with any certainty of its com- 

arative merits in relation to ‘ Pickwick” and ‘* Oliver Twist.” 
There appears to have been, if possible, a greater degree of care 
and labour in the outset here, than on the former occasions; a 
policy which is to be approved of when an author has his own great 
fame to rival and maintain. We suspect, however, that Boz will 
not be able to do much more than transpose his old matter, and 
that when he leaves London completely, he will be out of his ele- 
ment. ‘There is already brought upon the stage a usurer, Ralph 
Nickleby of Golden Square. Newman Noggs, the clerk of the 
foregoing—the nephew of the same, Nicholas Nickleby, a youth of 
spirit—and Wackford Squeers, a cheap, one-eyed Yorkshire school- 
master, are also introduced, and promise us much good laughter. 
The principal incidents are a public meeting held at Bishopsgate 
Street, got up to puff off a joint stock speculation, called ‘“ The 
United Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking 
and Punctual Delivery Company ;” and the appearance of Mr. 
Wackford Squeers at the Saracen’s Head, to receive pupils. A 
sketch of Golden Square, destined from hence to become classic 
ground, and of Mr. Squeers arranging terms with a stepfather, will 
favourably introduce Boz in his new undertaking. 


“ Although a few members of the graver professions live about Golden 
Square, it is not exactly in anybody’s way to or from anywhere. It is one 
of the squares that have been—a quarter of the town that has gone down in 
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the world, and taken to letting lodgings. Many of its first and second 
floors are let furnished to single gentleman, and it takes boarders besides; 
It is a great resort of foreigners. The dark-complexioned men who wear 
large ringsand heavy watch-guards and bushy whiskers, and who congregate 
under the Opera colonnade and about the box-office in the season, between 
four and five in the afternoon, when Mr. Seguin gives away the orders— 
all live in Golden Square, or within a street of it. Two or three violins and 
a wind instrument from the Opera band reside within its precincts. — Its 
boarding-houses are musical, and the notes of pianos and harps float in the 
evening time round the head of the mournful statue, the guardian genius of 
a little wilderness of shrubs, in the centre of the square. On a summer's 
night, windows are thrown open, and groups of swarthy mustachioed men 
are seen by the passer-by lounging at the casements, and smoking fearfully. 

Sounds of gruff voices practising vocal music invade the evening’s silence, 
and the fumes of choice tobacco scent the air. There, snuff and cigars, and 
German pipes and flutes, and violins and violoncellos, divide the supremacy 
between them. It is the region of song and smoke. Street bands are on 
their mettle in Golden Square, and itinerant glee- “singers quaver involun- 
tarily as they rise their voices within its boundaries.” 


Now for the dominie, to whom Nicholas Nickleby is engaged as 
usher, and the stepfather with his tender charge. 


“The stranger continued. ‘I have been thinking, Mr. Squeers, of 
placing my two boys at your school.’ 

“ «Tt is not for me to say so, Sir,’ replied Mr. Squeers, ‘ but I don’t 
think you could possibly do a better thing.’ 

“+ Hem !’ said the other. ‘l'wenty pounds per annewum, I believe, 

Mr. Squeers ?” 

_ * Guineas,’ rejoined the schoolmaster, with a persuasive smile. 

‘‘¢ Pounds for two, I think, Mr. Squeers,’ said Mr. Snawley, solemnly. 

««¢] don’t think it could be done, Sir,’ replied Squeers, as if he had 
never considered the proposition before. ‘* Let me see; four fives is 
twenty, double that, and deduct the—well, a peund either way shall not 
stand betwixt us. You must recommend me to your connexion, Sir, and 
make it up that way.’ 

‘« «They are not great eaters,’ said Mr. Snawley. 

‘*¢ Oh! that doesn’t matter at all,’ replied Squeers. ‘ We don’t con- 
sider the boys’ appetites at our establishment.’ This was strictly true: 
they did not. 

«Every wholesome luxury, Sir, that Yorkshire can afford,’ continued 
Squeers ; ‘every beautiful moral that Mrs. Squeers can instil ; every—in 
short, every comfort of a home that a boy could wish for, will be theirs, 
Mr. Snawley.’ 

‘«« T should wish their morals to be particularly attended to,’ said Mr. 
Snawley. 

“*T am glad of that, Sir,’ replied the schoolmaster, drawing himself up. 

* They have come to the right shop for morals, Sir,’ 

«You are a moral man yourself,’ said Mr. Snawley. 

“«T rather believe I am, Sir,’ replied Squeers., 





———_ 
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¢T have the satisfaction to know you are, Sir,’ said Mr, Snawley. *-I 
asked one of your references, and he said you were pious.’ 

***Well, Sir, I hope I am a Jittle in that way,’ replied Squeers. 

“*]T hope I am also,’ rejoined the other. * Could I say a few words 
with you in the next box ?” 

«« « By all means,’ rejoined Squeers, with a grin. ‘ My dears, will you 
speak to your new playfellow a minute or two? That is one of my boys, 
Sir. Belling his name is; a Taunton boy that, Sir.’ 
| “* Is he, indeed ?’ rejoined Mr. Snawley, looking at the poor little 
) urchin, as if he were some extraordinary natural curiosity. . 
“* He goes down with me to-morrow, Sir,’ said Squeers. ‘ That’s his 
| luggage that he is sitting upon now. Each boy is required to bring, Sir, 
two suits of clothes, six shirts, six pair of stockings, two nightcaps, two 
pocket handkerchiefs, two pair of shoes, two hats, and a razor.’ 
| “+ A razor !' exclaimed Mr. Snawley, as they walked into the next box. 
‘ What for ?” 

“* To shave with,’ replied Squeers, in a slow and measured tone. 

‘* There was not much in these three words, but there must have been 

something in the manner in which they were said to attract attention, for 
the schoolmaster and his companion looked steadily at each other for a few 
} seconds, and then exchanged a very meaning smile. Snawley was a 
| sleek, flat-nosed man, clad in sombre garments and long black gaiters, 
and bearing in his countenance an expression of much mortification and 
sanctitv, so that his smiling without any obvious reason was the more 
remarkable. 

‘** Up to what age do you keep boys at yuur school, then ?’ he asked 
at length. 
| _ “Just as long as their friends make the quarterly payments to my 
agent in town, or until such time as they run away,’ replied Squeers. ‘ Let 
us understand each other ; I see we may safely do so. What are these 
‘boys—natural children ?” . 

**No,’ rejoined Snawley, meeting the gaze of the schoolmaster’s one 
eye, ‘They an'’t.’ 

‘«*] thought they might be,’ said Squeers, coolly. ‘ We have a good 
many of them; that boy’s one.’ : 

*** Him in the next box?’ said Snawley. 

‘‘Squeers nodded in the affirmative, and his companion took another 
peep at the little boy on the trunk, and turning round again, looked as if 
he were quite disappointed to see him so much like other boys, and said he 
shou!d hardly have thought it. ) 


«« He is,” cried Squeers. ‘ But about these boys of yours ; you wanted 
to speak to me ?” 

**¢ Yes,’ replied Snawley. ‘The fact is, lam not their father, Mr. 
Squeers ; I’m only their father-in-law.’ | 

«“* Ob! is that it?’ said the schoolmaster. ‘ That explains it at once. 
I was wondering what the devil you were going to send them to York- 
.shire for. Ha, ha! oh, I understand now.’ 

« «You see I have married the mother,’ pursued Snawley ; ‘ it’s expen- 
sive keeping boys at home, and as she has alittle money in her own right, 
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1 am afraid (women are*so very foolish, Mr. Squeers) that she nnght be 
led to squander it on them, which would be their ruin, you know.” ) 
“+ J see,’ returned Squeers, throwing himself back in his chair, and 
waving his hand. .  mto. 
«« And this,’ resumed Snawley,‘ has made me anxious{to put the of 
some school a good distance off, where there are no. holidays—non® gs . 

those ill-judged comings home twice a year that unsettle children’s min 
so—and where they may rough it a little—you comprehend ?” 
« « The payments regular, and no questions asked,’ said Squeers, nodding 
his head. ; 
| «+ That’s it exactly,’ rejoined the other. ‘ Morals strictly attended to, 
though.’ 
«+ Strictly,’ said Squeers. . | : 
- ¢ Not too much writing home allowed, J suppose ?’ said the father-in- 
law, hesitating.’ 
“* None, except a circular at Christmas, to say that they never were sv . 
happy, and hope they may never be sent for,’ rejoined Squeers. 
«* Nothing could be better,’ said the father-in-law, rubbing his hands.” 





We augur from the above that Mr. Dickens is about to defend 
the oppressed against the oppressor ; and, indeed, from the portion 
of the work before us, that his indefatigable and influential pen will 
take a very decided stand in behalf of the weak, whether chicanery, 
fraud, heartlessness, or violence be the engines wielded by the 
strong. 

“The Hunting, Shooting, Racing, Driving, Sailing, Eating, | 
Eccentric and Extravagant Exploits of that Renowned Sporting | 
Citizen, Mr. John Jorrocks, of St. Botolph Lane and Great Coram 
Street,” have occupied certain papers which originally appeared in 
the “ New Sporting Magazine ;” and the favour with which they 
were received by the readers of that journal has led to their reprint : 
in the present collected and uniform style. The writer is manifestly 
a sportsman, and also a person well acquainted with the various - 
scenes and characters which he portrays. Besides, his sketches are 
those of a close and accurate observer. He writes cleverly and. 
smartly ; he can strike off a picture with ease and a happy rapidity, 
and is no copyist. His humour is not so sly as that of Boz, his" 
caricatures being broader and coarser. He seems, however, to be. 
equally much at home in Modern Babylon, while his disportings in 
the provincial haunts of citizens and swells display a thorough know- 
ledge of these resorts of the idle and the wealthy. 

Mr. Jorrocks is a Cockney out and out.. He conducts a large 








business in the grocery line, and distinguishes himself oft and 
greatly at the Surrey Hunt. He dashes down to Newmarket, and 
other places of modern resort, and breaks English with the fearless- 
ness of a coiner. 


Our first specimen is that of aswell at a Surrey Hunt. 
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“ At this interesting period, a ‘ regular swell’ from Melton Mowbray, 
unknown to every one except his tailor, to whom he owes a long tick, 
makes his appearance, and affords abundance of merriment for our sports- 
men. He is just turned out of the hands of his valet, and presents the 
very eau idéal of his caste—‘ quite the lady,’ in fact, His hat is stuck on 
one side, displaying a profusion of well-waxed ringlets; a corresponding 
infinity of whisker, terminating at the chin, there joins an enormous pair of 
moustaches, which give him the appearance of having caught the fox’ 
himself, and stuck its brush below his nose. His neck is very stiff; and 
the exact Jacksonlike fit of his coat (which almost nips him in two at the 
waist), and his superlative well-cleaned leather Andersons, together with 
the perfume and the general puppyism of his appearance, proclaim that he 
is a ‘ swell’ of the very first water, and one that a Surrey sportsman would 
like to buy at his own price, and sell at the other's. In addition to this, 
his boots, which his ‘ fellow’ has just denuded from a pair of wash-leather 
covers, are of the finest, brightest, blackest, patent leather imaginable ; the 
left one being the identical boot by which Warren’s monkey shaved himself, 
while the right is the one at which the game-cock pecked, mistaking its 
own shadow for an opponent, the mark of its bill being still visible above 
the instep; and the toups—whose pampered appetites have been fed on 
champagne—are of the most delicate cream-colour, the whole devoid of : 
mud or speck. The animal he bestrides is no less calculated than himself 
to excite the risible faculties of the field, being a sort of mouse colour, with 
a dun mane and tail, got by Nicolo, out of the Flibbertygibbet mare, and 
he stands seventeen hands and an inch. His head is small and bloodlike, 
his girth a mere trifle, and his legs, very long and spidery, of course with- 
out any hair at the pasterns to protect them from the flints; his whole 
appearance bespeaking him fitter to run for half-mile hunters’ stakes at 
Croxton Park or Leicester, than contend for foxes’ brushes in such a 
splendid country as the Surrey. ‘There he stands, with his tail stuck tight 
between his legs, shivering and shaking for all the world as if troubled with 
a fit of ague. And well he may, poor beast, for—oh, men of Surrey, 
London, Kent, and Middlesex, hearken to my word—on closer inspection 
he proves to have been shaved!!!” 


A dinner party at Jorrocks’ in Great Coram Street requires a 
minute indoor knowledge of how such festivities are conducted, and 
an elaborate description. Let us find the master of the house 
driven from his duties as butler, drawing corks in prospectu, though 
‘«‘ dressed in nankeen shorts, white gauze silk stockings, white neck- 
cloth, and white waistcoat, with a frill as large as a hand saw,”— 
the smart new blue piece of Saxony, with velvet collar and metal 
buttons, had to do homage while bottle and corkscrew were in 
hand. A capacious yellow hackney-coach having arrived, and been 
emptied of its contents, “‘ Come, gentlemen,” says Mr. Jorrocks,— 


** Let’s be after going up stairs.—Binjamin, announce the gentlemen as 
your missis taught you.—Open the door with your left hand, and stretch 
the right towards her, to let the company see the point to make up to.’ 
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The party ascend the stairs, one at a time, for the flight is narrow, and 
rather abrupt; and Benjamin, obeying his worthy master’s injunctions, 
threw open the front drawing-room door, and discovered Mrs. Jorrocks 
sitting in state at a round table, with annuals and albums spread at orthodox 
distances around, The possession of this room had long been a bone of 
contention between Mr. Jorrocks and his spouse; but at length they had 
accommodated matters, by Mr. Jorrocks gaining undivided possession of the 
back drawing-room (communicating by folding doors), with the run of the 
front one, equally with Mrs. Jorrocks on non-company days. A glance, 
however, shewed which was the master’s, and which the mistress’s room. 
The front one was papered with weeping willows, bending under the weight 
of ripe cherries on a white ground, and the chair-cushions were covered 
with pea-green cotton velvet with yellow worsted bindings. The round 
table was made of rose-wood, and there was a‘ what not’ on the right of 
the fire-place of similar material, containing a handsomely bound collection 
of Sir Walter Scott’s works, in wood. ‘The carpet-pattern consisted of 
most dashing bouquets of many coloured flowers, in winding French horns 
on a very light drab ground—so light indeed, that Mr. Jorrocks was never 
allowed to tread upon it except in pumps or slippers. The bell-pulls were 
made of foxes’ brushes; and in the frame of the looking glass, above the 
white marble mantel- -piece, were stuck visiting cards, notes of invitation, 
thanks for ‘ obliging inquiries,’ &c., &c. The hearth-rug exhibited a bright 
yellow tiger, with pink eyes, on a blue ground. with a flossy green border ; 
and the fender and fire-irons were of shining brass. On the wall, 
immediately opposite the fire-place, was a portrait of Mrs. Jorrocks before 
she was marricd, so unlike her present self that no one would have taken 
it for her, The back drawing-room, which looked out upon the gravel walk 
and house-backs beyond, was papered with broad scarlet and green stripes, 
in honour of the Surrey-hunt uniform, and was set out with a green-covered 
library table in the centre, with a red morocco hunting chair between it and 
the window, and several good strong hair-bottomed mahogany chairs around 
the walls. ‘I'he table had a very literary air, being strewed with sporting 
magazines, odd numbers of * Bell’s Life,’ pamphlets, and papers of various 
descriptions ; while on a sheet of foolscap on the portfolio were ten lines of 
an elegy on a giblet pie which had been broken in coming from the baker’s, 
at which Mr. Jorrocks had beeu hammering for some time. On the side 
opposite the fire-place, on a hanging range of mahogany shelves, were ten 
volumes of * Bell’s Life in London,’ *‘ The New Sporting Magazine,’ bound 
gilt and lettered, ‘ The Memoirs of Harriette Wilson,’ ‘ Boxiana,’ ‘ Taplin’s 
Farriery,’ * Nimrod’s Life of Mytton, and a backgammon board that Mr. 
Jorrocks had bought by mistake for a History of England.” 


An addition is about to be made to the party, who obtains a 
sketch of pedigree, which Jorrocks may be supposed to excel at, on 
account of habits acquired in the connoisseurship of horses. 


« Presently, a loud long-protracted ‘ rat-tat-tat-tat-tan, rat-tat-tat-tat- 
tan,’ at the street door, sounded through the house ; and Jorrocks, with a 
slap on his thigh, exclaimed, ‘ By jingo! there’s Green. No man knocks 
with such wiggorous wivlence as he does. All Great Coram Street and 
parts adjacent know when he comes. Julius Cesar himself couldn’t kick 
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up a greater row.” * What Green is it—Green of. Rollestone ?’ inquired 
Nimrod, thinking of his Leicestershire friend. ‘No,’ said Mr. Jorrocks, 
* Green of ‘Tooley Street. You'll have heard of the Greens in the Borough, 
‘emp, ‘op, and ’ide (hemp, hop, and hide) merchants—numerous family, 
numerous as the ‘airs in my vig. This is James Green, jun., whose father, 
old James Green, jun., verd antique as I calls him, is the son of James 
Green, sen., who is in the ’emp line, and James is own cousin to young old 
James Green sen., whose father is in the ‘ide line.’ The remainder of the 
pedigree was lost by Benjamin throwing open the door and announcing 
Mr. Green; and Jemmy, who had been exchanging his cloth boots for 
patent-leather pumps, came bounding up stairs like a racket-ball.” 


But according to our taste and opportunities of observation the 
description which we last of all copy evinces a finer and steadier 
hand. We think the picture which it conveys of an inn and its 
hangers on, where coaches stop for dinner, is true to the life. 


** As they reach the foot of the hill, the guard commences a solo on his 
bugle, to give notice to the innkeeper to have the coach dinner on the table. 
All huddled together, inside and out, long passengers and short ones, they 
cut across the bridge, rattle along the narrow street, spanking the mud from 
the newly-watered streets on the shop windows and passengers on each side, 
and pull up at the Pig and Cross-bow, with a jerk and a dash as though they 
had been travelling at the rate of twelve miles an hour. Two other coaches 
are ‘ dining, while some few passengers, whose ‘ hour is not yet come,’ sit 
patiently on the roof, or pace up and downthe street with short and hurried 
turns, anxious to see the horses brought out that are to forward them on 
their journey. And what a commotion this new arrival creates! From 
‘the arched doorway of the inn issue two chamber-maids, one in curls, the 
other in a cap; boots, with both curls and a cap, and a ladder in his hand; 
a knock-kneed waiter, with a dirty duster, to count noses ; while the neat 
landlady, in a spruce black silk gown and clean white apron, stands smirking, 
smiling, and rubbing her hands down her sides, inveigling the passengers 
into the house, where she will turn them over to the waiters to take their 
chance the instant she gets them in. About the door the usual idlers are 
assembled—A coachman out of place, a beggar out at the elbows, a sergeant 
in uniform, and three recruits with ribbons in their hats ; a captain with his 
boots cut for corns, the coachman that is to drive to Dover, a youth in a 
straw hat and a rowing shirt, the little inquisitive old man of the place— 
who sees all the mid-day coaches change horses, speculates on the pas- 
sengers, and sees who the parcels are for—and, though last not least, 
Mr. Bangup, the ‘ varmint’ man, the height of whose ambition is to be 
taken for a coachman. As the coach pulled up, he was in the bar 
taking a glass of cold sherry ‘ without’ and a cigar, which latter he 
brings out lighted in his mouth, with his shaved white hat stuck know- 
ingly on one side, and the thumbs of his brown hands thrust into the 
-arms-holes of his waistcoat, throwing back his single-breasted fancy- 
buttoned green coat, and showing a cream-coloured cravat, fastened 
with a gold cvach-and-four pin, which, with a buff waistcoat and tight drab 
trousers buttoning over the boot, complete his ‘ toggery,’ as he would call 
it. His whiskers are large and riotous in the extreme, while bis hair is 
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elipped as close as a charity-school boy’s. The coachman and he areon the 
best of terms, as the outward twist of their elbows and jerks. of the 


head on meeting testify. His conversation is short and slangy, accom- 
panied with the correct nasal twang.”’ 


Our funny trio haye thus, for one month at least, supplied us 
with matter that is entirely free from any. deleterious ingredient. 
But we believe there is no other country in the world which could 
boast a similar variety of harmless description and humour,—gross 
indelicacy or outrageous extravagance beyond the caricaturists of 
England, for the most part. usurping the place of innocence and 


truthful sentiment,— London alone being an exhatstless field for the 
cultivation and exercise of the same. 





Art. 1X.—Regal Records ; or a Chronicle of the Coronations of the 


Queens Regnant of England. By J. R. Puancus, F. S. A. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1838. ! 


Many persons may affect to treat state pageants as child’s play, and 
to regard them, especially in our age, when economy, matters of 
obvious utility, and intelligence directed to practical purposes, are in 
highest repute, as an affront offered to civilization and an encroach- 
ment‘upon the national purse that ought no longer to be tolerated. 
We believe, however, that mankind and the English people in a par- 
ticular degree, are much more affected and influenced by forms and 
ancient customs than individuals will readily confess for themselves ; 
nor do we think that.it would be difficult to show that the ceremo- 
nials observed at coronations have both immediate and indirect or 
remote consequences of real, practical, and extended importance. It 
can require, for instance, a very moderate degree of reflection to 
perceive how much the stability of monarchy depends upon the halo 
which artificial pomp and pageantry, tinselled and theatric inge- 
nuities if you will, throw around the sovereign; or to discover in the 
nature of the human mind how operative is a vista imposingly em- 
blazoned in creating and upholding the veneration essential to loyalty. 
But it is needless at the present moment of unmingled and universal 
love and admiration of our youthful Queen to attempt to weave any 
fine theory or exposition concerning the association of moral senti- 
ments on the points referred to; nor do we suppose that amon 

the most economical, the most practical and matter-of-fact subject 


in the British empire, there is one who, in anticipation of her Ma- 


jesty’s coronation, will not be glad to learn how these ceremonial 
pageants have heretofore been conducted, and to be informed of the 
novelties recommended by any such competent person as our author, 
or of those which are likely to be introduced. There is not a native 
_of England at this moment, we dare to affirm,who would be a party 

to such a transaction as is recorded of some of the Puritans in the 
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disposal: and mockery of the ceremonial paraphernalia of Edward the 
Confessor, as described in the following passage :— 


_“ In an iron chest in Westminster Abbey, the Parliament Commis- 
sioners found— 


One crimson taffety robe, very old, valued at.......... £010 0 
One robe, laced with gold lace, valued at ............. 010 0 
One liver cull¢ (coloured) silk robe, very old, and worth 
nothing. J 
One robe of crimson taffety sarcenett, valued at ....... 0 5 0 
One pair of buskins, cloth of silver, and silver stockings, 
I iain sn esnclae- wel me mniivetss « esieawst 0 2 6 
One pair of shoes of cloth of gould, at................ 01 0 
One pair of gloves, embroidered with gould, at........ 0 1 0 


- ‘Fhe whole wardrobe of the sainted monarch estimated at the sum of 
thirty shillings and sixpence. 

“On the 3rd of June 1643, Henry Marten, afterwards the notorious 
regicide, had forced open the chest, and taken out the crown, sceptres, 
robes, &c. of Edward the Confessor, and invested the Puritan poet and 
satirist George Withers; who, says Wood (in his Ath. Ozon. vol. iii.,) 
‘being crowned and royally arrayed, did march about the room witha 
stately garb, and afterwards, with a thousand apish and ridiculous actions, 
exposed those sacred ornaments to contempt and laughter. They were 
a second time dragged out by some soldiers of Westbourne’s company in 
July the same year, and finally sold or destroyed in 1649, as before men- 
tioned.” 


Mr. Planché is deeply learned in those antiquarian branches to 
which his present compact, neatly illustrated and embellished volume 
‘is devoted. He is well known as the author of a succinct and ac- 
curate work on the ‘* History of British Costume ;” and his “ Re- 
gal Records” are not only at this momert opportune and calculated 
‘to excite a temporary interest, but they form a suitable companion 
to the earlier publication mentioned. Besides, though the coronation 
‘ceremonials of our Kings have found not only chroniclers but recent 
-historians, a remarkable want of gallantry has been evinced in regard 
-to our Queens Regnant, none of them until now having obtained a 
popular describer. At last, however, the pleasant duty has fallen 
into excellent hands ; for while Mr. Planche has bestowed praise- 
worthy industry in gathering from by-gone records and ephemeral 
documents every thing that could throw light upon the subjects under 
his consideration, he has with good effect brought his previous studies 
and individual knowledge to help himself out, the result being, as 
already intimated, a volume of no ordinary interest, in an antiqua- 
‘rian or temporary point of view. 

Our author has been able to produce a minute account of Mary’s 
coronation, derived from contemporary writers as well as from official 
documents. And yet there is an extraordinary discrepancy among 
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these authorities upon certain points of the ceremonial. in regard: to 
this sovereign of unpopular memory. For example, Strype, in 
speaking of her progress through the city, says that she sat “ in a 
chariot of cloth tissue drawn with six horses all trapped with the 
like cloth of tissue;’’ the French Ambassador, M. De. Noailles, 
however, describes the vehicle as “ a litter covered with a canopy of 
gold, and borne by two mules.” Elizabeth’s coronation has been 
detailed in various publications, from which Mr. Planché has drawn 
his abridged -account ; while Anne’s, which at present becomes 
particularly curious as forming, most probably, the precedent to be 
chiefly observed on the approaching heraldic solemnity, has been 
gathered from the Herald’s College, from the London Gazette, a 
Harleian MS., and a MS. presented by Miss Banks. It is to the 
particulars of this latter ceremonial display that we naturally have 
recourse for extracts, the parade and formalities observed in West- 
minster Hall claiming our earliest attention. 

In the description of the entrance scene, an enumeration of the 
great officers of state being given, we are then told that — 


‘The Queen’s Majesty with a circle of gold on her head set with 
diamonds, her train borne by the Duchess of Somerset, assisted by four 
ladies of the bed-chambher, and the Lord Chamberlain, proceeded through 
the court, and passed directly to the throne at the upper end of the hall, 
where her Majesty seated herself in her chair of state under the canopy on 
the side of the table, where was provided a chair, cushion, and footstool, 
and a long table covered with a rich carpet; some of the great officers 
placed themselves on her Majesty’s right and left hand, and the Lord 
Great Chamberlain, Lord High Constable, and Earl Marshal, stood on the 
outside of the table opposite to the Queen. The Queen being seated on 
her throne, and the great officers standing on each side her Majesty (except 
the Earl Marshal, the Lord Great Chamberlain, and the Lord High 
Constable, who placed themselves on the outside of the table before her 
Majesty to receive the regalia). The Master of the Jewel House, attending 
with the other officers there, with the regalia in his custody, first presents 
the sword of state in a rich scabbard, with girdle and hangers, to the Lord 
High Constable, and he to the Lord Great Chamberlain, who laid it on the 
table before the Queen; next the sword called curtana; then the pointed 
sword ; and lastly, the third sword; which three last being presented in 
like manner as the sword of state, one after another, were drawn out of the 
scabbard by the Lord Great Chamberlain, and laid, also, on the table. In 
like manner, the Master of the Jewel House presented the gold spurs to 
the Lord High Constable, and he to the Lord Great Chamberlain, and laid, 
also, on the table.” 


It is probable that this part of the ceremony will be dispensed 
‘with ; nor, if it should take place, can we perceive the propriety of 
exhibiting so many swords as glittered before Anne. e shall 
afterwards see that such weapons of war and offence constituted 
grotesquely enough a portion of a female sovereign’s baubles. One 
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formality observed:on: Anne’s coronation ‘is sure-to be left out, viz:: 
the introduction of the Dukes of Aquitaine and Normandy as. 
feudatories to the English crown. It must not however be supposed 
that these identical personages did homage for any provinces in 
France even at the period mentioned ; but this vain and boastful 
part of the heraldic and feudal ceremony, was performed we doubt 
not, with sufficient gravity, by ‘“ Sir Jas. Clark and Jonathan 
Andrews, gentlemen of the Privy Chamber, to represent them,” 
(the Dukes) ; still these state worthies were dressed “ in crimson 
velvet mantles, lined with miniver, powdered with ermine ; each of 
them his cap in his hand of cloth of gold, furred and powdered with 
ermine.” 

We must now go to the Abbey from the Hall, the procession 
being ‘‘ through the New Palace Yard into King Street,” and 
afterwards— 


. “ Along the broad sanctuary into the west door of the Abbey Church, 
all the way being covered from the steps of the throne into the Hall to the 
steps of the theatre in the church with two breadths of blue broad cloth 
spread upon boards railed in on both sides, and strewed with sweet herbs 
and flowers, and guarded by several parties of her majesty’s horse and foot 
guards ; the drums beat a march, the trumpets sounded, and the choir of 
Westminster sung an anthem from the Hall to the church.” 


_ Many were and many have been ever since on similar occasions, 
the ceremonies performed in the Abbey. ‘The sermon preached 
was by the Archbishop of York upon these remarkable words from 
Isaiah, ‘‘ kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and queens thy nursing 
mothers.” In the declaration and oath which followed occurred this 
question and answer :— 


«« Archbishop. Will you to the utmost of your power maintain the laws of 
God, the true profession of the gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion, 
established by law; and will you preserve unto the bishops and clergy of 
this realm, and to the churches committed to their charge, all such rights and 
privileges as by law do or shall appertain to them or any of them ?— Queen. 
All this I promise to do.” 


A number of symbolic forms we pass over ; but as we promised 
something more about swords, let us see how they were handled and 
applied on the solemnity described. Having been informed that 
«¢ the lord who carries the sword of state, returning the said sword 
to ye Officers of the Jewel House, which is thereupon deposited in 
the traverse in King Edward’s Chapel ; he receiveth thence, in lieu 
thereof, another sword, in a scabbard of purple velvet, provided for 
the Queen,”—we are afterwards told how the weapon comes to be 


used— 


“ The queen standing up, the sword is girt about her by the Lord Great 
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Chamberlain, or some other peer thereto by her appointed; and then the 
queen sitting down, the archbishop saith :—‘ Remember him of whom the 
royal Psalmist did prophesy, saying, Gird thee with thy sword upon thy 
thigh, O thou most mighty! Good luck have thou with thine honour. 
Ride on prosperously because of truth, meekness, and righteousness. Be 
thou follower of him. With this sword do justice. Stop the growth of 
iniquity, protect the holy church of God, help and defend widows and 
orphans, restore the things that are gone to decay, maintain the things that 
are restored, punish and reform what is amiss, and confirm what is in good 
order, that doing these things you may be glorious in all virtues, and so 
represent our Lord Jesus Christ in this life, that you may reign for ever 
with him in the life to come: Amen.’ Then the queen, rising up, ungirds 
her sword, and going to the altar offers it there in the scabbard, and then 
returns and sits down in her chair; and the chief peer, or he to whom her 
majesty shall vouchsafe that honour, offereth the price of it (silicet 100 
shillings), and having thus redeemed it, receiveth it from the altar by the 
Dean of Westminster, draweth it out of the scabbard and carrieth it naked 
before her majesty during the rest of the solemnity.”’ 


Anne’s ministers had the delicacy not to put on the spurs, but 
the dignitaries of the church and the peers did homage, some 
according to privilege saluting the cheek, others the hand. We 
understand there has been considerable discussion about the manner 
and propriety of one form of this part of the ceremany, so symbolic 
of affection and devotion, in regard to the approaching solemnity. 
The Marquess of Londonderry, we presume, will for one stand up 
for the ancient privileges in their most endearing shape, and who 
can blame him ? 

One portion of the ceremony in Anne’s case is worthy of being 
followed in all time coming, and must ever meet with favour in the 
eyes of John Bull; we mean the right sumptuous banquet which 
took place in the Hall. 


‘‘ Her majesty, having washed, seated herself in her chair of state at the 
table, and then the hot meat was brought up in this manner, two of her 
majesty’s women sitting at her feet. The lord the sewer, with the lord his 
assistant, went to the dresser of the kitchen, where the master of the horse 
to her majesty, as sergeant of the silver scullery, called for a dish of meat, 
wiped the bottom of the dish, and likewise the cover within and without, 
took assay of that dish, and covered it, then delivered that dish and the rest 
<— hot meat to the gentlemen pensioners, who carried it to the queen’s 
table.” 


Before sitting down to the feast her Majesty underwent a 
considerable change in regard to her vestments, for she was 
“‘ within her traverse disrobed by the Great Chamberlain, &c. of 
her royal robes of state, which were forthwith delivered to the Dean 
of Westminster,” they being, we presume, a most cumbrous load ; 
and “ again she was arrayed with her robes of purple velvet furred 
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with ermine, which were worn the rest of that day.” Certain forms 
having been gone through, 


“‘ Then the dishes of hot meat were carried up by the gentlemen pensioners, 
' bareheaded, and placed on the table by the lord carver, with the help of the 
lord the sewer and his assistant. Then the mess of dillygrout was brought 
up to the queen’s table by Mr. Leigh, in right of his claim as lord of the 
manor of Addington, in Surrey, who was knighted that day. Then the 
two clerks of the kitchen, in black-figured satin gowns and black velvet 
caps.” 


Prince George of Denmark dined at the queen’s table, and, as 
Parliament was sitting, the Commons were entertained in the 
Exchequer Chamber ; but we need not enumerate the number, the 
quality, and the disposal of the guests. Suffice it to say, that all 
things were ‘‘ performed with great splendour and magnificence 
(not greater it may be surmised than at the coronation of George 
IV.); about half an hour past eight in the evening, her Majesty 
returned to St. James’s,”’ having come from the same place so early 
as eleven o'clock in the morning, privately however. The day con- 
cluded with bonfires, illuminations, and “* other demonstrations of a 
general satisfaction and joy.” 

Mr. Planché’s account of the crown, the coronation-chair,and other 
items of the regalia is curious and minutely precise. The figures 
introduced help to complete the picture of these things ; and from 
these figures we should say, that of all the various forms of the 
crown the more modern are the most clumsy and tasteless. 

The suggestions which our author throws out with regard to the 
alterations and innovations which might judiciously be adopted in 
Victoria’s case, we think are in good keeping with the circumstances 
of the present reign, some of them having precedents for their 
authority. We learn, for instance, that Mary and her sister 
Elizabeth both made a progress through the city from the Tower to 
the Palace at Westminster, having lodged in the Tower on the 
night preceding. It seems that the occupation of the Tower is 
deemed a testimony of sovereignty. Yet how many roya! persons 
have found the fortress a prison, and the immediate stage to the 
scaffold! Charles the Second also followed the same course on his 
coronation, having restored this part of the pageant after it had been 
discontinued by his immediate predecessors, with the view of adding 
pomp and celebrity to the restoration. Since his time, however, the 
formality has again been neglected; but Mr. Planché appears to 
think that it ought to be re-introduced, and, as our youthful Queen 
is an enthusiastic and expert horsewoman, that the progress, instead 
of being in a “ chariot” or a “* litter,” like her’s of b/oody notoriety, 
a cavalcade would be greatly relished by the people and beautifully 
picturesque. 

Another suggestion is, that the arms of the principality of Wales, 
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instead of the repetition of those of England, in the fourth quarter, 
would not only improve the appearance of the shield, but be a 
gratifying compliment to a most loyal and deserving nation. 
Mr. Planché proceeds,— 


«‘ Another word whilst upon the subject of Wales. The Guelphic order 
being an Hanoverian decoration, and, consequently, no longer at the dis- 
posal of the sovereign of Great Britain, it has been rumoured that her 
majesty will probably institute some new order of knighthood in its place. 
In such a case we would most humbly recommend to her majesty’s gracious 
consideration the claims of a British saint and champion, who has been 
sadly overlooked. Here have we Saint George and ‘ the most noble order 
of the Garter’ for England; St. Andrew and ‘ the most ancient order of the 
Thistle’ for Scotland; and St. Patrick with his ‘ most illustrious order’ for 
Ireland: but Wales, the fourth gem of the British crown—that gives a 
title to its heir—that gave a title to the Black Prince—the land of Arthur 
and Lewellyn, the country of the bards, the soil of the royal tree of Tudor 
—has not only been excluded from representation in the arms of every 
British sovereign save Elizabeth, but her patron saint has been denied the 
honours of chivalric fellowship, which have been lavished on every other 
holy and renowned champion of Christendom.” 


Supposing it probable or possible that her Majesty may be advised 
to create a new order upon her coronation, and to institute a new 
decoration,— a species of legion of honour,—our author seems also 
to contemplate, that, instead of the burden and expense of knight- 
hood, some symbol and rank might be conferred on persons who 
may distinguish themselves greatly, and which would be highly 
prized. Thus, whether in science, art, or literature, eminence might 
be honourably marked, and a cheap method of rewarding merit 
effectually sustained. But whatever may be the measures adopted 
to add éclat to the approaching coronation, there can be no doubt 
of its being a gorgeous and splendid pageant, and, what is better, of 
its affording to an empire a day for testifying the height of unalloyed 
joy and congratulation. 








Art. X.—Narrative of a Voyage round the World. By W.S. W. 
RuscaEnBerGER,M.D. London: Bentley. 1838. 


A voyage round the world is not such a formidable enterprize now- 
a-days as it was a century or three-quarters of a century ago. But 
what may we expect it to be, some ten or twenty-five years hence, 
when steam-power by high pressure, or by other improvements and 
refinements, is carried so far beyond all which railroad and paddle- 
machinery has yet accomplished, as even to outstrip the prophetic 
vision of a Watt! Steam-power! What of that? Do we not find 
that Mr. Monck Mason has lately in his “ Aeronautica, or Sketches 


Illustrative of the Theory and Practice of Aerostation,” drawing 
12 
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his arguments in a great measure from his excursion to Germany 
in the monster balloon, promulgated the doctrine that three days 
might suffice to effect the passage of the Atlantic? ‘‘ The very cir- 
cumference of the globe,” says he, “ is not beyond the scope of his 
expectations ; in fifteen days and fifteen nights, transported by the 
trade-winds, he does not despair to accomplish in his progress the 
great circle of the earth itself.” It is not for us, after the extraor- 
dinary experience of the conjecturalist to utter a word about any 
old-fashioned understanding of physical laws, but merely to turn to 
that which has been done, and to extract from the experience of 
experimentalists some of the results which appear most novel or 
most deserving of notice. In accordance with this principle, we now 
call the attention of our readers to a circumnavigatory work by 
brother Jonathan, who, in a variety of respects, proves himself to 
be a legitimate descendant of the Anglo-Saxon family. 

Of the Anglo-Saxon family, we say; and if we are not greatly 
mistaken, the Yankees are, we are sure they ought to be, proud of 
our progenitorship in maritime as well as naval enterprize and ex- 
ploits. No doubt there has been much boasting about the bucld of 
their ships, the beauty of their sea-faring architectural materials, and 
their far-sightedness, their energy, and dexterity in enlarging and 
maintaining mercantile activity with the most civilized and the most 
remote nations of the world. And who dare deny their right to 
self-gratulation on this point, unless when it is urged in disparage- 
ment or in despite of Old England ?—for then the boast compara- 
tively is far more theoretical and presumptive than real; and when 
brought to the test of experience and fact is found to be reduced to 
this, that the Americans of the United States are no more than legi- 
timate and worthy descendants of the greatest maritime people 
which the world ever saw. 

It is true that the author of the present volume, exhibiting a good 
deal of the acuteness, and cherishing the opinionativeness of his 
countrymen, would have his readers to believe that no race can cope 
with the Americans as sagacious adventurers, and successful diplo- 
matists, where half-civilized or savage nations are to be negotiated 
with. We find, for instance, that he says, that the commerce of 
Zanzibar is very considerable, and that it is destined to increase. 
That “the Americans obtain here gum copal, ivory, and hides, for 
which they give American cottons and specie. ‘The American 
cotton manufactures have taken precedence of the English, not only 
at this place and in many parts of the East, but on the Pacific Coast 
of America.” He continues,—‘‘ The English endeavour to imitate 
our fabric, by stamping their own with American marks, and by 
other means assimilating it ; but the people say the strength and 
wear of the American goods are so superior, that, lest they be 
deceived, they will no longer even purchase from Englishmen.” 

How much truth there may be in this particular instance and 
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statement, it is not for us to say. But taking the facts to be as 
described, it is worthy of remark, that, while Great Britain is 
assuredly extending by a steady progress her commerce, her mer- 
chants look to established outlets, rather than risk their vast capitals 
and high-minded intercourse rashly with new and unsystematized 
correspondents; whereas the disposition and the necessity on the 
part of our transatlantic brethren lead them to enter, generally 
speaking, upon a cheaper, a less secure, and latterly a less profitable 
intercourse, with all their showy advantages and numerical triumphs; 
the fact is, that America cannot, upon the whole, compete as a mer- 
cantile nation with Great Britain. 

Then as to science, Dr. Ruschenberger must not measure lines 
with the generality of European or English navigators ; no, not even 
with the functionaries who act under the conductors of maritime, 
commercial, or diplomatic expeditions. What is to be thought of 
an M.D. as a natural philosopher, who could swallow such a fan- 
ciful story as the following ? 


** On this occasion, Commodore Kennedy stated he had been once, for 
ten days, in so complete a calm, that the animalculz died, and the ocean 
exhaled from its bosom on all sides a most insufferable stench. Instances 
of this kind illustrate the utility and necessity of winds and the agitation 
of the seas : absolute calms, continued for any considerable period, in the 
wind or waves, would prove equally fatal to all manner of animal life. The 
respiration of all animals, whether this function be carried on by lungs 
or gills, or other organs, is essential to their being. Those living on land 
breathe the atmosphere, and rob it, at each inspiration, of a portion of 
oxygen, which principle is necessary to existence; those inhabiting the 
deep derive the same principle from the waters, though by different means ; 
and in both cases, the air, or water, thus deprived of its vital principle, 
must be replaced by fresh supplies, or in a very short time all the oxygen 
in their vicinity is exhausted, and the animals, whether of sea or land, 
must perish.” 


Is there nothing else to preserve the great deep from corrup- 
tion, but the winds which ruffle its face? We have always under- 
stood that salt is an excellent means for doing so. And does our 
author think, that if the breeze never stirred and the waves were im- 
perceptible to human vision there would be no tidal motion, no 
currents, no chemical depositions and decompositions to preserve the 
ocean from completely stagnating and hecoming putrid, so as to 
poison the animalcule whose element it is? And certainly this is the 
first time that we ever heard that there was any danger in the air 
or the water being robbed of their vital principle by the number of 
breathers that exist, except for the winds. Our author falls into 
other mistakes by going beyond his depth, which we need not 
anxiously ferret out; our desire being to set, before our readers some 
of the most curious and novel particulars in the work, which, upon 
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the whole, contains a plain and straight-forward narrative, bearing 
marks everywhere, too, of shrewdness as well as of keen observation. 

The full title of these volumes states that they contain the Nar- 
rative of a Voyage which took place ‘‘ during the years 1835, 1836, 
1837 ; including a Narrative of an Embassy to the Sultan of 
Muskat and the King of Siam,” the author being surgeon to the 
expedition. He thus enjoyed opportunities and facilities of obser- 
vation, which in ordinary cases are not within the reach of navi- 
gators. The purpose of the mission was to negotiate commercial 
treaties with the Sultan above mentioned, and also with the courts 
of Siam and Cochin-China. Success has attended the American 
negotiations with the two former; but the Envoy’s bad state of 
health, the jealousies of the Cochin-Chinese, and some other un- 
foreseen circumstances, prevented the completion of any treaty with 
them in the meantime. 

It was the Peacock sloop of war to which our surgeon was attached, 
which proceeded directly to Arabia, to Zanzibar, where it was con- 
jectured the Sultan of Muskat was residing at the time, a place 
which is acquiring no inconsiderable importance in a commercial and 
political point of view, and which is likely to become the capital of 
its present ruler’s dominions. We must refer our readers, however, 
who are curious about diplomacy and the mercantile relations of this 
country as well as of America with the Sultan and his subjects, 
.to the Narrative itself; counselling them, at the same time, not to 
take the Doctor’s view of every point as correct, and also to bear 
in mind that the administrators of British affairs in India are not 
likely to submit to any treaty with their allies and friendly neigh- 
bours in the eastern seas, that is disadvantageous to themselves. 
We hasten forward to Siam, and, stopping at Bankok, quote an 
extraordinary account of a human fish. 


“ The better sort of sampan is a light canoe, moved by half a dozen or 
more short paddles, with a covered cabin in the centre, upon the floor of 
which the passenger reclines, and, by drawing the curtains, may be entirely 
concealed. Some are so small, that we are astonished they are capable 
of floating under the weight of a man, and others again are propelled like 
the Venetian gondola by a single oar, managed in a row-lock three feet 
high. The sampan of this description is usually sculled by a woman 
standing on the stern, without any other garment than a pair of drawers, 
with the occasional addition of a piecc of black crape cast over the shou!- 
ders. The body is gently bent forward over the oar, and, to obtain a firm 
footing, one foot is placed in advance of the other, while the arms, in easy 
motion, impart speed to the vessel. The attitude and movement of these 
figures are eminently graceful, as they are seen threading their way 
through the mazes of junks and sampans of all sizes, which are all day 
gliding along from point to point, in every direction, and always occupying 
a very small space. The sampans are admirably adapted to the navigation 
of the canals and river, as we soon discovered, when one of our Jong-vared 
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boats moved among them. They were often upset by us; but the Siamese 
always took the mishap in gentleness of spirit, and very quietly swam 
either to the shore, or to regain the sampan. Living so constantly on the 
water, they may be said to be a swimming people, though I am told they 
have a great dread of the sea. They are seen bathing at all times of the 
day, either swimming, or squatted on the veranda in front of the houses, 
dipping water out of the river with a basin, and pouring it over themselves. 
Not along ago, Bankok presented the singular phenomenon of an amphi- 
bious infant, that forsook the mother’s breast, and betook itself to the water 
on all occasions. Luck-loi-nam, literally the child of the waters, swam 
when she was but one year old ; and, in 1832, when she had attained three 
years of age, was frequently seen swimming in the river. Her motions 
were not like those of other swimmers ; she floated without any apparent 
exertion, turning round and round. When not in the water, she was 
cross and discontented, and, when taken out, cried, and strove to return; 
if indulged, she tumbled and rolled about, seemingly with unalloyed 
pleasure. Luck-loi-nam, though well-formed, could neither walk nor 
speak, but uttered a gurgling, choking sound in the throat. Her vision 
was imperfect; and, up to the time mentioned, she had never eaten any 


thing but her mother’s milk.”’ 


It is farther stated that the child usually applied to the breast, on 
being taken out of the river, of her own consent; that the mother was 
a fine-looking woman, and that a sister of the child, a girl of eight 
or nine years of age, was always seen swimming in company to pro- 
tect the infant of the waters against accidents. 

The account of the royal family of Siam, and some of their 
customs, is curious and in no slight degree amusing. We select 
some particulars from this part of the book. 


«The morning after our arrival, we visited his Highness the Prince 
Momfanoi, literally, ‘ Prince of Heaven, junior.’ He is also called Chaw- 
fanoi, the ultimate syllable signifying the younger. Heis half brother to 
the king, and in truth, rightful heir to the throne, which, on the late king’s 
death, his present magnificent majesty usurped, and afterwards proposed 
to create Chawfaya, the elder brother of the prince and legitimate suc- 
cessor, second king. This proposal, however, was scorned by him ; and 
declaring that he would never bend to, nor do homage to the usurper, he 
assumed the yellow robe of the Talapoins for life. By this means he is 
enabled to keep his word, because they are excused from all the slavish 
ceremonies of Siamese etiquette, and, in the presence of the higher grades, 
the king himself appears upon his elbows and knees. On the refusal of 
Chawfaya, an uncle of the reigning monarch was appointed second king; 
but since his death, which occurred about three years since, no successor 
has been named to this office, and it is asserted that his majesty will not 
make another second king, because he is entitled, according to Siamese 
custom, to one-third of the revenue of the empire. Chawfaya leads a very 
holy life, measured by the Siamese criterion of sanctity, and enjoys a rank 
equal to that of a bishop. His assumption of the yellow robe a second 
time, makes Momfanoi the legitimate heir ; but his accession to the throne 
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is not absolutely certain. The king has the power of naming his successor 
from among his lawful heirs. The reigning monarch, though he possesses 
more than three hundred wives, has no children living legitimate enough 
to wear the crown ; and since the death of his lawful son, Prince Mom. 
fanvi, has‘ crept into favour,’ and rumour states that he is about being 
affianced to his magnificent majesty’s favourite daughter, notwithstanding 
that he has already nine wives.” 


If this alliance takes place, no doubt is entertained of his suc- 
ceeding to the throne. Besides, he is extremely popular, and full 
of enterprize and military spirit. He is not only, according to the 
present account, one of nature’s princes, but he seems to be a jack 
of all trades, as well as a master in his own country of a variety of 
refined arts. 

The Americans, after having been visited by the Prince, returned 
the compliment on board:of his own barque, and their welcome was 
hearty. The size of the vessel is about two hundred tons, and some- 
what after the European fashion. The Prince was fitting her out with 
the aid of three English sailors. The strangers found him upon this 
occasion wearing nothing but a sort of heavy silk waist-cloth. He 
offered tea and cigars. His attendants, who appeared to be on a fami- 
liar footing with him, were resting on their elbows and knees around 
him. Every thing was going on actively in the vessel, the workmen 
being generally seated on the deck. Momfanoi himself took the gouge 
from the hands of a mechanic, and, squatting down, began to apply 
it with skill. In the meanwhile a shout as if from a hundred voices 
was heard, raised in a long canoe-like boat, and where a hundred 
oars were plied, the rowers standing behind the oars, loudly marking 
time with the right foot, ‘“* while one stood in the bows, striking 
two pieces of bamboo, as a guide to their simultaneous efforts.” 
The boat and crew belonged to the Prince, who thus exercised them 
daily, several thousands, besides, being thus regularly trained. 

Though Momfanoi is thus shown to delight in warlike affairs, he 
Joses no opportunity of acquiring general knowledge. On one occa- 
sion he was very particular in having explained to him the object of 
lightning-rods in ships, and the day afterwards his armourer was 
busy at work making one for his vee The name of his barque 
is “ Royal Adelaide ;” and with his own hand, he has painted the 
words, in English characters, on a rack for small arms, at the after- 
hatch. His taste for painting is displayed frequently. In fact he 
exercises himself in the art of drawing. ‘The account of a visit to 
the Prince’s palace must not be curtailed. 


‘* The walls are snowy white and surmounted by embrasures for guns. 
We accompanied the prince on shore, and, as we walked to the palace gate, 
every native we met fell on his face till Momfanoi had passed. Within 
the walls we found, every where, evidence of the master’s tastes. A num. 
ber of people, male and female, were at work, some twisting, or ‘ laying- 
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up,’ rope, and others at various other occupations. Several of both sexes 
had chains on the arms and legs, and their naked backs bore recent marks 
uf bamboo. It was the first time I had seen women in chains, and I felt 
a sudden recoil of mind at the sight of mingled disgust and pity, and per- 
haps a desire that they should be at once free; but, on reflection, I suppose 
jt was correct, for they are not uf the same comparative feebleness of bod 

as in Christian lands. Before entering his dwelling, Momfanoi led us to 
see his pets; a large baboon, half a dozen beautiful deer, a pair of large 
black bears from Borneo, with a white stripe over the fore part of each 
shoulder; these were tame and playful: a large cassowary from New 
Holland, so tame as to eat from one’s hand, was running about at liberty. 
He now called our attention to a variety of parrots and krokotoas, in the 
corridor or veranda, surrounding the house ; and then led us tu his stables 
to see his fine stud of horses, and thence, to look at several storks, jungle 
fowls in cages, and half adozen asses and monkeys. He had ordered 
three or four alligators to be brought from beneath the stable, in the mean 
time, and their jaws to be secured, that we might examine them without 
risk. In another part of the court, or area, were field-pieces, and guns of 
various kinds and calibre, ships, spars, &e., neatly arranged beneath a shed. 
He had numerous questions to ask about every thing he exhibited, and 
was never satisfied till he felt sure that he clearly understood the answers 
which were giventohim. He now led us intothe house, saying, ‘ Gentle- 
men, you are welcome—I am glad to see you.’ The interior is lofty, though 
but of one story, and isdivided into three apartments by two screens, 
which do not reach the ceiling. The centre apartment was furnished in 
the Anglo-Asiatic style, and as neatly as any house I have seen in India. 
On atable near a sofa, at one end of this drawing-room, were violins, 
flutes, and a flageolet, upon which instruments his highness performs. 
The adjoining apartment was fitted as a study, furnished with a small 
collection of English books, a fine barometer, &c. A small room, com- 
municating with it, is arranged as a private museum; in which there are 


many fine specimens of natural history—quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, &c., 
all preserved and set up by himself.” 


Truly Momfanoi is the prince of princes, and gains prodigiously 
on the reader as the author proceeds. Let us see him at table, and 


have a sample of barbaric display and etiquette. After some music, 
says the author— 


‘‘ When we took leave, he detained some of us to dinner; and, in the 
mean time, entertained the company by shewing them several Siamese 
curiosities, and conversing on all subjects. About three o’clock p.m., the 
table was spread in the Anglo-Asiatic style,—a mixture of English com- 
fort and Eastern display; the dinner was remarkable for the variety and 
exquisite flavour of the curries. Among them was one consisting of ants’ 
eggs, a costly and much-esteemed luxury of Siam. They are not larger 
than grains of sand, and, to a palate unaccustomed to them, are not par- 
ticularly savoury—they are almost tasteless. Besides being curried they 
are brought to table rolled in green leaves, mingled with shreds or very 
fine slices of fat pork. Here was to be seen an ever-to-be-remembered 
luxury of the East. Two slaves stood waving fans behind the Prince’s 
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chair, and many other attendants were crouched upon elbows and knees 
around the room, to whom he occasionally translated such parts of the 
conversation as he thought would interest them. While he thus sat con- 
versing cheerfully, circulating his choice wines, accurately cooled, and 
entertaining his guests, a slave was crouched beneath the tables busily 
occupied in scratching his highness’s naked shins.” 


In the event of Momfanoi ascending the throne, it will naturally 
be expected from the above notices that great reforms will take place 
in Siam, industrial, mercantile, and educational. Our author anti- 
cipates beneficial results in regard to Christianity, and that the 
American Missionaries will experience them. Indeed, though there 
should be nothing more done than the impulse which the Prince’s 
example will lend, the hope is not too sanguine which looks forward 
to important changes for the better. Even at present, however, 
in as far as regards Missionary labours, Siam furnishes a deeply 
interesting field. We know not what the disciples of Phrenology, 
depending upon the light of their so-called science, will read con- 
cerning futurity from the Doctor’s account of the Siamese skulls 
and organs; but novices and enthusiasts as regards this modern 
doctrine will find him an earnest manipulator, whose discoveries 
may perhaps afford grounds for important speculations. It is stated 
that their skulls are small and of a vertical shape in the occipital 
region, resembling some of the ancient Peruvians from Pachacamac. 
In both also, it would appear, that the lateral halves of the cranium 
violate, to a singular extent, the laws of symmetrical proportion. 
This is not the first circumstance which we have heard mentioned 
to disprove the doctrine that separate species of the human family 
inhabit different and widely divided parts of the earth. 

The Siamese, like all rude and uncivilized nations, are supersti- 
tious, but in a characteristic manner. Without referring to a belief 
in ghosts, witchcraft, lucky and unlucky days, their credulity takes 
the shape of a reliance upon conjuration. For instance, in the case 
of theft, the potent wielder of charms and the dictator of ordeals is 
summoned for the detection of the offender. A person having lost 
from his apartment two bars of gold, the following method of trial 


was adopted. 


‘«‘ Immediately on missing them, all those persons suspected of the theft 
were called together, and a conjuror summoned to declare who was the 
guilty individual. He came provided with several square bars of a 
metallic appearance, six or seven inches long, and thick as the little finger, 
which on examination proved to be of a species of clay. He charged 
each person with the theft, and asked individually whether any among 
them knew any thing of the gold, and was answered in the negative. He 
then lighted a small wax candle, and stuck upon each side of it a tical, 
obtained from the man who had lost the gold, and muttering an invocation 
or spell, took a piece of clay, and three times very ceremoniously raised it 
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above his head, Then, measuring it very carefully by the little finger, 
he broke it into pieces an inch and a half long, and gave to each suspected 
person three of them, which they were directed to chew as fast as possible, 
and prove their innocence by spitting, when the mastication was complete. 
All set to work chewing, and soon all were trying to spit; and, as upon 
the success of the effort depends the innocence or guilt of the accused, in 
the opinion of the Siamese, the scene may be readily imagined. In this 
case there were ten attempting to spit: and, at last, after much labour, all 
succeded, except a girl of fifteen, who was finally pronounced guilty ; and 
the conjuror, with the candle and ticals, walked off in triumph. The test 
by clay is so much in favour, that, upon this ordeal alone, persons are 
often heavily ironed, and daily flogged, until they confess, or the stolen 
property be returned. In the present instance, the poor girl received 
only a promise of such treatment, and probably owes her escape altogether 
to the proverbial faithlessness of the Siamese to their words.” 


It is not to be expected that the drama in Siam can have many 
attractions for civilized and educated spectators. Much of the per- 
formance, according to Dr. Ruschenberger’s account, consists in 
dancing, knocking of heads against one another, and other Grimaldi- 
like gestures. One half of the actors, in the piece witnessed by our 
author, appeared to be females ; yet, as once was the case in coun- 
tries of greater pretensions, the whole were males. Long nails must 
be fashionable and regarded as a beauty among the Siamese if their 
stage offers an index of national taste; for those of the actresses on 
the occasion described, ‘* were elongated and turned backwards, by 
metal appendages, at least three inches in length.” Theatricals at 
any rate are in great repute, for most of the wealthy nobles enter- 
tain a company of players and have a stage in their private dwellings. 

Take the account of a grand procession. 


“A band of a dozen men, in red and green uniforms, their cheeks 
swelled by their efforts, marched onward, closely followed by seven 
elephants. First came a huge black, fourteen feet high, then a large 
white, followed by another much smaller, and four spotted elephants of 
ordinary size. By the side of each walked a keeper, and several slaves 
bearing silver salvers, loaded with peeled sugar-cane and luscious bananas. 
The driver sat on the neck of each, in front of the houdah, or saddle-cloth, 
which was gold. Broad hoops of guld embraced each lusty leg, and 
jewelled rings glittered on the tusks of the white elephants; and from the 
ears of all of them were suspended tails of beautifully white hair. The 
pageant wheeled round and halted on one side of the hall of justice. The 
slaves now set down their salvers before their respective elephants, and 
We were invited to admire and feed the animals, the possession of which, 
in the opinion of the Siamese, gives their king pre-eminence above every 
other monarch in the East. The small elephant is the beauty of her race. 
She has a soft white skin, a beautiful chestnut-coloured eye, and a most 
complaisant manner of disposing of sugar-cane and bananas from the hand 
of the stranger. The other white elephant isa very much larger animal ; 
but the skin is of a yellowish hue, Both are supposed to be animated by 
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the transmigrated souls of Siamese monarchs. The spotted elephants are 
alllarge. With the exception of the ears and shoulders, which are speckled 
rather than spotted, their colour is dark and uniform, The forehead 
of each animal is painted black, the outline of which is white, and traces 
the form of a headcloth. ‘The careful keeping and strict attention be- 
stowed on these elephants shew how highly they are prized. The minute 
examination and admiration of our party gave visible satisfaction to the 
keepers, as well as to the crouching multitude around.” 


How different are the modes of estimating or displaying rank and 
wealth? Some regard simplicity, others imposing forms, as the 
surest tests of greatness. Luxuries, too, are interpreted precisely 
as taste fancies. We have seen that scratching the shins was alone 
enjoyed by one and the head of a party while feasting themselves. 
And we are farther informed, that, instead of looking at the dress 
of a Siamese to ascertain his eminence in general society, it is neces- 
te to scan the slave who follows him, who bears upon a tray the 

adge or symbol of his master’s rank. ‘ Tea-kettles of gold and 
ee, plain or ornamented, are patents of the highest grades of 
nobility, and are presented by the king as commissions of office.” 
But if the dress of a native of Siam does not indicate his status in 
the community, the king’s majesty appears to be maintained by much 
more formality of speech, than can always be convenient. When 
he chooses to put any questions, it is stated that— 


‘‘ The secretary makes three salams, and mentions the king’s titles before 
he repeats to the second, and he goes through the same ceremony to the 
third. ‘The answer begins with three salams from the interpreter, who 
repeats a string of titles, ‘P’hra, Putie, Chucka, Ka, Rap, Si, Klau, Si, 
Kla, Mom, Ka P’rah Putie Chow,’ Mr. Roberts, ‘ Ka P’hra Racha, Tau, 
Krap, Thun, Hie, Sap, Thi, Fa, La, Ong, Thule, P’hra, Bat ;’ then follows 
the answer and three salams.”’ 


When we accompany the Doctor to Cochin-China, we find that 
other criteria of superiority, and other methods of exhibiting emi- 
nent rank, exist. ‘The Doctor says— 


«On the 17th, Cochin-Chinese officers, who visited us on the day of our 
arrival, came on board in a long canoe, pulling forty oars. They were 
seated in the bows, the place of honour with these people, under the shade 
of an umbrella; and on this occasion were accompanied by an individual 
who, besides Cochin-Chinese, spoke Malay. We had on board a Dutch 
passenger from Batavia, who spoke French and Malay ; ; and, thus armed, 
we held a much more satisfactory intercourse than we had done hitherto. 

*‘ They were received in the cabin, where they disposed of themselves as 
they did on their first visit. They inquired the respective rank of the 
officers present ; but were unwilling to believe that Mr. Roberts was the 
Envoy, because he did not, like the Commodore and Captain, wear epau- 
lettes. To this subject they frequently recurred, and did not appear to be 
satisfied in the end. This should be a hint to future diplomatists to Cochin- 
China, to adorn themselves with some glittering badge of distinction.” 
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Mr. Roberts was the citizen who had charmed the American 
government with accounts and prospects of the vast field opened for 
enterprize in the Indian Archipelago, and was the Envoy empowered 
to carry into effect the objects of the Mission — which the Pea- 
cock was engaged. From the following anecdote we gather, that 
he was worthy of being trusted with such important negotiations, at 
least if plausible expertness and off-hand readiness in the forms of 
foreign diplomacy may be regarded as a test. Having mentioned 
that the Cochin-Chinese are a polite people, and punctilious observers 
of etiquette, our author adds— 


“ At Vungham, the chief Mandarin questioned the propriety of one of 
his rank and numerous titles holding intercourse with Mr. Roberts, who 
came from a country where he understood there were no titles and all men 
were equal. Mr. Roberts, perceiving that, unless this objection were re- 
moved, all negotiation would be at an end, replied that the Mandarin bad 
been in some measure misinformed. He told him if his Chinese secretary 
would take a piece of paper, he would enumerate his own titles, and con- 
vince him of his error. The secretary selected a half sheet of paper, but 
Mr. Roberts requested him to take a whole one, as that even would be 
scarcely large enough. ‘The American officers present were of course at a 
loss to imagine how Mr. Roberts would extricate himself from this seeming 
dificulty. But not so Mr. Roberts. He dictated as follows :—* Edmund 
Roberts, Esquire, Special Envoy from the President of the United States 
to the Emperor of Cochin-China, Citizen of the United States, Citizen of 
Maine, Citizen of New Hampshire,’ and continued enumerating himself 
citizen of each of the twenty-four States; for being citizen of all, he was 
so of them severally. Before the sheet was half full, the Mandarin ex- 
claimed, it was unnecessary to go further, as his titles already exceeded his 
own. Had he not been satisfied, Mr. Roberts intended to enumerate as 
many of the cities, towns, and villages as he could remember, not doubting 
the success of this ruse diplomatique.” 


It were to be wished that old England, with her hereditary 
monarchy and aristocratic distinctions, had always representatives 
equally clever in the application of high-sounding and multitudinous 
titles of honour. Our author, in giving a specimen of the Chinese 
mode of close reasoning, relates an anecdote in relation to the late 
Lord Napier, who was termed by them an “ Eye”—the only word, 
it would seem, that these ingenious and shrewd people could find in 
their language equivalent to the term Superintendent. 


“ The British merchants were anxious to impress upon the Chinese that 
Lord Napier was a man of exalted rank, and consequently could not sub- 
mit to the indignity of communicating with the Government through the 
medium of the Hong merchants. They told them he was a lord, a noble- 
man; which the Chinese, having no hereditary nobility except in the 
family of the Emperor, could not clearly comprehend. They remarked, 
He is a nobleman in your country; how many men are there of the 
same rank ?’ and were told, ‘a great many, perhaps a thousand.’ 
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‘*¢ Are there any people of higher rank ?” 
** Yes, Viscounts.’ 


*** Well; how many Viscounts have got ?’ 
“*A great many.’ 


“* Well; any of higher rank than Viscounts ?” 
“¢ Yes, Earls.’ 


*** Well; any more 2” 

*** Yes, Marquises.’ 

*** Well; any more ?” 

“* Yes, Dukes.’ 

“* Well; any higher than Dukes 2’ 

**« None except the King and Royal Family.’ 


‘** Well, then, now me know; this Eye, Lord Napier, all the same as 
one common Mandarin !’” 


Allusion has already been made to Dr. Ruschenberger’s phreno- 
logical notices, and, we now add, that he seems not only to be an 
outrageous believer in the doctrines of the science, but that some of 
his alleged discoveries, by the exercise of his manipulating skill, have 
staggered us not a little. On several occasions he astonishes the 
peopie of the East, even the sagacious and jealous Chinese, both by 

is discoveries of what those who submitted to his examinations 
confessed to be the truth in their past history, and by predicting 
what was in the womb of futurity. He tells us, that— 


_“*One wished to know whether a young man, who had just submitted 
his head to examination, might be safely trusted if sent into the country 
to collect money. Another asked, in relation to his clerk, ‘Can me trust 
that man go Nankin for pigeon—buy silk—suppose he no stop talk with 
gal, and no make he pigeon?’ Another inquired if I could determine 
positively, by examining a married lady’s head, whether her issue would 
be ‘ one gal or one bull child.’ Being very anxious for the latter, and 
having offered up many prayers to the goddess Kuan-yin for a son, he 
was much disappointed to learn that the practical application of phrenology 
did not extend quite so far.” 


We are perfectly ready to let the Doctor prophesy as long as he 
chooses, and to let others repose what confidence they please in his 
powers ; but when he comes deliberately to tell us, that he made 
many Chinese converts to the phrenological system, by the practical 
demonstration of its truth, we must hesitate ; or, if at all brought 
to credit him to the fullest extent of his statement, we must suppose 
that, as in the case of some persons suffering under disease, it is 
impossible to enumerate the symptoms of any complaint which will 
not be, more or less, appropriated and believed to hold true in the 
immediate case, so, among the Chinese merchants, the nature of 
whose dealings and habits it could not be very difficult to learn, 
our author has exhibited his confidence in phrenology, and the 
results of his study of character, in a manner perfectly amazing to 
the patients, extracting from them all he wished to know. 
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Art. XI.—The Shajrat ul Alrak; or, Genealogical Tree of the Turks 
and Tatars. Translated and abridged by Cox. Mixes. London: 
Wm. H. Allen and Co. 1858. 


Few pieces of Eastern literature have ever been popular in Europe, 
and least of allin England. The floridity of its style, and the extra- 
vagance of its imagery, so far surpassing what the candour of senti- 
ment seems to demand in the estimation of minds which regard 
truth and intellectual strength as the noblest exhibitions, are consi- 
dered as being opposed both to sound taste and derogatory to the 
honour of human nature. It does not readily occur to those who 
have imbibed, and still less to those who are fully alive to the purity 
and power of that literature which has been formed on the Greek 
models, that Oriental rule and an Oriental climate have begotten 
habits of thought and modes of expression quite natural and intelli- 
gible to the people of the countries in question ; and that what seems 
in the West the most defective in taste, and the farthest from sober 
wisdom, is in the East, and to the imperfectly developed minds there 
predominating, the picture of truth and beauty embodied. 

The monstrous fables too which abound in Eastern mythology, 
have deeply and thickly infused language with extravagances and 
absurdities, which are tiresome and ridiculous to Europeans ; and 
the general conviction that the facts contained in their histories, are 
few, slight, and uncertain, is such that none but an Orientalist, or an 
enthusiastic student of Oriental literature, can ever think it worth his 
while to separate the gold from the dross. It is therefore no wonder 
that the nations of the West have seldom manifested sympathy with 
those of the East, and that, except for the reports of their barbaric 
pearl and gold, infinitely less would have been known of them, and 
far less cared for them, than as the matter in reality stands. 

The present volume does not prove an exception to the general 
character of Oriental histories ; and yet we think that Colonel Miles 
has contributed by his translation and abridgment of the original, 
a curious and in some points of view a valuable addition to literature 
and recorded truth. The work purports to contain the genealogy of 
the Moghool race, written by command of Alugh Beg Mirza. Its 
merit, says the Colonel, “is said to consist chiefly in the details it 
gives of the life and conquests of Chungeez and his descendants.” 
He continues---~“‘ I shall not presume to decide, but I, perhaps, may 
be allowed to say, as my opinion, that it contains, besides, many 
valuable historical documents.” Now, although from our own 
knowledge, we dare not pronounce concerning the accuracy of this 
last opinion, yet there need be no hesitation in coming to the con- 
clusion, that the traditions here collected, going back as they do to 
the earliest times in the history of the human family, and the date 
of the fabrication of many of them being very distant, throw a light 
not only upon the origin and growth of languages and of nations, 
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but corroborate or bear manifest relation tothe simple and marvellous 
records of Scripture in many particulars and on many occasions. 
The candid and reflecting reader of this genealogical history cannot 
for a moment suppose, had the Holy Scriptures never existed, that 
the present traditions could ever have been framed and preserved 
from century to century ; he cannot for a moment believe that had 
the Scriptures not contained marvellous truths that the distortions 
here to be detected could ever have been invented. ‘T'wo or three 
extracts will sufficiently exhibit the sort of relation subsisting be- 
tween these traditions and the facts narrated in the Bible, monstrously 
overlaid as the latter frequently are. But we must first glance at 
the translator’s notices concerning the Toorkish family. 

Moghoolistan, or the territory of the Moghools, is described as 
a wide tract on the western frontier of China, extending, on a rough 
calculation, from the 30th degree of north latitude to about the 45th, 
and from the 100th degree of east longitude to the 128th. Now 
Zingis, or Chungeez Khan, as Colonel Miles has it, was a mighty 
conqueror in these and other regions ; and what is more, the existing 
dynasties reigning at Constantinople, Delhi, and Pekin, are descended 
from his tribe and family. Whence the confusion has arisen which 
occurs in the terms Tatar, Moghool, and Toork is not very clear ; 
*‘ but it may be useful,”’ says the Colonel, to state, that the Persian 
and European historians confound the two former, although by this 
history they are separate tribes, whereas, in their own country, 
they are all called Toork.” Afterwards he says, ‘I believe, how- 
ever, they will be found all Moghools, and, at the same time Toorks.” 

Having merely glanced at certain notices, which, coming from an 
Oriental scholar, and a keen researcher into Oriental antiquities, 
deserve consideration, we proceed to quote a few specimens of the 
book which he has placed before us in an abridged form ; nor can we 
do better than begin with the beginning. 


‘“‘ It has,” says the historian of this Genealogical Tree, ‘‘ reached us by 
tradition, that after the creation of the world, a period the length of which 
is only known to God and his prophets, God willed the creation from earth 
of Adam, and that he should be invested with the honorary dress of his 
lieutenancy : ‘ Of a truth I have appointed. myself a lieutenant on the 
earth’—these words attest the verity of this; and, consequently, the Angel 
Gabriel was sent to the earth, to collect a little moist mould, or clay, to 
form the pure body of Adam from that place on which the holy Kaaba now 
stands. 

« When Gabriel arrived on the surface of the earth, and attempted to 
take a handful, the Earth adjured him, in the name of the Creator of the 
heavens and the angels, to desist; for said the Earth, some unworthy 
creature may be formed of my clay, and, on his account, I may fall under 
the displeasure of the Almighty. Gabriel therefore returned and reported 
the adjuration and affliction of the Earth, and his pity on her, to the 
Almighty, who next appointed the angel Michael to this office. The 
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Earth, on his descent, renewed her complaints, and adjured him not to 
take any portion of her substance: he accordingly desisted and returned. 
God then directed the angel Israfeel to proceed; but as the Earth still 
continued her adjurations, he also returned : and the fourth time Azrael* 
was sent. The Earth attempted to prevent Azrael from performing his 
office; but he disregarded her adjurations, and said, the commands of the 
Most High are superior to thy oaths and imprecations. He then collected 
a handful of mould from every part of the earth, moist and dry, white and 
black, loose and bound, salt, sweet and sour. To the number of eyery 
individual of mankind he took a little earth ; and the grave of every one 
will be in the place whence he took the earth of which each was made.” 


As the historian proceeds we find the admixture of fable and 
revealed truth become more apparent. ‘Thus, a handful of earth is 
said to have been taken to the garden of Eden by Azrael, and there 
moistened or kneaded with the waters of Tusnim. It serves a purpose 
no doubt to add, that “ it was made known to all the angels and 
inhabitants of Paradise that the light of Mahummudanism was 
deposited with the waters of Tusnim in the clay of Adam, and also 
that the sole object in creating Adam was to provide for the future 
mission of Mahummud.” After some conjectures about the 
derivation of the name of our great progenitor, the genealogist 
declares that all the angels acknowledged his intelligence and 
excellence, and bent the knee to him, except Iblis, ** and he was of 
the genii.” ‘This invention has been considered necessary, we 


manEets to account for the catastrophe that is next recorded in these 
words, 


‘“‘ God then placed Adam in the garden of Eden, and created Eve from 
his left side while he was between sleeping and waking. By many he is 
said to have been forbidden to eat wheat; by Abdalla, the son of Abas, 
grapes ; and by others figs. Iblis being cursed for refusing to kneel to 
Adam (‘ of a truth my curse shall be upon thee to the day of resurrection’), 
and seeing that for one crime he had forfeited all the merit of his former 
obedience, departed in mortal enmity to Adam, and determined to do him 
any injury in his power. Now Adam was in Paradise and [blis could not 
enter there. At length, however, as is detailed in history and tradition, by 
art and the assistance of a peacock, stationed on the walls uf Paradise as a 
sentinel, and a serpent, the guard at one of the gates, he did enter. After 
this, Iblis first deceived Eve, and made her eat of the forbidden fruit, and 
she induced Adam to eat also. As soon as they had done this, the heavenly 
covering fell from their bodies, and they became naked: they, therefore, 
took leaves of the figtree to hide their nakedness. ‘These five individuals 
were then expelled Paradise by God’s command. It is said that Adam and 
Eve were not suffered to remain more than three hours after their 
transgression ; also that, on Friday, the 5th or 9th of the month Nisau, at 
the seventh hour of the day, Adam descended or fell on a mountain of 





* The angel of death. 
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Serindeep (Ceylon), in Hindostan: Eve descended at Judda, a town on 
the sea-side, near Mecca; the peacock fell in Hindostan; the serpent at 
Isfahan; and Iblis at Sumuan, or Sumnath. It is also related, that it was 
after Adam fell on the earth that his beard grew. He remained one hundred 
years in Serindeep, in prayer and great affliction; and from the tears he 
shed sprang up pepper, cardamums. cinnamon, &c., and those spices are 
benefits derived from him. After one hundred years had expired, on the 
Ashovra, or 10th Mohurrum, his repentance was accepted before God.” 


After Adam’s fall, he was taught the blacksmith’s trade, in order 
to forward his agricultural labours. He had forty-one children— 
twenty-one sonsand twenty daughters. Seth was a weaver. From 
the whole sprang forty thousand families or tribes. But what of 
Cain and Abel, for it is not to be supposed that the genealogist’s 
fables and mythos can pass over all mention of these brothers ? 


*¢ When Cain and his twin-sister, Ikleema, were born, Cain, on account 
of her beauty, was desirous to possess her; Adam, however, gave her to 
Abel, and a quarrel arose between them in consequence. Adam, therefore, 
desired them to sacrifice to the Most High, and said he would give Ikleema 
to him whose sacrifice was accepted. They accordingly took each a goat 
to the top of a mountain, and fire from heaven consumed that of Abel ; 
Adam, therefore, gave Ikleema to him. Cain, now entertaining a violent 
hatred to Abel, struck him on the head with a stone while he was asleep, 
and killed him. It is related that Cain, for a long time, not knowing what 
to do with the body of Abel, carried it about with him, till one day he 
arrived at a place where two ravens were fighting ; and one being killed, 
the living one hid him beneath the earth—this taught Cain to bury his 
brother. Until this period Adam did not know what death was; but when 
he became aware of its nature he cried bitterly, and in his grief composed 
certain verses in the Syriac language; and the learned have translated 
them into the Arabic verses, ‘ Death will change and destroy cities and 
those governing them, and disfigure the face of the earth. It will change 
everything possessing colour or nourishment, and even the divine counte- 
nance is naught but corruption. Returned to me is my grief for my son 
Abel. He is slain, and is now enclosed in his narrow grave.’ ” 


We do not notice any more of these distortions and inventions 
than that the Toorks or Moghools are all descended from a grand- 
son of Noah and son of Japhet. 

That Chungeez Khan, of whom and his descendants this work 
purports chiefly to contain particulars, was a mighty warrior and 
terrible in battle, may be inferred from a tradition, among the 
Moghools, which is to this effect:—When a hundred thousand 
men are killed, one of the dead stands upright to denote that 
number; it is then mentioned that in a certain battle three men 
were found standing in this manner. The fables, however, which 
obscure to the ordinary reader even the details of comparatively 
modern history, are very abundant in the work before us ; so that it 
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would be imprudent were we to occupy much of our space with 
them. The death and sepulture of the dreadful monarch may be 
taken as an example. 

Chungeez Khan, it is said, having addressed himself to his family, 
exhorting them to cherish brotherly love to one another—to keep 
his death secret—to put Shidurkoon to death whenever they 
might lay hold on him, closed his eyes and breathed his last. 
The narrative then proceeds thus : 


‘‘ The family of Chungeez Khan observed his directions to keep his death 
secret so punctually, that, until the arrival of Shidurkoon to make his sub- 
mission, no appearance whatever of mourning or sorrow was manifested in 
his court. When Shidurkoon left the city of Artakia, in the hope the 
assurances which had been given him by Chungeez Khan would be observed, 
the ameers and Noyauns who accompained him treated him with every 
respect and attention, and pretended to escort him to meet Chungeez Khan ; 
when, however, they arrived at a small distance from the camp of the Mo- 
ghools, a body of troops, which had been kept ready to put him and his ad- 
herents to death, arrived and massacred the whole of them, sending them, 
as the historian, with his usual liberality, says, to offer their homage to 
Chungeez Khan in the infernal regions : the Moghools after this imme- 
diately despatched a body of troops, and plundered the city of Artakia, and 
carried off the inhabitants to Moghoolistan as slaves. On the arrival of Chun- 

eez Khan’s family in Moghoolistan, they buried the body of Chungeez 

han at the foot of a favourite tree, under the shade of which he was accus- 
tomed to sit when out hunting, and which he had directed should be his 
place of burial. He also directed that a mausoleum of magnet, or loadstone, 
might be made, and that his body should be placed in it in a coffin of steel. 
It is related, that when his children had constructed the mausoleum and 
placed the coffin therein, as he directed, the latter became suddenly attracted 
on all sides, anc remained suspended in the air. His family then caused 
the vicinity to be forbidden (koork), or laid waste ; and now the mausoleum 
isin the midst of a thick forest, through which there is only one narrow 
path. It is said that some kafirs (infidels) have taken up their abode in this 
place, and that a devil at times enters the coffin, and gives responses to such 
questions as are proposedto him. These the hearers look upon as oracles ; 
and the kafirs, who are the attendants or priests there, and who worship 
this coffin, conform to these pretended oracles, and increase infidelity by. 
their promulgation : the infidels consider this tomb as the house of God. 
There is no other road than that described to this mausoleum, from the 
thickness of the forest surrounding it. Some modern bistorians say, that 
Chungeez Khan was born when the sun was in the sign Libra; and as that 
sign is esteemed influential on the atmosphere, for that reason the learned 
in the religion of Mani (the Manicheans) directed that the body of Chun- 
geez Khan should be suspended in the air on across. ‘lhe sons of Chun- 
geez Khan, however, refused to offer such an indignity to the body of their 
father; and, therefore, to avoid such an exposure, the Manicheans formed 
the mausoleum of loadstone as above described. The sons of Chungeez 
Khan and the Noyauns were much pleased at the ingenuity of the under- 
taking, it being such as was never before attempted.” 
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The only other piece of information which we think it necessa 
to copy for the use of persons who may ever be called on to decide 
on questions of legitimacy concerning the real or pretended de- 
scendants of kings and queens is this, that it is a proof and token 
of royalty to hide the visage when asleep. 





Art. XII.—Report from a Select Committee appointed to inquire into 
the Causes of Shipwrecks. 1836. 


Tue rapid increase in the number of shipwrecks between the years 
1800 and 1836, created considerable excitement someshort time since, 
and led to the inquiry of a parliamentary committee on the subject. 
It is an ascertained fact, and one which merits the deep consider- 
ation of the British public, that shipwrecks have been very much 
upon the increase during the last ten years. By returns from the 
books at Lloyd’s, it appears that for a period of three years, from 
1814 to 1818, the number of ships wrecked and missing amounted 
to 1,203, while the number lost from 1833 to 1835 amount to 
1,702. The loss of property occasioned by these wrecks is estimated 
at £6,015,000 for the first period, being an average of £2,005,000 
per annum ; and for the second period £8,510,000, being an average 
of £2,836,666 per annum. ‘The loss of life, which to the shipping 
interest seems a secondary consideration to the loss of property, has 
been estimated for the first period at 2,228 or 763 per annum; 
and for the second period 2,682 or 864 lives per annum. 

During a period of four years 272 vessels were lost from the port 
of Tyne alone, and assuming them to have been total losses, and the 
value of the whole to be £10 per ton, the loss of property from this 
single port would average £151,222 per annum. ‘The number of 
lives lost in the above-mentioned period was 682, and the amount of 
money paid out of the Seamen’s Association of Shields, for relief of 
members of that society, only amounted to £1935. 15s. 9d. 

The entries in Lloyd’s books are far from embracing the whole 
extent of loss of property by shipwreck in the united kingdom ; but 
calculating from them, and allowing for the losses of which no record 
is preserved, it has been assumed that the annual loss of property in 
British shipping may be estimated at three millions sterling ; while 
the annual loss of life has, on the same grounds, been very fairly esti- 
mated at one thousand souls. The public is the sufferer in both 
cases for the loss of property, and the loss of labour ultimately falls 
upon it. It must pay the underwriter a high rate of insurance in 
order to enable him to cover such losses, and it must support the 
wives and children of the drowned seamen. 

This increase in the number of shipwrecks of late years has been 
traced to the operation of a variety of causes, more or less satis- 


factory; the principal of which it is our intention to lay before the 
public in the present article. 
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The first in order to which we shall refer, is the defective con- 
struction of ships. For nearly a century back, a systematic oppo- . 
sition has been offered to every attempt to improve the construction 
or increase the durability of British merchant vessels. While the 
Dutch possessed and encouraged Witzen ; the French, Boguer, Duha- 
mel, Claubois, Bordu, and Roume; the Spaniards, Inan; the Ger- 
mans, Euler ; and the Swedes the celebrated Chapman ; the English 
neglected the only work they possess on the subject which can lay 
claim to any science, viz. the Treatise on Shipbuilding and Navi- 
gation, by Murray, published in 1754; and consigned both the book 
and the author to the same unmerited obscurity. 

In 1737, Mr. Jackson, a practical chemist, fancied he had dis- 
covered a process, the application of which would add to the dura- 
bility of timber used in shipbuilding; but so jealous were the work- 
men of anything that by increasing the durability of ships would 
curtail their own profits, that they raised an outcry against 
the method, stating that they ran the risk of being poisoned by 
working upon such materials, and succeeded in stopping the experi-. 
ments until a certificate was obtained from the College of Physicians 
to the effect that the articles made use of were not injurious to the 
health. Previous to the year 1760 there was noregistry of ships in 
existence, and Lloyd’s was an obscure Public House. At this period 
a classification of mercantile shipping was found to be a desideratum, 
and efforts were made to complete one for the guidance of under- 
writers. This went on until 1778, when the arbitrary and over- 
bearing conduct of some of its members gave such cause for dissatis- 
faction that several members seceded from the body and set up a 
book for themselves. In 1798 the committee for conducting the 
registry set up and acted on a new principle of classification, totally 
at variance with sound reasoning, and which prevailed without any 
modification until 1834. Instead of classing the ships of which they 
gave an account according to the actual state and condition ascer- 
tained by a careful surveyor, they stamped the character of a ship 
wholly by her age and the port at which she was built, without any 
regard to the manner in which she was built, the wear or damage 
she might have sustained, or the repairs she might from time to time 
have received, or even being new built, thereby lessening the induce- 
ment to build ships on principles of durability, obviating the neces- 
sity of surveying their hulls, and taking away the encouragement to 
keep them in the best state of repair. What mattered the strength 
of a vessel, it was sufficient if she were new. However slightly con- 
structed she might be she was entitled to be registered in the first 
class for a given number of years varying from six to twelve, after 
which she was superannuated to be replaced by some hastily and 
cheaply built successor, expressly designed to last no longer than the 
allotted period of first class vessels. But the system was a flourish- 
ing one. The underwriter cheered on the shipowner, the shipowner 
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cried to the shipbuilder and he encouraged the men who smote with 
the hammer and adze. The lives of sailors and passengers went 
for nothing in the account, or, if at all considered, the system might 
be taken as a check upon population, a relief to the redundancy of 
labour. Many of these frail barks foundered on their first voyage, 
few of the crews survived to give the melancholy account of their 
disaster, and of those who did survive not one in a thousand was 
capable of tracing it to its proper cause. 

In 1814, Cadogan Williams submitted a plan to Lord Stanhope 
and the East India Company to increase the safety of merchant 
vessels by their construction, and in 1820, Sir Robert Seppings 
opened out new principles of construction for the mercantile navy. 
In 1829, Watson originated a similar improvement. But no pro- 
gress was made—over built, capacious, burdensome vessels still con- 
tinue in repute with British shipowners, which necessarily induces 
shipbuilders to build them of that description and form. They 
build them to answer the rules of classification laid down at Lloyd's, 
and if they were to build on a superior principle they would get no 
credit for their pains. In 1834 an alteration was made to a consi- 
derable extent, that the real state and condition of a ship, all things 
considered, should enter into the classification as well as age ; ships 
repaired were allowed to be restored to class of A. 1. for a limited 
period, though they had passed the prescribed age and a certain 
portion of the timbers of the framework were required to be bolted. 
These were. very important improvements, and if rigorously carried 
into effect, would in a great measure have corrected the evil. But 
with the lax administration of the committee they had the effect of 
lulling the disapprobation of the public, and violin the system 
of insurance. ‘The method as pursued in the navy of bolting all the 
timbers, and making the framework of the vessels solid, would in- 
crease the expense by one-sixth of the whole cost, and therefore 
prevent her from competing successfully with a foreign ship subject 
to no restriction in a trade in which there was no protection given 
to British ships. Moreover, if ships were generally filled in in this 
way, as the risk would be less the premiums of insurances would be 
reduced in proportion. So that it is neither the interest of the ship- 
owner or underwriter that the principle of safety should be carried 
to the utmost. On these points the evidence of Mr. Ballinghall, 
manager of a Shipping Company, and a surveyor of shipping at 
Kirkaldy, is curious and decisive. 


“Chairman.] Do you think that the additional cost which this would 
incur, the chief reason why the ship-owners do not adopt this plan ?—No, 
I donot. I apprehend if you put a safe ship and an unsafe ship in a ship- 
owner’s option at the same price, he will take the unsafe ship and 3 insure it 
in: preference to taking the safe ship and insuring it. 

“What induces you to think so ?—A very plain reason. If I am pro- 
prietor of a vessel costing £1,000, and she is sent on a voyage—if she gets 
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exposed to danger on a rock or sand bank, and if she goes to pieces, I call 
on the underwriters, and I get the £1,000, the sum she is insured for; but 
if, instead of going to pieces, she be got off in a damaged state, she must 
be repaired, and the underwriter will only pay two-thirds of the amount of 
the repairs. So that if the repairs amount to £300, he will only pay £200, 
and the owner must pay the remaining £100 out of his own pocket. This 
is not all. During the time the vessel is undergoing repairs, the owner 
must pay the wages and provide the victuals of the master and crew, which 
may be reckoned at £50, making £150 which the owner will have to pay 
for his vessel being preserved instead of being lost.” 


He says this is a very simple abstract question. 


“IT am a shipowner for the purpose of making money; am I to make 
£150 or lose it. I have stated £100 and £1,000 in these proportions, but 
it will hold good with other sums in the same proportions. 

“For these reasons you think it is more the interest of a shipowner 
when his ship does get on shore that she should go to pieces and he should 
recover the whole value than that she should be saved, by which he is put 
to considerable expense ?>—Decidedly. 

“You think no ships are built sufficiently strong ?—Most decidedly, not 
one ship is built sufficiently strong in Britain.” 


The evidence of Mr. H. Woodroffe, secretary to the Seamen’s 
Society of South Shields, is equally decisive as to the weakness of 
new vessels, and the instances he adduces of new ships foundering 


is absolutely appalling. 


«‘ There was the Princess Victoria in 1833. On her first voyage from 
Archangel, returning laden through the White Sea with grain, coming 
down on a very fine day, carrying royals, the ship absolutely burst to 
pieces. The mate and the boy were drowned, and the remaining part of 
the crew with great difficulty saved themselves. 

‘You think that occurred from the ship being badly built ?—Yes, 
There was also the Nathaniel Graham, on her first voyage, came to 
Shields, and there loaded with coals, grindstones, and the like. Last year 
she was put in dock, and found very defective. The shipwrights found it 
impossible to caulk her ; she was so lapped up and so bad. 

«« Where were they built ?—At Sunderland; and the Nathaniel Graham 
went round to Scotland to take in passengers, and on the 20th of June 
last year, she struck on a rock, and literally fell to pieces. Forty-one per- 


sons were drowned.” 


The next cause of calamities at sea which seems to us most 
deserving of attention is the incompetency of masters and officers, 
to which may be appended the drunkenness of officers and men, 
The greater number of ships in the outports are held by tradesmen 
in shares, who are totally incapable of judging of the competency of 
their commanders or the finding of their ships. The instances of 
the gross ignorance of masters are too numerous to mention. There 
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is no board or office at which any person is required to give proof 
of his capacity. Even certificates of apprenticeships and fidelity of 
service are dispensed with. In many instances neither the captain 
nor any of his crew had served a regular apprenticeship. The 
tradesmen who have become part-owners of ships send their sons 
to sea, and, after they have made a voyage or two, they give them 
charge of vessels as mates or captains. Mr. Woodroffe states it as 
a fact, that a young man was taken from a butcher’s shop to be put 
in command of a vessel, when neither he nor his mate could make 
out a common day’s work in navigation. Ships with such incom- 
petent cominanders are insured to a large amount, very often beyond 
their actual value. No inquiry is made by the Insurance office as 
to the character of the commanders ; no inquiry is made as to the 
cause of the loss of a ship by his ignorance or neglect. Some men 
have been known to lose three or four vessels in a short space of 
time. The ignorance and mismanagement of officers leads to the 
insubordination and carelessness of sailors. ‘They lose all respect 
for the commander because they know he is not a seaman, and 
instead of moving with alacrity to the order from the quarter-deck, 
they stand thunderstruck to see the orders coming promiscuously 
contrary to the rules of nautical science, and most unquestionably no 
‘men have a better right to express their indignation than they have ; 
for, in case of wreck, they lose either their lives or their property 
without having any legal claim for wages, after the loss, onthe owner, 
who walks off with the full value of his unseaworthy or mismanaged 
ship in his pocket. ‘The evidence of Mr. Coleman, an officer of 
the East India Company’s service, and a teacher of navigation, 
places the matter of incompetent commanders in a very striking 
point of view. After stating that there were many commanders 
within his experience who were deficient in a competent knowledge 
of seamanship, he is asked— 


“Within your experience has it happened that you have known persons 
of very tender years for that capacity filling the office of commanders ?— 
] know a great many ships commanded by mere boys, some who have only 
been to sea three years; three years and a half is very common, and in 
that short space of time they would not have made themselves competent 
upon the subject of manceuvring a ship in any weather, especially with 
sudden shifting winds, in hard squalls, or during a gale of wind. 

“To what do you attribute the appointment of persons of so early an 
age and so little experience ?—I know several persons who boast of having 
three or four young sons and nephews in command of ships, and stating 
that they were in command of ships at eighteen, cs they had been them- 
selves, 

‘Are you acquainted with any case in which a still younger person 
than that had the command of a vessel >—Yes: I can mention a lad named 
Storey, who commanded a ship named the Headby’s of 270 tons sailing 
from Belfast to Quebec who was but 1+ years of age. 
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‘‘He was nominally the commander, but the authority over the crew 
would be in some one inferior to himself ?—Yes ; he could not manage 
them. I can only account for it by supposing, probably, his father might 
have been the owner; that his father died, and he, coming to the property, 
possibly might say ‘ J’ll be captain,’ and as it was his own property nobody 
could turn him out of it: that he actually did command the ship there is 
no doubt. 

‘Is it mainly to the youth and incapacity of the commanders that you 
attribute these losses?—There is no doubt about it in my mind, having 
witnessed several hundred instances during the last 18 years.” 


Further, by the evidence of this highly intelligent witness, it 
appears that the officers of the East India Company’s service are 
uniformly examined, and that during a period of two centuries there 
did not occur a single instance of the loss of a ship from bad equip- 
ment, want of skill in seamanship, or a deficiency in navigation, 
and that they did not lose one ship in ten thousand compared to the 
merchant service. This result he attributes to the efficiency of 
the officers and men, and the superiority of the ships which was 
a consequence of their being their own insurers. The house 
of Daniels and Co. of Mincing Lane, are equally careful in having 
their captains and mates examined in the various branches of pro- 
fessional knowledge, and during nineteen years they have lost but 
one ship, and that was in a hurricane. They attribute the safety 
of their ships to the precautions they take, and though they insure 
every ship they send out, those precautions procure them no abate- 
ment in the rate of premium. Cases of loss have also in numerous 
instances arisen from want of proper charts, chronometers, and other 
instruments. Many commanders cannot for want of funds purchase 
these things, and they are tempted to say they have them when they 
have not. Many captains go without chronometers, and many brought 
them to Mr. Coleman on the day previous to sailing, and requested to 
be informed of the use of them. When told that it was impossible 
to make them comprehend in an hour what would require several 
weeks of study and attention, the general reply was ‘ Oh, never 
mind, the passengers will see I have a chronometer on board, which 
will satisfy them.” As an instance of erroneous reckoning, conse- 
quent upon this ignorance, Mr. Coleman stated the following facts : 


“A gentleman brought his son to me, and requested I would give him 
my candid opinion whether he was competent to command a ship or not ; 
and I assured him that he was not. I declared, with much earnestness, 
that, in the first instance, he had not sufficient nautical knowledge or expe- 
rience for such a serious trust; in the next place that he knew no more 
about navigation than one of my daughters. His father was exceedingly 
desirous of putting his son in command notwithstanding. I predicted the 
result, having frequently assured him that his son would lose the ship if he 
was trusted with the command of her. And so he did; and, at the same 
time, eleven or twelve lives were lost with her. It happened on one of the 
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islands to the eastward of New South Wales, from which he fancied he 
was 300 miles distant, as afterwards appeared by the reckoning in his 
journals. He was but eighteen or nineteen, and his father came to me and 
stated his regret that he had not taken my advice,” 


. Another instance is given of the commander of a vessel to 

Bombay who did not know how to take out a logarithm or to use a 
chronometer. Such commanders frequently take out boys with 
them to make the necessary calculations. ‘These lads are nurses to 
the captains and actually navigate the vessels. The captain is 
entirely dependent upon them, and must succumb to their humours. 
As for lunar observations, they know nothing whatsoever about 
them. 

Captain E. Brenton, R. N., gives a pleasant account of the captain 
of a merchant vessel whom he met at sea, who spoke to him and 
asked him if he could send a man on board to take an observation 
forhim. ‘The request set the whole ship’s company in a roar of 
laughter, and Captain Brenton said, “* What has led you to come 
to sea without a person who could take an observation for you :” 
the worthy captain replied, ‘‘ You can have no profits if you do not 
run no risks.” 

Such then being the ascertained extent of this monstrous nuisance, 
is it not surprising that some efforts are not made to remedy its evil 
consequences,—consequences involving the lives of thousands of 
British subjects. ‘The law will not allow an apothecary to practise 
until he has given proof of his skill. It requires him to put his 
knowledge to the compounding of medicines to the test, before it 
will suffer him to administer them to a patient. But it allows the 
captains and officers of merchant vessels, to take charge of the lives 
of a crew of seamen, and as many passengers as their false repesent- 
ations and showy advertisements can allure, without troubling 
itself in the least as to the qualifications of such men to take upon 
them a trust involving such responsibility. Of the many witnesses 
who bore testimony to the existence of this evil, there was not one 
who did not declare in favour of a board of examination for licensing 
captains and mates in London and the outports. Has any effort 
been made to carry such a suggestion into effect? Has any effort 
been made to raise the character of British seamen, by establishing 
a registry of their services, conduct, qualifications &c. No! like 
the unreformed government, the system works well and it is 
impolitic to interfere with the management of private property. 
Turn we now to the pendant of disasters by ignorance, disasters by 
drunkenness. This is undoubtedly the greater and more general 
evil of the two, for even in cases where officers are competeut sea- 
men, they render themselves unfit for the exercise of their knowledge 
and the discharge of their duties by intemperance. This is the 
chief cause of disasters at sea,—the great impediment to improving 


the character of seamen. 
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The remission of duty on spirits shipped for the use of the crew 
of merchant vessels, and the practice of distributing allowances of 
spirits in the navy, tend in a very great degree to foster and 
encourage the system of intemperance. ‘The practice as pursued in 
the navy is characterised by Captain Brenton and Sir Edward 
Codrington as “ downright insanity,” and to it and it alone, they 
attribute insubordinations, mutinies, neglects, losses and disasters 
of every description. With regard to the merchant vessels, whole 
crews are frequently shipped in a state of beastly intoxication, the 
vessel being worked out of port by substitutes technically termed 
‘‘ riggers :’” many vessels have been run ashore by the mismanage- 
ment of these bad deputies of drunken seamen, and even on the 
voyage the actual strength of the ship’s company,—so necessary in 
cases of emergency—is very much diminished in efficiency by the 
grogginess of a greater or less number of individuals. Captain 
Brenton considers spirits far more dangerous than gunpowder,— 
ships frequently taking fire from the drawing off of spirits which are 
always kept under hold—crews getting access to the spirit casks and 
becoming intoxicated—to which may be added, contradictory and 
improper orders from officers, mutiny and insubordination from 
seamen,—a bad look out,—ships running foul of each other, and all 
the variety of forms of shipwreck. 

A pilot whom he took on board at Dungeness, stated to Mr. 
Purnell, dock-master of Liverpool, that he frequently boarded ships 
in the Channel, near, or at the pilot stations, and the first sight that 
attracted his notice was the captain drunk and stretched on the 
quarter deck, or some other convenient place, and totally unable to 
command his ship. This statement was further corroborated by a 
pilot he took in below the Ness. 

The statements of this witness with regard to the baneful effects 
of the use of spirits, and the happy effects attending the temperance 
plan pursued by the American ships is so valuable, that we cannot 
refrain from laying a portion of it before our readers. 


** Are those details at all in accordance with your experience as to what 
you have either seen, or known, or heard of vessels sailing to and from 
Liverpool ?—Yes; I believe nine-tenths of all the losses which occur are 
caused directly or indirectly through intemperance. 

‘Has this subject attracted very much attention at Liverpool among 
ship-owners and merchants and captains ?—It has; so much so, that some 
ship-owners have determined on sending their vessels to sea without ardent 
spirits on board. 

‘“ Have any vessels returned or completed their voyage, having gone out 
without any spirits on board ?—Several. 

‘* What has been the impression on the minds of the merchants who tried 
this experiment, whether it was advantageous or otherwise ?—That it was 
advantageous. 
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‘* Have you had communication with captains or officers in Liverpool on 
this point >—I have. 

‘** Did they state that they had experienced any inconvenience from the 
want of spirits ?—On the contrary, they state that all their previous dif- 
ficulties arose from the use of ardent spirits, and that they are now resolved 
on an entire disuse of them. 

‘“‘ In what did the advantages strike you as most apparent ; was it in the 
greater efficiency of the men, or in the greater subordination and the greater 
prevalence of harmony ?—All these combined ; they are better conducted ; 
there is less risk of life and property when men are temperate and efficient. 

‘* Is this system of sailing without spirituous liquors extensively practised 
by the Americans ?(—To a very great extent. 

‘* Have you any idea of the number of ships that sail on what are called 
temperance principles ?—Some say three-fourths, others nine-tenths of the 
American vessels are now sailing on temperance principles; I know it is a 
very rare thing to meet with an American vessel in Liverpool with ardent 
spirits on board for the use of the officers and crew. 

‘‘ So general has the practice become in American vessels, that you 
more frequently find them without spirits than with ?—Yes, it is much 
more so. 

‘In America itself is the opinion prevalent of the superior state of the 
ships so sailing ; have the insurance companies in that country made any 
difference in respect of vessels sailing without ardent spirits ?—It is the 
general opinion that the risk is considerably lessened, and consequently the 
underwriters have taken the subject into their very serious consideration. 
I am in possession of some facts relating to that point; I find in the‘ Sea- 
man’s Magazine,’ published in New-York for 1835, it is stated, ‘ The sub- 
ject of temperance among seamen, as the opinion of merchants, ship-owners 
on this subject was elicited by means ofa circular from the New-York 
State Temperance Society, was recently submitted to the consideration of 
the Board of Underwriters in the City of New-York, and the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : * Resolved, That the different marine 
insurance companies in the city of New-York will allow a deduction of five 
per cent. on the net premiums which may be taken after this date on all 
vessels, and on vessels together with their outfits if in whaling and sealing 
voyages, terminating without loss, provided the master and mate make 
affidavit, after the termination of the risk, that no ardent spirits had been 
drunk on board the vessel by the officers and crew during the voyage or 
term for which the vessel or outfits were insured.’ 

“ You believe that resolution to have been acted on, in the insurance 
of vessels ?—Yes; shortly after that the Baltimore Insurance Company 
passed a similar resolution in this form: ‘ Resolved, That the Baltimore 
Insurance Company, in the City of Baltimore, will allow a deduction of 
five per cent. on the net premium which may be taken after this date, on 
vessels terminating their voyage without loss, provided the master and 
mate make affidavit after the termination of the risk, that no ardent spirits 
had been drunk on board the vessel by the officers and crew during the 
voyage or term for which the vessel was insured.’ The Virginia Marine 
Insurance Company at Richmond have adopted the same rule, and it is 
believed that several of the insurance companies in Boston have acted on 
a similar plan for some years, 
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“ American vessels now frequent the port of Liverpool in much larger 
proportion to English than in any other port of England ?—They do. 

«‘ Speaking generally, what is the estimation in which American ships 
and American officers are held in Liverpool, as compared with English ? 
—Generally speaking, the ships are esteemed as a class superior in con- 
struction and better governed than very many of our English ships, and 
consequently they have the preference of goods and passengers. 

“ Are goods shipped in American vessels more readily than in English 
vessels, supposing the tonnage and the voyage to be the same ?—] have 
heard observations to this effect from American captains, ‘I do not care 
how many English ships are put up in opposition to me, we only fear each 
other ;’ that is to say, they are only afraid of American ships opposing 
American ships, but are not apprehensive of loss from English ships being 
put in opposition to them, knowing a preference will be given to them 
both for passengers and goods, 

“Is that consistent with your own experience ?—-Yes, J believe it to be 
perfectly true. 

“ Do youthink the superiority of the American ships, in their non- 
liability to accidents from fire and wreck, and running foul of each other 
from the drunkenness of the officers and men, is one of the elements in the 
consideration of the men who prefer it?—I have no doubt of that, and I 
feel afraid that our commerce suffers considerably in consequence of it. 

‘‘ Have you heard that assigned as a reason ?—I have frequently. 

“In point of fact, isthe loss of American ships, sailing between America 
and Liverpool, equal to the loss of English ships ?—lI think not; it isa 
very rare occurence; I seldom hear of the loss of an American ship on the 
coast of England. 

‘‘ Have the Government of America taken any steps to introduce this 
system of abstinence from spirits in her navy ?>—They have.” 


American captains it appears are more sober, steady, and better 
conducted men than English captains, though it may be that they 
are not better seamen, although some competent witnesses have held 
that they are. They hold a higher rank in their country, they are 
better paid and more respected than the masters of merchant vessels 
in England, nor is it in their masters alone that the superiority of 
American ships consists, they have the advantage in construction, 
equipment, and morality of their crews. The increase in their mer- 
cantile marine is estimated as high as 123 per cent. per annum, 
while the losses are very inconsiderable. A large proportion of the 
seamen shipped on board these vessels are British, and those inva- 
riably the best seamen. ‘This is partly owing to the temptation of 
higher wages, and partly to the circumstance of American ships 
requiring more men upon their homeward than on their outward 
voyage, which causes a regular annual draught of British seamen 
who generally continue in the American service. 

With regard to a registry of seamen, the Shipowners’ Association 
of Liverpool established an office to effect one that would give a full 
account of the services, character, and conduct of officers and sea- 
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men of all ships arriving in that port ; but they failed from the want 
of power to enforce the filling up of their documents, and from the 
opposition of the seamen to such a regulation. But even supposing 
the power of enforcing those regulations is supplied, the difficulties 
which lie in the way of the accomplishment of such an object are 
still very great. The time lost in consulting the registry and making 
the necessary examinations would be more than the shipowners 
or masters of vessels could or would spare, and the difficulty of 
identifying the applicant as the person described in the registry 
would be almost insurmountable. Men would take a new character 
with a new name, and be always provided with good certificates. In 
addition to this, the majority of captains are not fitted for the exer- 
cise of the arbitrary power of stamping the characters of their officers 
or men, prejudice would have its way, and hence would arise litiga- 
tions without end. So that a registry, though highly desirable, 
would be attended with very great difficulties. 

The proposition of Captain Brenton of having one or more train- 
ing ships moored off Woolwich, in which a thousand boys might be 
properly educated and trained in the duties of seamen, for the supply 
of the navy and merchant service, is deserving of attention, as the 
least objectionable mode of remedying the evils we have just noticed, 
and if properly carried into effect would entirely supersede the neces- 
sity of impressment. Each of the 15,000 parishes of England might 
furnish one apprentice, and defray his expenses until he should be 
fit for service. Something similar has been attempted by the 
Marine Society, but the training of the children is neither careful 
nor extensive. On the whole, we may conclude, that such a plan 
as that recommended by Captain Brenton of training ships, together 
with a registry for seamen in London and the outports, a board of 
examination for licensing captains and masters, and the discon- 
tinuance of shipping spirits (except in very moderate quantities 
indeed), would be found the most effectual remedies for the last two 
mentioned causes of shipwrecks, viz. incompetency of masters and 
officers, and drunkenness of officers and crew. 

With regard to the operation of the system of insurance tending to 
produce losses there can be no question, but that the erroneous prin- 
ciple of classification which prevailed up to 1834, encouraged a sys- 
tem of cheap and careless building, careless equipment and careless 
management, or to use the very strong expression of one of the 
witnesses—of wholesale murder. And notwithstanding the adoption 
of a sounder and more perfect system since that period—a system 
which purports to scrutinize with as much accuracy as is possible, 
and ascertain with as much precision the real merits and defects of 
ships wherever built, and to class them accordingly in the register— 
the impression made by the exposure of the old system has not yet 
been erased from the public mind. Many men conversant with the 
subject are most decided in connecting losses with insurances, Mr. 
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Ballinghall stated that it was the interest of the underwriter that 
numerous losses should occur, as premiums were thereby increased 
and consequently the capital of the underwriter. Mr. Willis an 
insurance broker and aipeciins of Lloyd’s stigmatises the idea as 
an absurdity, and declares that as the premiums is always in the 
rates of the risk—low premiums and small risks would be equally 
profitable and far preferable to the underwriter. In fact the new 
system originated with the underwriters, and was carried against the 
consent of the shipowners, whose opposition was ostensibly grounded 
on jealousy of interference, though the deterioration of their property 
might have had something to do with it. But to set the case of the 
underwriters in the clearest possible light we shall make an extract 
from the evidence of Mr. Willis. 


“Do not you think that the active employment of shipping in the 
British service has greatly increased of late years ?—It has, certainly. 

“Have you ever formed any idea of the proportion in which such 
increase has taken place, and the number of voyages made now as com- 
pared with the number made at any previous period ?—There is a decided 
increase in the number of voyages in many trades, particularly a vast 
increase more than there was during the war, from various causes, the 
delays of convoy and so on; but there is more activity. 

‘« ‘The risks must be increased with an increase in the number of voyages 
made ?>—Unquestionably, the risks of casualties. 

“ You would expect the losses to be greater, if, in the same number of 
ships, an increased number of voyages were made ?—Yes; but I am of 
opinion there is a decrease in the losses. 

“ Then if there be a decrease in the losses, the decrease is proportion- 
ably greater, if simultaneously with the decrease of losses there has been 
an increased employment of the shipping ?—Yes. 

“ From your experience as an underwriter at Lloyd’s have you found 
any general indisposition on the part of that body to promote ubjects by 
which the dangers of navigation would be diminished, in consequence of 
any supposed injurious effect upon their interest arising from such diminu- 
tion of risk ?—I have found invariably the contrary ; a strong disposition 
on all occasions to promote anything that might lessen the hazards of 
navigation. 

“ Do you think that the profits of an underwriter must necessarily be 
increased by an increase of the hazards of navigation, attended by what 
may be considered a proportionate increase of premium ?—The idea 
appears to me to be absurd quite. 

“Do prudent underwriters generally prefer risks involving small 
hazards at a low premium, to receiving very high premiums upon ex- 
tremely hazardous insurances ?>—Undoubtedly they do. I can speak from 
my experience, as an insurance broker, of the extreme difficulty, almost 
the impossibility, of insuring a really known indifferent vessel, at any 
premium; I have repeatedly recommended my friends to get rid of a 
vessel, from the impossibility of insuring her. Underwriters will not 
lend themselves to the insurance of vessels of known inferior class. 

“ Then, if it has been stated in evidence befure this Committee, that the 
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underwriters of Lloyd’s opposed the adoption of any means that ma 

secure life and property, lest by diminishing the risk their profits should be 
diminished, your experience enables you to say that such evidence must 
be unfounded ?—I should say such evidence must have proceeded from 
parties wholly ignorant of the nature of the business at Lloyd’s; it must 
be mere conjecture ; it certainly is the reverse of the fact. Many appli- 
cations have been made to the committee at Lloyd's to encourage different 
inventions connected with maritime affairs; but the committee have no 
funds which they can apply to such purposes, for the funds that they have 
are wholly absorbed in donations to encourage merit, and donations for 
life-boats, and various liberal remunerations for saving of lives, and for 
getting together the immensely voluminous correspondence we have from 
various parts of the world, so that there isno fund for the encourage- 
ment of any object tending to improve navigation; but the committee 
have always felt desirous of giving them what countenance they could, 
and they have generally referred the parties to public boards, having 
themselves no means of holding out encouragement from their funds, 

“If, then, they have in any instance not given direct pecuniary encou- 
ragement to inventiuns, that has not arisen from any indisposition to 
forward such inventions, but from the want of funds in their hands 
legitimately applicable to such a purpose ?—Decidedly from the want of 
funds only. 

« Will not the number of persons carrying on the business of under- 
writers be always likely to be proportioned to the extent of business to be 
done ?>—Clearly. 

« And therefore it does not necessarily follow that a large increase of 
business must increase proportionably the profits of any individual carry- 
ing on that business ?— Decidedly an increase of profitable business would 
speedily produce an increase of underwriters. 

“In other words, the business of underwriting may continue to be a 
profitable one to the individual carrying it on, although in the aggregate 
there may be less insurance to be effected throughout the community ?— 
It may, undoubtedly. 

‘‘Chairman.] You have spoken of the superior safety of American 
ships ; are you aware that it is becoming a general practice with American 
ships to sai] without spirits on board ?—I believe it is. 

“Are you aware that the house of Baring sent a vessel called the 
Alexander Baring from London to Canton, at the opening of the China 
trade >—I am. 

“ Do you know that she went out, in imitation of the American ships, 
without any spirits on board ?—I believe many vessels go without spirits 
on board; I believe the best results have proceeded from it. I have seen 
a letter from the captain of a vesse] which I chartered from Dantzic to 
New South Wales. During the time his crew were at Dantzic there were 
some of them in gaol, in consequence of insubordination, from the facility 
of procuring spirits, The captain writes, that since they have arrived at 
the Sound they are in the best of health, and they are perfectly reconciled 
to the privation of spirits, and he did not anticipate any trouble from 
them. 

“Do you know that the Alexander Baring performed a rematkably 
successful and harmonious voyage, in consequence of the absence of 
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spirits f:om the ship ?—I dare say she might; there is a great preference 
in favour of it. 

“ Did you ever hear of a ship at Hamburgh, belonging to the Barings, 
being unable to get freight, while American vessels, lying alongside, did 
procure freight; the only difference being, that in the one spirits were 
drunk and in the other spirits were not drunk ?}—No, I cannot suppose 
that ; I think there must have been a stronger motive than that. 

«Mr. Young.] Do not you imagine, that the fact of a commander of a 
ship having been able to procure a crew who would consent to abstain 
from ardent spirits is indicative of that crew having been men generally 
of good character and sober habits ?>—Probably that might have been the 
case, with some few exceptions, no doubt. 

“ Do you think, from what you know of the habits of sailors, that how- 
ever desirable it may be to get rid of the habits of intoxication, it would 
be possible to man any considerable number of vessels with men who would 


voluntarily consent to abstain from ardent spirits during the voyage ?— 
I think it would be difficult.” 


The sub-committees for the classification of ships consist of three 
persons, one selected from each class, one merchant, one shipowner, 
and one underwriter, and a chairman who is chosen by the whole 
committee. They are paid one pound each for their attendance 
from eleven till one o’clock. Their proceedings are founded on the 
reports of the surveyors of the society, who are stationed in all the 
principal ports of the kingdom. These surveyors are sixty in 
number, receiving salaries ranging from £30 to £500 a year. There 
are three for the port of London, and thirteen for the eight principal 
ports. The fitness of these latter functionaries is tested by a public 
examination before the committee. They are not permitted to 
engage in any business whatsoever, and receive from £150 to £500 
a year. Their business is to watch the progress of the building of 
all ships which are to be registered, and to transmit a circumstantial 
report of the material points, which may enable the committee to 
form an accurate judgment as to the quality and condition of each 
particular ship when it comes under their consideration on an appli- 
cation to have her classified. Neither the name of the owner or 
builder is communicated to the committee before the decision, in 
order to exclude the possibility of bias; and when it is considered 
that the saleable value of a ship depends very much on the place 
she holds in the registry book, the diminution of a year on the 
higher classes lowering her value £2 or £3 a ton, this regulation 
cannot be too highly approved of. Of the 12,000 vessels, the whole 
mercantile force of Great Britain, (above 50 tons) there are 7000 
surveyed and classed in this book, and it is almost impossible to 
insure any ship that has not been registered. The entry is made * 
at the voluntary application of the shipowners, as the society have 
no charter to entitle them to enforce their regulations. The fees 


for entry are, for ships under 150 tons, 10s. 6d.; from 150 to 300 
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one guinea ; from 300 to 500 two guineas; from 500 and upwards 
five guineas. These fees, together with the subscriptions of parties 
who take a book, for which the public companies pay ten guineas, 
and individuals three, form the funds to meet the expenses of the 
society, which amount to £7000 a year. When the committee have 
passed the survey, it is signed by the chairman and the secretary 
of the society ; it is then open to the perusal and inspection of the 
owners, in order that they may see all that has been stated by the 
surveyor, and correct any errors that may have crept into his report, 
after this the vessel is registered, according to her class, for a period 
of years proportionate to the durability of the materials of which 
she is composed, and the manner in which she is constructed—the 
latter is always the governing principle. The operation of this 
system, it has been declared, must eventually take away froma 
ship-builder all inducement to build his ship weak intentionally in 
order that she might injure herself, and, certainly, as far as we can 
judge of it from the details here given, we must say that we can 
come to no other conclusion on the subject. What it may be in 
operation, we are unable to decide—opinions are gqontradictory on 
the subject. . That the new system is not quite as perfect as its own 
functionaries would have us believe, is Cai asserted by Mr. 
Ballinghall, confirmed by Mr. Marshall, agent of the emigration 
committee. 


** Previous to the formation of the new Society, were there not very 
many inferior and defective ships afloat and at sea ?>—Undoubtedly ; up to 
the period when the investigation took place in the years 1823 and 1824, 
and subsequently, there were a very large portion of British shipping very 
inferior ; it was proved that several of them were sent to sea in an insuf- 
ficient state to perform the services on which they were employed. 

‘* Do you conceive that to be the consequence of classification by age ?— 
To a considerable extent I do. 

‘* Since that period, age has formed only one of the elements of classifi- 
cation ?— Since that period, up to within I think the last three years, that 
is up to the time when the committe was formed, from whom the new system 
emanated, there was no change of the priuciple which contitutes a first 
class vessel. 

‘« It is only three years since that alteration took place ?—I think about 
three years. 

‘** Do you think many inferior ships defective in their construction, and 
in an inefficient state of repair, still continue in the service of the mercantile 
navy ?-—I should say there are several, but I am of opinion they are not so 
numerous as heretofore. 

‘* They are gradually diminishing and going out of existence ?—Yes, I 
think ships which have been latterly built are not so much subject to be 
termed slop-built ships; there are fewer of that description of vessels than 
formerly, though there are still no inconsiderable number. 

‘* Do you consider that there area larger proportion of ships wrecked 
than what you would call a fair proportion, according to the natural course 
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of events ?—I have been surprised at the extent of wrecks, and have been 
long impressed with the feeling that they have grown to such a multitude 
as tu call for Parliamentary legislation.” 


We have now glanced at the primary causes of casualties at sea, 
with the remedies most likely to obviate them. We regret that our 
limits will not allow us to notice the minor causes, as well as the 
extensive ameliorations proposed by the committee ; their sugges- 
tions have done little more than swell the mass of parliamentary 
papers, and supply wrappers to the chandler: while their originator 
and compiler, Mr. Buckingham, is lecturing (perhaps on this very 
subject) in New York, or some other port of Yankee land. 





NOTICES. 





Art. XIII.—The Normans in Sicily: being a Sequel to “ an Archi- 
tectural Tour in Normandy.” By Henry Gatty Knicut, Esq., M.P. 
London: Murray. 1888. 

A PRECEDING volume containing a view of the Architecture of the Normans 

in France and England, by our author, exhibited so much taste and anti- 

quarian knowledge,that we might well expect a no less valuable work when 
the Island of Sicily, the third scene cf Norman conquest and dom‘nion, is 
the subject. And toconfirm the reasonableness of this expectation, it can 
hardly be necessary to do more than mention that Mr. Knight repaired to 

the spots described, accompanied by an architect, that the guarantee of a 

professional eye might not be wanting to confirm the testimony of an 

amateur. 

The volume, however, has other features and merits than those whichare 
of a purely artistic character; for Mr. Knight has prefaced the architec- 
tural tour with a historical sketch of the train of events which led to the 
establishment of the Normans in the South of Europe, rightly judging 
that the annals of history will best account for the very peculiar features 
of the works of the Normans in the regions specified. And really the 
scenes and events described in this sketch, resemble rather what might be 
expected in a melodramatic theatre than those belonging to real life. 

The Norman conquest of Sicily, unlike the terrible invasion of France 
by that people, had for its origin the reception merely of a few emigrants 
and stipeudiaries, who, in the year 1003, landed at Salerno. ‘They were 
in number only about forty, and under the direction of Drogo, on his re- 
turn from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Other arrivals in the course of 
time took place, till at last a people at first heartily invited and welcomed, 
obtained the dominion over the ancient inhabitants, substituting their laws 
and institutions for those that had long been recognised. 

By the year 1025, the footing which the Normans had obtained in 
Sicily was not only firm, but had been established by means of the most 
gallant exploits. Under the leadership of William, who was the very 
model of a knight, and who transfixed with his lance the Sara- 
cenic governor of Syracuse, such a panic was struck into his opponents as 
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gained him the surname of Brasde Fer. He was also saluted by his fol- 
lowers with the title of Count of Apulia. The form of government which 
he selected, for the men of the North were remarkable in respect of an 
inclination for institutions, was a purely military, and purely aristocrati- 
cal council composed of twelve members, elected by the army amongst 
their generals, and dignified with the appellation of counts. But we need 
not trace the progress of the conquest more particularly than to announce 
that it became complete in 1090, when the last stronghold of the Sara- 
cens fell into Norman hands, rewards being liberally distributed amongst 
those by whom the great acquisition had been principally brought about, 
by Roger, the Great Count, as he is usually called by the old writers. 
He died in 1]01, lamented by all his subjects, Normans, Lombards, 
Greeks, and Saracens, over whom he had presided with strict impartiality. 
All were contented, and it was not till afterwards that the Saracens dis- 
covered they were really a conquered people. 

At the time of which we are now speaking, four languages were in use 
in Sicily; the Greek, the Latin, the Arabic, and the Norman; and all 
laws and deeds were published in three tongues. The conquest of a 
whole nation in such circumstances must have been attended with peculiar 
difficulties, and no doubt required an extraordinary extent of vigour and 
prudence. Our author hints in the following passage at the astonishing 
triumph, not only over the degenerate Greeks, but the victorious 
Saracens. 


** The chroniclers may have augmented the disproportion of numbers, 
but making all due allowance for such exaggerations, the achievements of 
the Normans still appear almost miraculous, and even their enemies testify 
that the charge of their cavalry was irresistible. It was partly the armour 
in which they were encased, partly the character of their antagonists, partly, 
local jealousies. In Calabria, the enmity of the Lombards to the Greeks ; 
in Sicily, the enmity of the Greeks to the Saracens. But the causes of 
their uniforn success, are chiefly to be found in the manly and martial 
exercises to which the Normans were accustomed from their earliest years ; 
in the chivalrous and adventurous spirit of the age, which excited their 
minds ; and, above all, in that confidence in self which makes the soldier 
invincible. Each individual Norman was, in effect, a legion.” 

It is natural to expect that where so many distinct races at one 
time existed, as was the case in Sicily, a great variety of interesting 
antiquities may be traced ; but as these afford subjects for minute descrip- 
tion for which we have not room, a specimen or two of more popular 
matter will sufficiently display how adequate the author’s acquirements 
are to the performance of any task which requires clear and elegant deli- 
neation. ‘Take from his historical sketch the portrait of the Emperor 


Frederick the Second, who was the most remarkable man of the age in 
which he lived. 


‘* The warrior, the troubadour, the philosopher; who, inferior to none of 
his predecessors in the field, took advantage of every interval of repose to 
improve the laws and institutions of his kingdom, and to soften the nature, 
and refine the manners, of his vassals by the cultivation of letters and the 
encouragement of the arts. 

« But in his external appearance, and in the character of his mind, he 
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united cheerfulness with greatness. There was a radiance in his eye that 
inspired affection, and a majesty in the expression of his countenance that 
commanded respect. 

“ Fulfilling all the duties of his station, he was glad, when he could, to 
forget the burthens of empire; to enjoy as well as toreign. He was keenly 
alive to the charms of beauty; he delighted in the sports of the field; .but 
literary pursuits were his chief relaxation. 

« He spoke six languages with fluency; the Norman, the German, the 
Saracenic, the Greek, the Latin, and the Italian. 

‘« His happiest hours were passed in the palace of Palermo, to adorn 
which he ransacked the Hast and the West. In its gardens were seen the 
plants, birds, and beasts of every clime; and in its neighbourhood he 
pursued his favourite amusement of hawking without restraint. It was in 
that palace that he collected around him a society of poets and men of 
letters—superintended the translation of learned works, and, by his own 
example, encouraged the bards of romance. It was in this academy, and 
under Frederick’s fostering care, that the Sicilian language was reduced 
into form, and articulated the first accents of the Italian muse. 

“ To Frederick, Sicily owed an amended code, the germ of municipal 
bodies, and the more popular branch (il braccio Demaniale) of its national 
council. 

“ In Italy he instituted the public schools of Naples and Padua; built 
several towns and castles, and more than one mansion for the Teutonic 
knights. In Calabria, he built the town of San Stefano, and Aquila, in 
the Abruzzi. For his own occasional residence, principally with a view to 
the chase, he built the castle of Apricena on the heights of Monte Gargano 
in Apulia, and the Castel del Monte, on the lower range of the hills near 
Barletta. But his most singular foundation was at Nocera in Apulia. 
Having witnessed the courage and experienced the fidelity of the Saracens 
of Sicily, in his various wars, he removed 20,000 of those Mahomedans to 
Nocera, to be a check upon his enemies, and there established a colony 
which was seen by the Popes with the greatest aversion.” 

Mr. Knight’s sketch and reflections drawn forth by a visit to Syracuse 
are striking in no ordinary degree. 

“No spot which I ever beheld ever illustrated the transitory nature of 
earthly things more strongly than modern Syracuse. Historians have dis- 
tinctly described the vast magnitude of the ancient city. Enough vestiges 
remain to confirm the truth of their statements. The harbour is still in 
existence, which originally made Syracuse the emporium of the world ; but 
the harbour only contains a few fishing-boats and speronaras, and the Syra- 
cuse which now exists is but the wreck and mockery of departed greatness, 

‘* You cast your eyes on the rising ground at the upper end of the har- 
bour. Where is Neapolis? Where is Tyche? Where Achradina? There 
they assuredly stood ; but what is now there ?—Absolutely nothing ! 

* On the other side of the bay you distinguish the Doric shafts of the 
temple of Jupiter Olympicus : the very temple which contained the statue 
from which Dionysius the elder purloined the mantle of gold. How deep 
into the past do these remembrancers carry your thoughts! 

“ Modern Syracuse is confined to the small peninsula on which formely 
stood that portion of the ancient city which was called Ortygia—as if 
Loudon were reduced to the Tower and Tower-hill, or Paris to the island in 
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the middle of the Seine. The neck of land which unites the peninsula to 
the coast divides the larger from the smaller harbour. 

“ Rising with the sun, we got into a boat, and landed on that part of the 
shore which is nearest to the vestiges of Neapolis. The first thing we came 
to, in this desolate region, was a single column—itself recording the where- 
abouts of wealth and grandeur—a single column of Cipollino marble—the 
remnant of the once beautiful portico of the Temple of Ceres. From thence 
we proceeded to the theatre, and the amphitheatre, which has recently been 
cleared out, and then ascended to the vacant site of Neapolis by the very 
road which, in former times, was incessantly trod by busy thousands, of 
whom we were only reminded by their tombs, which we saw caverned in 
the rock on either side. 

‘«« At length we arrived at the ruins of the fortress which is known to 
have stood at the extreme point of ancient Syracuse, and which fortu- 
nately remains to place the real extent cf the city beyond the possibility 
of adoubt. Of this building there are considerable remains; and in the 
wall of the city, which comes up to the fortress, you are able to discover 
the traces of the very gate through which Marcellus entered. This part of 
Syracuse was on elevated ground, from hence Adtna is again seen in the 
distance. 

‘** From hence we had a long and wearisome ride back to the modern 
town. We traversed the entire length of what was Syracuse, as it might 
be setting out from Shoreditch to go by the Strand to Westminster, tra- 
versing a space that was once no less crowded with houses and thronged 
with men. The whole is now a rocky common, only frequented by a few 
sheep and goats—nothing to remind you of the past, except the grooves 
here and there worn by the chariot wheels in the rock, indented lines that 
trace the foundations of houses and the occasional gurgling of water, when 
vou hit upon the course of the stream which is brought by the aqueduct. 
Here and there, in the wide extent, area few patches of cultivation, and 
one or two modern farnis, but nothing ancient ; and you puzzle your brains 
to conceive what can have become of the temples and the palaces, the vast 
piles of marble and stone, the materials, the very dust, of the London 
of antiquity.”’ 

Among the results, in a strictly antiquarian sense, of our author’s tour 
in Sicily, the following is important :—he finds that the Normans adopted 
a style of building and design in that island totally different, not only 
from that which they observed in France and England, but equally re- 
mote from what prevailed in Calabria, the Saracenic pointed style having 
been adopted by them. There are some difficulties and niceties to be 
encountered in pursuing this inquiry, which our author has disposed of 
with his usual candour and discrimination. But we can only afford room 
for adding that a Series of Thirty Drawings, folio, by his companion in 
travel, Mr. Moore, has been published to illustrate the text before us, 
thereby furnishing the fullest picture of the Saracenic and Norman 
remains in Sicily, for the benefit of artists and amateurs. Mr. Knight 
must therefore be regarded as an eminent contributor to architectural 
knowledge, and as an indefatigable promulgator of taste, by his discoveries 
and descriptions of some of the most curious facts that have engaged the 
speculations of the antiquary and the connoisseur. 
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Art. X1V.—Hints to Professing Christians on Consistency. By A Vin- 
LAGE Pastor. London; Wightman. 1838. 

A SENSIBLE and pious work ; though tiny in point of bulk, it contains much 

that is important and impressive. The inconsistencies detected by the 

writer are not more prevalent than they-are clearly explained and sharply 

reproved by him. The little volume is calculated to correct many errors. 





_—_ 


Art. XV.—The Happy Transformation. London: Wightman. 1838.. 
Tais small work is attested by W. H. Pearce, Missionary from Calcutta— 
who is its editor, and who has added a ‘‘ Warning Voice to the Young”— 
to contain the authentic history of a London Apprentice. The Apprentice, 
it seems, from having been a thoughtless and erring youth has become 
pious and is reformed. ‘To persons of a like age, the inhabitants of large 
towns, and otherwise placed in similar circumstances, more seasonable and 
useful lessons cannot be presented than what these earnest, and touching 
Letters offer. They are written by the Apprentice himself and are credi-. 
table to his head and his literary taste, as well as strikingly illustrative of 
his religious feelings. 





Art. XVI.—Italy; a Poem. By Samuet Rocers. A New Edition. 
London: Moxon. 1838. 

A NEAT, nay a beautiful as well as cheap edition of a delightful and elegant 

work that has heretofore appeared in gorgeous and expensive costume. The 

woodcuts which embellish it, though by no means so elaborate and costly 

as the plates which illustrated the larger impression of the Poem, are sweet 

and appropriate gems. 


—_— 


Art. XVII.— Memoirs of the Life and Correspondence of the! Late Right 
Hon. Henry Flood, M. P. &c. By Warven F oop, Esq. Dublin: 
Cumming. 1838. 

DEcIpEDLY the most unsatisfactory Life we ever read, purporting to record 
the history of an eminent man, and a celebrated orator, who figured during 
one of the most interesting epochs in the annals of a nation. Neither of 
his hero nor of the period in which that hero flourished has this namesake 
of one of Erin’s greatest Parliamentary Patriots given a clear or striking 
account. ‘The style is turgid and bombast, according to the worst species 
of Irish verbosity ; while the matter is poor and badly arranged ; eviis which 
are the more provoking, seeing that the author professes to entertain a high 
idea of the greatness of his theme ; for he says in the only sentence which 
we think it necessary to quote of his work, when speaking of Flood’s era, 
that “ We begin when the dawn of freedom pierces the gloom of past cen-. 
turies, and we advance as the morning of nationality breaks upon us, which 
promises so much for its meridian brightness.” 








Art. XVIII.—Rufus, or the Red King: a Romance. In 3 Vols. London: 
Saunders & Otley. 1838. 

WE hold it to be one of the most difficult things which an author can set 

himself to perform, when he undertakes to write a romance, particularly if 
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the era of the tale chosen be that of the olden time. In all such works great 
inventive powers are not only required, but fidelity to nature, not literal, but 
poetic and dignified, and fidelity also to facts, which nothing less than the 
combined knowledge of the historian and antiquary can maintain. Their 
characters must be individualized, scenes must be highly coloured, actions 
must be dramatized, while, since every sort of talent and information may 
be rendered available to the story, the whole, whether in the way of events, 
descriptions, or actors must tend to one point and one consummation. 
Every novel or romance ought to be a picture of life and nature in a great 
variety of aspects, and under a great variety of light and shadow ; and if the 
author goes far back he must so closely and warmly identify himself with 
the spirit of the time and his characters, as to bring others under the same 
spell and to sympathize with the same creations with himself, an intimate 
acquaintance with the human heart and a correct observation of nature 
(these two great objects are the same in essentials at all times) being mani- 
fested throughout. No person could have shown himself more perfectly 
convinced of these and other requisites than the author, whose very meri- 
torious work is now before us, bas done in an able Preface. His Romance 
going back to a period which requires knowledge of manners long departed 
from us, evinces much care and study even to the minuteness of costume. 
It is probable, that had Scott’s tales of chivalry never appeared the present 
work would not have been written-—-the Red King would never have been 
cast in the shape that is now before us; and since the work cannot but 
recal the remembrance of some of the Northern Magician’s fictions, disad- 
vantageous comparisons will be but too apt to suggest themselves. We 
must, however, pronounce Rufus to be a production of no ordinary rank, 
not merely on account of its own merits, but as affording great promise of 
future achievements on the part of a young author; for since he has laid 
it down as a rule to be sedulously studied, not to trust “to forms of any 
kind, or to any thing simply external,” although we dare not say that he 
has uniformly fulfilled the resolution, he, with the mind, the imagination, 
and the earnestness which he possesses, is sure, being in the right way to 
perfection, to produce better things than what he has yet done. By a habi- 
tual attention to the rule laid down he will lend more prominence, more 
definiteness and individuality to his actors than he has here exhibited; he 
will, instead of long descriptions of dress, armour, and other exterior things, 
and instead of being extremely anxious to ape the supposed phraseology of 
the period of the story, throw himself upon character, fathoming its distine- 
tive lineaments, and portraying the pressure of each of his individuals upon 
the age, and the progress of the plot. As it is, however, the author’s spirited 
style, his skil] in writing, the beauty of his language, and the variety as 
well as abundance of his characters and incidents, are qualities that effec- 
tually prevent the reading of his Romance from ever becoming wearisome. 
If not always with great power, the author holds on confidently and rapidly ; 
if we have not always a clear view of the age attempted to be pictured, there 
is always a stirring and engaging story. 














